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PREFACE 



The following text ifl printed from a transcription that I made at 
the Bodleian Library in June, 1910. As long ago as 1891 the Early 
English Text Society announced for publication ''Theological Tracts, 
St. John's College, Oxford mb. 94, copied by John Lacy of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 1434." The undertaking was given up by the first 
editor, and several years ago a copy of the ms. was put into my hands 
for editing. Since it is impossible at this time to bring out the whole 
text, I am publishing here the first and most important of the tracts. 
Later I hope to put into print the three remaining tracts. 

It has been attempted to print the ms. just as it stands. Contrac- 
tions have been printed in full ; in every case they have been indicated 
in the usual way. No conjectural readings, or betterings of the text 
have been inserted into the text itself. Obvious errors are reproduced 
just as the scribe made them. Where these occur, I have given what 
seems to me the correct reading in the Notes at the end of the text. 
Running foot-notes supply all information in regard to scribal changes 
in the text. « 

Part II will contain an Introduction which will discuss the scribe, 
the form, the exempUi^ and the language of the Treatise. This will, 
it is hoped, appear at some time during this year. 

I wish to thank Mr. W. H. Stevenson, M. A., librarian of St. 
John's College, Oxford, for his kindness in putting the MS. at my 
disposal ; Professor W. D. MacClintock of the Univendty of Chicago 
for allowing me to use his oonunents on the ms. readings ; and Pro- 
fessor John M. Booker of the Universily of North Carolina for his 
pains in reading the proof-sheets. The help that Professor John M. 
Manly of the University of Chicago gave me is but one of a count- 
less number of favors and kindnesses that he has shown me. 



Jamss Finch Botsteb. 



The Uhivxbsitt of Nobth Cabouha, 
Chapel Hai,N. a, 

September, 1910. 
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A TREATISE ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 



The Manuscript 

The Tract on the Ten Commandments here printed for the first 
time is taken from St. John's College, Oxford, ms. 94, fol. 119-fol. 
126, a vellum folio, 10^ X 7 inches, of the first half of the fifteenth 
century.^ The manuscript contains one hundred and fiftj-one folios, 
and is divided into fifteen chapters. Bound with a heavy dark green 
binding (19th. century), it is in a splendid state of preservation. The 
text is beautifully illuminated throughout with many fine miniatures 
in colors and burnished gold. A few of these miniatures are partly 
scratched over ; one of the figures on fol. 1 b has been cut out. The 
chapter headings are written in red, and the Latin in the English text 
is underlined with red. The manuscript was formerly in the posses- 
sion of John Bellingham, whose name is written on the original 
binding. It is not mentioned by Bernard, OatcUogus Librorum Manu-- 
scriptarum .... in Ihium CoUeeti, Oxford, 1697 ; but it is fully 
described by Coxe (1852). 

Although it is evident that difieient parts of the manuscript were 
written at different times, the writing throughout is clearly that of the 
same scribe. It becomes gradually more uniform as he proceeds. At 
fol. 127 the writing changes perceptibly, growing larger in size and 
more angular in shape ; but about fol. 130 it regains by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees the form preceding fol. 127. Between the lines and 
in the margins there are frequent correcti<»i8 of and additions to the 
text. These are, however, of but alight importance, merely the correc- 
tions of such errors as a penman will naturally make in copying, — 
the insertion of words carelessly omitted, or the altering of clearly 
mis-copied forms. There is no re-writing of seriously involved or mis- 
understood passages. Some of the alterations of the text are in the 
hand of the first copyist, both at the time of the first writing and at 

>Two dates are foond in the us.: 1420 and 14ai. 
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6 James Fineh Bayder 

the time of a later reyision ; while othen are in a second hand, — prob- 
ably that of Roger Stonjsdale, to whom John Lacy, the first scribe, 
willed his book. In the foot-notes the first hand is denoted by A, the 
second hand by B. 

Goxe, Caialoffua Oodicwn Mtaa qax in CoUegiis Auliisque Ozanienri' 
bu8 hodie adtervardur, Pars 11, p. 26, gives the following description 
of the contents of the manuscript : 

1. Gommemorationes de Sanctis, tabnlis pictis, numero xxzvii., 
illnstratae. & 16. 

2. Ealendariom. fol. 10. 

3. Horae B. Mariae Yirginis, Litaniae, Officium defunctorum, 
Orationesque, hie illic tonis instructae musicalibus* fol. 17. 

4. Orationes priyatae ex 88. Augustine, Beda, Thoma Aquinate, 
et Augustine, fol. 102. 

6. Ontiones aliae, Psalterium 8. Hieronymi, etc. fol. 108. 

6. Gommentarius in Decalogum ; Anglice. fol. 119. 

Incip. prae£ '^Takuth heed and %e mow understonde that God has 
gifen us ten oommawndementis." 

Incip. comment ''The first ^ commandement of God, Non adora* 
bis deos aHenos, That is thou sallt not honor no fals godes, rijt as oure 
Lord God has saide.'' 

7. 8eptem peccata mortalia, opera misericordiae, eacramenta, etc. 
AngUoe. M. 126b. 

Tit L ''The semfine deedly synnes.'' 

8. 8. ffioxmymi ad Demetriadem epistola in capitula quatuoide- 
dm distineta^ sutgunctis aliis quatuor capitiilis; pcaevia tabula; 
AngSee. t6L 127. 

Liflcribitur, "Heer begynneth the pistyll of Seint leiom the wiche 
he wiotte to a mayden Demetriadem' •••«'' 

Tit cxp. XT. estiste, "Howthat amanorawomanschaldoowhen 
that douodon* is wididrawen, and how that thai schnl stonde stabnl 
in the loue of God." 

9. Traetalns de confesBioiie ; AngKee ; foL 142 b. 

Tit "Heer begynneth the trety that perteyneih to confesrione.'' 

'Hafinte. > Ms. demetriide. 

'SotheMBL 
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A Middle English Treatise on the Ten, OommandmeniB 7' 

Incip., " Confeesion may nought ' been departiih for to telle to oon 
prest and make open." 

10. Sententiae ex SS. Patribus ooUectae. fol. 148 b, 

11. Carmen de confessione ; Anglice. foL 149. 

Incip. ** Now to the honor of Grod and the blessud Viigine Marie 
se* clene." 



^Ms. nousth. 'Ms. ao. 
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Orate pro anima fratns IoLan?iis lacy anachorite dc ordine 
fratriim prcdicatoru?/i noui Castri super Tynam qui hoc pri- 
marium dedit domino Rogero Stoiiysdale Cape//ano eccle^ie 
sancti Nicholai noui Castri super Tynam ad totuw tempus vite sue. 
et post mortem predicti do?nini Rogeri. vole ut tradatwr 
^ * alii presbitero dicte ecclcsie eeciindtcm disposicionem 

dtc^i Rogeri ad terminum vite sue ; & sic de presbitero in prcsbitcrum 
in eadem ecclesia remanenduwi dummodo duraucrit ad orandum pro 
anima predicti lohannis lacy Anachorite. Anno domtni mUleAmo. 
CCCCmo XXXiiijto. 



Preyeth* for )>e saul of frere Ion lacy Anchor, and Reclased in 
]>e new castel upon tynde ' }>e wiche )>at wrooth ]>is book, and 
lymned hit to his awne use. and aflur to othur, in exitynge hem 
to deuocion and preyers to god. And ))erfor, for fe 
(fol. 101b) blessinge and loue* of god And oure lady ; And of seint 
(fol. 102) Michael, And of him )>at made ]>is book, )>at neuer 

man ne woman lete departe J^e engeliche fix)m ]*e 
latyn, for diuers causes J'at been good & lawful to my felynge. 



IneipU pr(^gu8 — id ed preloeudo, 

Takuth heed & ^e mow undurstonde yat god has gifen us ten 
commawndementis. )?at is. pat ille a cristen man religeus & 
seculer awt ' for to kepe parfitly. as )?ai wol faf fer saules. 
And )>at* may je se be many resonnes. ffor man was principally 
ordayned for to be obedient to god and to drede him. and for to kepe 
his commaundementis. As saloman sais. Deum time, & mandata eius 

^This paragraph is in large gold letters. 

'The i IS above the line by B. * Above the line by A. 
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10 Janus Finch Royster 

ohserva, ^ Aiio)»er roeon is. )>at god has gifyn his malison to alle )>at 
doos agaynes his biddynge. Psalm, Maledicti qui declinant a mandaiis 

tuU. In deutronomio. xzyiij. wher )yat oure lord god 
. . sais. %i[ fon haf my oommaundementis in d^pite. 

and setdst fwax at litul. ]h>u sallt haf my malison in 
towne. and withouten towne. ^fibr waryed salle be |>at comith of 
)»e. ^That is to say. Thi childeren. if )>at^ )>ai foUowen fi wayes. 
ftd salle be waryed. je and |>ine howse. & pi bestes. |>i come, and 
alle )KKt perteynnethe to )>e. ^ And ferto fi self' salle haf my meleson 
wefer fat |Km* gast in. or )k>u gast out & wydur )>at euer ]h>u gaste. 
euyl day salle fe betyde. and ^ payne of helle to |>i rewarde. % fifor 
to hem salle god say. Ite maledicti in ignem etemum. qui pto'atus 
est diabolo, & angelis eius. That isf God schal say at fe day of 
ingement Go ^e fro me. je waryed in to ]>e fire of helle. pat is 
di^ to }« deuiL and alle his angelis. & to alle fsm pat hathe my 
maleson. ffi>r |Kit be poo pat han my commauTidementis in despite, ffor 
$eint gregor says, ^fforprouiage of luf. is castinge forth of Ac werke. 
^Bot to ^am saith god. pat obediently & mekely kepithe my com- 
mandementifl. he schal haf my blessinge go he in. go he out and 
jonie childnr. & ^owce bestes. & jfiwre come. & hous. & alle )>at 
tille jowe langesf A widur so ^e tume. je salle be blessud. & good 

day salle je haf & ioy^ wit Aouten ende. ffor to |>am God 
^ ^ salle say at pe day of iugement AtatheL xxv. Veniie 

ienedieti patris mei pSLrdpUe regnum qucd nobis paraium est ab 
origine mmkdi. % That is, sait god. comithe ^e pe blessed chirderen 
of my fadtir. A take %e in possession pe kyndoom pat is maad redi to 
SOW fro pe makynge of pe worlde. ^je schul undurstonde pat l^eer 
been sum men A Wemen* A )«i say psi may not kepe pe ten com- 
mandementis of god. and psi say ])at pta been so hefy and straith to 
^am ^t pti may not kepe pam. ^ Alle J^ese been undiscret A unre- 
BonaboL A not wys in gouemayle. pat say so wilfully. % ffor heer pax 
patte agrefc defiuithe to god. ]>er as may noon been, ^ffor ifpat he 
oommaondelhe his preo^tis for to be kepid up payne of deedly syn 

' In the mugin bj A 

* The t in «jf 18 wntten oTer im ensure. 

'/erf /ok k repealed and ■truck oat with red ink. 
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to alle degrees, both to religiu^ & to seculer. to weddethe. & sengelltf 
noon acoepte. but it were so bot )>at ))ai mijth kepe )>am if )yat phi 
wolde. it were agret defaute in god. per as may noon been. ^ ffor 
he gaf neuer precepte. ne commaundement to noon of his resonabul 
cretares bot )?at )>ai mowen kepe fam so rosonabuUj if |>at )>ai wol. 
fat )>am needeth nojt to synge deedly. if fsi )>ai wol trauelle 
gostly. for by {^is trauelle gostly. we ouercome l^e deuel. ]>e 
world & |>e flesche. & for to haf rewarde in ]>e blisse of heuenne. 
for )>is pouer hath \>e saule gifen of god be grace to ilke acristen 
men & wemen. ^fibr we reden in ])e gospel. Mathei. xix. luce, 
xviij. ]>er cam aman to criste & sayde to him. good maystur. 
what good ymge salle. I. doo pat, I. haf euerlastinge lijf. % & criste 
answarde him & saide. kepe pou )>e commaundementis. if )>at pou wolt 
entre in to euerlastinge lijf. ^So je mowe undurstonde pat god con- 
formed it in pe olde lawe sikurly wreten into tabuUus of stoon. & cure 
sauior criste ihe£u confermynge pam in pe newe lawe euerlastanly into 
pe tyme of doom. % Than pis ^enge man saide to criste. I. haf kepid 
alle pese pinges from my ^owthe^ what salle. I. do mare. 
^ ^ ' ^ Than crist saide to him. if )h)U wolt be perfit. go ]h>u 
& selle alle )yinges pai ]h>u hast and gif it to pore men. & }k>u salle 
haf tresur in heuenn. & come & ^ sue )h)u me. ^ Now taketh heed 
je wrecches & kaytifes. pat sayen pat it is strayte & harde for to 
kepyn pe commandementis of god. and grucchen )»er agaynes. % Lo 
povL wrechee. if pat god had gif ]>e a commaundement & acharge. pat 
]H>u schuldest haf sold alle pat ]h)U haste : & gif it to pore men. pen 
povL wreche woldest haf playnned & grucchud sore a gaynes god. ^ If 
pat povL grucche agaynes pe wordes & doctrine of cure lord ihem criste. 
ftd t. h d ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ gospel of seint Matheu Mathei. 
vt earn eono^ ^* ^"^^ meehaberis. Ego autem dioo vobis, Qais omnis 
pitcatf meehaius qui viderit mulierem ad coneupiscendum earn, utm 
est earn tn corde meehaius est earn in eorde stio. ^fforsothe. I. seie to 
two. Iftd est jQ^^ ffQj ^IjJ eucry man fat seeth a woman, for to 
^"**"**^ ooueyte hirl now he hath don lecherye bi hir in his 
berte. pis he seith generally to alle. ^Then if |>at )>ou be vexid or 
meued. pen ' be peoke peot pi rewarde pat ]H>a schalt haf of god for 

^ Above the line by B. ' Above the line by A. 
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)>e . . . And taketh heed. & be )>eiike )>e wel l^aX \er been, a )>ousant 
men & ^emen of religius. & also of eeculeres ])at been fairer, schap- 
loki/r. and mi^thior in alle. I^e wiike ]>at Iteen ful clene & chaste in 
lijfinge. and al fer lijf dayes be bounde fer to. f e wiche fai kepe ^ )>am 
ful dene for godes sake & lewarde of blisse. F^onis de mmmo bono. 
Qui del preeepta coutempnit audire. deum non diligit Non poteet a 
doynino merere ^uoJ petit, qui non uuU audire quod iussit, ^ Thre 
fe firste commaundementis of god teches us. how pat we salle loue. & 
berea us queemfully to oure god. ^ And ])e semenith ol'er com- 
maundementis. telleth us how ))at we salle loue oure euyucriston. & be 
tru^e to oure nei^biir. for he )>at is an hundur myle from ]>e. is as wel ]>i 
neijbur as he ^t dwelles alltir nexith ])e. % These ten commaundemen- 
tis WTot god wtt/i is fyngures in two tabulles of stoon. id^ 
^^'"^ eU. per «piritum ssmeUim. & gaf fam to moyses. & bad him 

teche fam to |ie pepul of isrle. ])at weren undur fe ledynge of moyses. 
& aaron. is bro])^. %Semt Austin sais. Alle fe commandementis of 
god. been referred to charite. ffor withouten charite. )>er may no man 
be sanid. And fe grounde of charite stotideth in )>e loue of god. 4&of ]>i 
nei^bur. Seint ion saith in his canon. ^ He fat loueth not his broiler. 
fat is his nei^bur. fe wich fat he seeth alle dayes. how )>an may he 
loue god. whom he eeef not ^ Ther fore seith. seint ' ion. he fat saith 
foL L loue god. & hatith his neijbur. he is alier. Auguslinus. Qui 
sine carUate. nemo potest sauuls ease. Omnia procepta diuina. referuntar 
ad oaritateoL CarUas est perfeeta dUeedo in deum & proximum. ^ I 
fai wtot fia booke. spake <x>nes with aman of perfeccion & of credena 
t fat folde to me of avenge man. & of avenge woman fe wilke fat he 
\^ knew. & be fel in his tjme. hit happet so fat }»is ^enge man sdan* 

dttred ^ia jenge wiHnan with an ofer man. & it was not soo|>. fis 
woman toke it wondtir hefy. wan fat scho herde ]>er of. And aftur 
monj dayes ]ns woman felle wondur. seek, fe preste was sende aftur 
with fe holy sacrament & so scho was schreuen. & fe preste aaked 
hir. if fat sdio were in charite to alle men & wemen. & in wil to 
foiig^^am. And sdio answarde A saide. I. forgif alle men & wemen 
saf omly oo man. fe wilke scho saide fat fals sdandurid hir. & him 
scho saide scho woMe nexur forgif. , And fen saide fe preste. nay 

' pe aboTe the lina by A. 
'In the mafgin by A 
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dou^ttir it may not be fis. )h)u moste forgif to alle. it wold not be. so 
I>e preste tok )?e holy sacrament & went hoom. so it fel ]>is woman died. 
Soone aftur. )>is same man fat sclaundured I'is woman wente up apoon 
aday to remewe his hors. J>at stood y-ted«red in gras. or pastur. and 
as he was abowte for to tak up ]>e stake, him l^ou^th ])at scho stood be 
(t \ 120^ sydes him. And he saide art* j)ou silke a woman. And 

scho answarde & saide. I. am pe spirit of silke a woman. 
& woo worthe fe saide scho for. I. am dampned for fi sake. Bot 
anoon saide scho. tak fine hors <fe fache hidwr fe preste. So fe preste 
cam. & coniured hir. & scho saide scho was dampned for scho died 
out of charite. for scho wolde not forgif filke man ]>at sclaundured hir 
untruly, neu^les. scho saide. he may haf mercy be contricion & 
penans wil ]>at he is heer. bot ]>er is no remedy to me. )>er for seide 
scho to J>e preste. coniure me to sum dri^e place out of J>e way. fat. I. 
may haf. vij. foote of drines & so he ded. & sodenly scho was agon. 
laeobi, ij. Qui offendit in uno t /actu« est omnium reus, id est. circa 
caritatem fadt, in qua pendent omnia, silicet, qtuintum ad vitam ^ 
etQTnam, 

The fir ate commaundem,ent of god. 

Non adorabis decs alienos. That is. fou sallt not honor no fals 
godes. Rijt as oure lord god had saide. I. bidde ^ow fat je 
haf studfaste by leue. And studfaste hope. And parfith 
loue to god & to joure nei^bur. % ffor hb commaundement. biddeth 
fe to loue him ouer alle f inge. wttA alle fin hert. & saule & mynde. 
and fin nei^bur as f i self in alle uertues. And so f e childe. to fadur. 
& modur. In hiis duobus mandatis. tota lex pendet & prophete, 
McUheL xxiu ysidon soliloquumim. Quod tibi fieri vis. fac afteri. 
Quod visfiere tibi atteri non inferos. % Agaynes fis precepte. & com- 
mandement of god. doos thre maner of men. ^ f ai fat trowen & 
truste in wyche craftes. 51 or be fe deuilles craffce sekes helpe of seke- 
nes. ^ or elles helpe* of defens agaynes far enmyes. 
^^ ' & foos. ^ Or idles for to arayse fe deuille for to with 

,ho fat staal fe good. % Or elles for good fat is hud. or stolon. ^ Or 
gar charme fer childiiren.^ or bestes. And also of alle coiorisons fat 

^ The I in chUduren is in the m&rgin by R 
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been eujll. ^ And also exp^rmentis. And of turnynge of loues. & 
of keves. & of soroere in rynges. ^ And alle ofer sorcereus & 
charmns. & writtes. % Alle l^ese mester men. & wemen. |>ai been out 
of )>e feith of halj chirche. And do agaynes }e commaundement of 
god. % ffbr ' no|Hnge of |>e8e ' usud wtt A outen l^e conflel of uertues 
lijfera. & nph good clerkes. & per to uertues in lijfing«. ^ And also 
fer been many &' ban been by fore tyme. ]H»t ban halde many euyl 
opynions. both men & wemen agaynes fe feitb of baly chirch & 
agaynes studfast fieth of haly cbirche wilfully. 51 ^ ^^^ ^^^ -^^^ 
tin seis to alle silke men. & wemen by forsaid. ^ l^ese manor * of men 
ban * lost }>e byleue * he sais of cristondam ^ And }»ai beem felaus 
to paynimitf & to hethenmen and for to haf paynne endeles. bot it be 
so fat fax haf lepentans her. & do penans fer fore. Eaimundua dicU, 
% RegularUer. Omnia dunnanda quocumqvie predidarum modorvaa. 
uel alio simili fiat prohibUa est. & maledicta a deo. et aancta eeclesta 
fom^uam ydclatriam, & infidelUaa. ^ Now je wemen takethe ^e heed, 
for |ier been many of ^ow fat errith be mys byleue. & obstinat of wyt 
of ^owxe childeren fat been new boren or )>ai been cristunned. & aftur 
maken supersticions. |>e wiche been not lauful. and |>ai been reproua- 
buL As for to lay it in a syf bifore any ofer finge. because of 
wicked wi^thes. & fer to bred & chese. oi^ elles of fe 
^ ^ ^ fadur of fe childe sum preuy dooth. ^ or elles in 

lyinge to stooL of forme, and so of ofer fingea fat is not laufuL 
% Bot %e schnl undiirstonde foL I. writte fiB fat ^e schul haf con- 
sdens fer ol and for to amende it in tyme to comynge. ffor. L do jow 
to withe, it is not laufuL for be silke supersticions fe wicked spirit 
oftetjmes hath pawer of fe childe. alle his lijf dayes aflbiir in sum 
mater affcur fe child haath disposidon to. & mekel of jowre de&ute. 
^ Bot 26 wemen. ^ mow undtirstond fat fiB is lauful & moste 
■kureste to jowre childuren boj^e for body and saule. and moste 
■ktiresie to jowre consciens ^ Whan fat fe childe is boron, wrap it 
in &yie lynnen dooth & warme. and lay it as je see beste for to doo. 
irith oaten ony superstidon be forsaide. and )«n make fe signe of fe 
cxos fer up onf and as sone as "^e mowen & in hast lett make it 
acristen man. or woman. %8eint gegar rehereUh in hia^ dyalogus. 

* Written in Utdcer ink l^ B o?er an ensoie. 

'Abofe thelinebyA 'Ther isaboTe thelineby A 

« Aomte/eifieM is repeated and Btnick out. ^Abore the line by B. 
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of aiew. pat was an uncristen man. was saued from fe pouer of wicked 
spiritus be signe of fe cfos )>at he merked up ^ on bini. & per power was 
adraw be cause he made )>e eigne of pe cros up on him )>ai mijth do 
him no durans. % And alsso we reden of an oper iew on pe same 
wise, of pe feste inuencio sancti crucis. % ffor je schuUen fynde piB 
for pe beste & moste sikvreste. to }»am psX been cathecuminti^. irith 
outen ony sup^rsticion before said, saue oonly pe signe of pe cros. 
^ Also agaynes )>i8 commaundement men doos pat for hope of mannes 

help pat leues |)e semes of god. or pat brekes pe com- 
' ' maundementis^ for hope of lordschup. or for hope of 

wyninge )K)rje crafte of trauel leues his preers. or lettes for to go to 
chirche on pe sonday to seme god. %ffor god sayde be leremi pe 
prophete. wereid been I'ilke men. pat for any I^inge leues godes semes 
jHzt he schuld do. Or for jemynge of ony godes.' doos wilfully 
synne. leremie, xlviij. Maledictvs qui opus dei facU fraudulenter, uel 
secundum aliam liieTam necligenter. % The I'rydde man^ of men is. 
when pat aman wol for loue of his flesche i or delite. or for drede of 
bodely pajme. or for drede of deeth. or for fauur of man. wol do 
agaynes pe biddinge of god. & of his commaundementis. he what euer 
he be. he has in his wille forsaken him. and has maad pat his god. pat 
was pe cause of brekynge of his oommandementb. Mathei, vj. ubi. 
enim est thesaurus tuusi ibi est & cor tuum, ^re^orius. Prqbaeio 
ergo* dilecdonis, est exhibtdo opens, J.i4(;ru8tinus. homo ab homine 
colUur quod pre ceteris diligUur. The undurstondinge of l^ese textis is. 
])at pinge pat ]h)u loueste meeste. and pat ]h)U erte moste bisy to wynne. 
or to plese. & la)>uste to lose i |>an )yi wille & |>i deede schewes welle pat. 
pHt is )yi god. ^ ffor it is |>e commaundement of god pat pon sallt loue 
him ouer alle pinge. & )>i neijbur as |>i self in alle goodnes & lauful- 
nes. Bot bi pis it semetwel. alle pinges pat men louen agaynes godes 
wille psi make it per god. ^ ffor gret syn it is to man. or woman, for 
to loue pe creature more pen pe maker of pe creature Mathei. x. Qui 
(f L 121^ amaipatrem. out mairem. autfilios. aut agros. ^fcetera. 

^ Oui^ saueour criste ihem rehersith in pe gospelle of 
seint Matheu & saith. pat what man. pat loueth fadtir. or modur. wijf or 
childe. bro])er or sustt^r. lond. or rente more }»an me. he is not woitiii 

^ In the margin by A. 'Altered by B to goodes. 

' Aboye the line by B. 
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to me. ^ Now fou man or woman weper euer pon be. |>enke ]k>u salt 
diee. & ich salle be rewardeth aftur his wirkynge aftur he salle passe 
hennes. & sett not fin hert on |>at salle sone passe. % Sot seint gregor 
saithe. Preseneia gaudia aequuntur perpetua lamenia i nenio potest hie 
regnare & gaudere cum seculo. & illie regnare cum deo. non meretur 
poet mortem habere gavdium. qai ante mortem, non eognauU se moritu- 
rum. % Therfore. wen fat god visithit l^e. wit A los of godes. or elles 
he taketh to him wijf or childe be pestilens. or bi ony ofer sekenes. 
)>en be not gniching ne grownninge agaynes )>i maker god. & fea putt 
}»i wille in to his wille. ffor he taketh aman or awoman weti fat it is 
beste for fsm. and plesinge to him. ferfbr crye foa not ne gret not 
agaynes god. Ne fle not fou fe sande of god. fro oo place to ano^^er. 
)K>a ne }>i childeron for no pestylens. ne for no silke maner finge, 
^ffor |K>u salle undurstonde. fat it is laufuUe. if fat foa be seeke for to 
use mediciniM to lenthe fi lijf in goodnes for to seme god )>i maker. 
Bot for to flee, or avoyde l^e visitacion of god. I. konnot fynde. fat. 
^ it is lauful in serten. not plesinge to god. Seint Bernard sais. 
Ther is no sikur lijf wttA outen a dene oonsciens^ wer fat aman 
abidith deeth with sikumes. & resaiueth him wttA swetnes 



b 



The eeeunde commaundemeni of god. 

^^eeondont mandahan. Non assumes nomen dei in uanum. That is. 

je salle not take fe name^ of god in vayne. ^ Agaynes l^is 

oomandement trespas men & women in thre man of wyse. fat 

isf he ^ swerith needles, wher |>at men wolde troue 

^ ' yam with outen ooth. % And Bnofer is to fam fat 

swerith fids in comyn speche. or in byinge & sellynge. 

Qma terifimm ^^ ^ gaynes consdens. in fat }>ai knowe wd fat fai 

. ?^^ swere faJs. or swereith fat he can a f inge or knowith a 

ant mam. d }^S^ f^ ^® knowith no^h. ^Alao. he fat sweres 

peidet omnet costumnabully. & haath in custom to swere & dis- 

qm loeuwktuT membur. & drawes lymme from lyme of oure lorde 

mendactum. jh^gu criste fat IS f he fat sweres by his herte. & be 

^„£w!^ * ** ^ ^2^^ ■"<! als be his armus. sydes. & wondes. & 

80 of ofer dismembringe of him. ^These maner of 

^Jn the mai^gin bj A. 
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me upbraydeth him. pat he be cam man for us. And |>ai 83^n deedly. 
^ffor rijth as fleschely sekenea sleeth ')>e body. Ri^th so dooth 
gostyly sekenes fe saule. % Ezechie&B. xviij, minima ^uc peccauerit i 
ipea tnorietnr, glossa, Et iwn eruvd in memoria iusticie quas fecit. 
into ]>e tyme he be raysed from deeth to lijf. be grace of co/itricion & 
penaus doinge. .Ecclesiastic!, xxiij, Uir muiiMm iurans rq)l€bituT 
iniquitaie, et non discedet a dome eius plaga. ^ Also. Jhk) )>at swerith 
by heuenn. or be erthe. or be oujth )>at is in hem. fan )>ai swere by 
pe maker of )>am. and pat ^ is as mekel to say. I. take god to wittnes 
)>at maad heuen & erth. )yat my word is truth & sooth. And if |Kit 
het be fals. he wolde pat god bar him fals wittnes. and so for to do 
agaynes his awne techinge. & his commaundemetis. Acordinge 

heerto saith^ seint austyn. Quid est per deum, nisi 

w^os mus. ^^^ ^^ deus, and quid est testis est deus. nisi per 

deum» Quia per lapidem iurat falsum, periurus est. quia non lapidem 

qui non audit, set^ eius creatorem adhibem testem. 
^ Mathei. v, Non iurare omnino. neque per eelum neq\ie 

per terram. Sit servio uest^. est, est, non, non. Quod 

gloua, id est. avtem hijs habundandixs est a mato esL %Quare ergo 

^^ y ^ dicit cIominu« in eusngelio, sit sertno uester est. esL nan. 
asstautUUcL 

non. i^ponsio. Quia affirmacio uel negado. que est in 

eorde debet esse in ore. lacobi. 5. Ante omnia nolUe 

.idesL ex iaHni' ^ . . • « . 

\ jrAtres met turare neqne per eelum. nemie pet terram. 
tate eitu cuius '' ^ £- ^ i a- 

turtuur. neque per aliud quodeumque iuramentum. Sit autem 

sermo vesier. est. est. non. non. ut non sub iudicia 
deddatis. Ensamplul to alle cristen men & wemen. we reden in pe 
goepelle pat cure sauyor criste ihesn swar neuer. Bot it were foisothe. 
Or truly. Or in serten. Or so be it ^ Neuer)>ele8. in aiuste A in 
anopon cause be oonstrayi^ige of holy chirche lawe. or londes lawe in 
a ^ gret cause, so ]>at l^e ^ cause be iustef ul and ri^tful in a ' true con- 
sciens to )>i witynge. heringe. and knowinge. it is lawfull for to swere ^ 
be god.^ bot in no comyn speche. ne in Idulnes. ^ffor to sehew 
asooth in amater |»at needes. |>at is laufulL pat )k>u knawest well it' is 
true oonsciens. it is lauful for to swere' be god & be noon o}»er.' but 
neuer fals ^ffor haly writte sais. The mowjth pat lyeth sleeth pe 



^ Above the line by 6. ' In the maigin by B. 
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saule. % Now taketh h«ed. and je ^ mowe leme wat loDgeth to aiuste 
& a ri^tfiil oothe. ^ffor and it be oferwise usud. it is fals. & lesynge. 
& periori.* in )»e sijth of god* ^leremy />e prophet. leremie, iiij, 
saith. )Hit to a iuste ooth. langeth thre pinges. % The firste is trutlie. 
^The secunde is good profit. ^ And J>e thridde is resonabul doom. 
And if ony of fese thre ]>inges faylen from fin ooth fan is fi ooth 
ydol. & gret syn displesinge to god. ouper for fauer of man. or if fat 

it be agaynes truthe. & good consciens. % Also fer ben 
' ^ * ' sum fat< han in consuetude in byinge and sellinge. and 

also in comyn speche oonsuetudely sweringe. & in dismembringe of 
oure lorde ihe^u criste in custom. & in consuetude & in Idul wordes. 
I. su it is deedly synne. ffi>r pe euyl custom encresith pe syn. And 
also he fat swerith fals with avisement. & hath it in custom. % Also 
fe comyn pepul bothe men & wemen offendith. bothe jenge & oolde in 
sweringe in comyn speche gretly. A because fai han it in custom 
iche one to dper, & is not undnmemed * & ferfor * fai haf no consciens 
per of. bot pe syn is greues and agaynes fe commautidement fibr he 
telles us. as it is sayde be fore and geues us ensampul. & teches us 
how fat we schulde usen us to sweren. fforsofe. truly. <fe sertely 
etcft^ro.' % Bot now fe comyn sweringe of comyn pepul. is be good. 
be oure lady, be seint ion. be heuenn. by my saule. & so of many 
ofer. I. say it is syn. & an euyl custom & lesinge of grace & displesing 
to g^ H CSsuM inditudonis est duplex, una. propter infirmitaieni 
Aomtnum de faeili dubUaneium. Alia causa est. propter intandam 
ffdolatriam. per fore in aiuste & constraynninge ooth helpinge of f i 
ndjlbtfr* in truthe. it is lauful for to swe be god. Deu^onomie. vj. 
Dominom deum htum timebis. & illi soli seruies. ae per nomen iUioB 
mrabis. % Thre maner of lesinges fe been. F^midosuia. qnoA est €x 
OMorida, & nuUi prodest. set ohetst. Officiosum est. quod non ex 
malieiat & alicmproded. & alij obest. locasum. quod est ex leuitate 
fiL ^uf^ustinus tn libro otm^ra mendaeium. Mendadum est* vt ait 
oif^jrustinQs. ffalsa signifieacio voeis cum intenciane fallendi. Omne ergo 

genus tnendaeij summo^ aperefuge. quia omne mendadum 
^^' ' nan est a deo. ^ We reden of amiracul of oure lady. 

' Above the line by A ' In the margin by B. 

'In the mu|g^ fay A. 
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Ther was a * clerke fat had gret deuocio?i to oure lady, and dayly he 
wolde worschuppen hire, neuerpeles he was vicius in swerynge of 
grette oothus in so mekell pat god was wrooth witA him. And pea 
oure lady preid to hir soue )>at he mijht been woon of hem |>at schulde 
be eaued. And up on aday as ))is clerk was in his deuocions to oure 
lady, sodenly him t^ou^th )>at {^er stood awoman before him wttA 
achilde in hir armus. & ^n pe clerke spak to hir & seid. woman w^t 
is l^at ])ou beriste in )>ine armus. & )>en scho answarde & seid my 
childe it is sayde scho wol you seen it. and permth sodenly he haad 
asijth of pe childe. & he beholdinge )>e childe sau^th fe i^en of pe ' 
childe hangyn on his chekus. )>e armus weren ybroken. pe nayles ran 
alle on blood, his flesch was alto rente, his bonus weren alto broken, 
his herte was taken out of )>e body. And ]>en pe clerke said. Alias 
woman' saide he' hoo hath arayed fi childe ]>U8. And ya,n scho 
answarde & saide. what is he worthy saide scho pat ]>us hath arayd 
my childe )>us.' fforsothe saide ]>e clerke he were worthy payne eu^. 
fforso]>e saide scho. ]>ou art oon of hem ]>at ])us haath arayed him )>us. 
bot. I. haf prayed ' for f e to my sone ' for grace. & sodenly scho was 
agoon. And pen j^is clerk was sory and amendith * him. & mad a good 
ende. Uinceneivs reherdth in gestis anglorum. Of' a kny^t |>at was 
named sire robart of wirsetur aful almusful man. & to hem specially 
pai wolde forsake pe lustes of pe worlde. Neuer]>eles he had cus- 
tumabuUy an ooth in sweringe wttA outen consciens & amendement & 
Jds was his ooth wen pai he ' swere by godes spere. or be )« spere of 

god. So^ it befell pat piR knei^h died, and pet was oon 
^^ ^ good man pat preid enterely to god for j^is kneijth. 

And so up on atyme yer aperid woon to piR good man & saide. it is 
not ye wiQe of god pai povL pray for silke asaule. seide he. for he is 

dampned. Then saide ]>is holy man nay mide he. it 
.J. peteu 4* Si jj^j ^^^ so be. he pat was so good aman. Then saide 

*!Jf^ V^ i ^ pe angel cometh mth me. & he ladde him in to aplaoe 

aouor tinptus a? ^^ 

peontor«8 i*6t ®^ paynnes. and }>er was agret jputL & flamtia of fyre 

appardnmL ofte tymes oomon out per-of. loke in saide l^e angel. & 

he loked in. & saw^e pe knei^^t ligge per in brannynge 

to his sijth. & sodenly per coom oon & smott him ]K>rhout wit A aspere. 

^ AboTe the line by A. ' Above the line by B. 

' In the margin by A. * The a is in the margin by A 
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& |>erwith he maade agret cry. A ]>eryfith comen out flammtw of fyre. 
and fer with pis good man was Bodenly per he com fro. & ]>e angel 
was sodenlj agoo. Then it ^ is good pat we do aftur pe consel of holy 
writte. for he saith it is to walke wil we han lijth. and to amenden 
us. for gif |ie li^ fayle it is to late. 



The \ridde commaundemerU of god 

TErdtan mandaiunL Memento quad diem sabbaii sanctifices. That 
is I commaunde jow. pat je )>enken up on. to halu pe sonday. 
And oper teste dayes ordeyned of holy chirche. Bot agaynes 
pia commaundement & precepte trespas men on thre manges, pat is. 
wan pojt pou loueste more erthely wynny^igtf. pan pe worschup of pe 
feste of sonday. and oper halydayes ordeynede be holy chirche. And 
^ to |Km trauelluste l^er on for couetise. and )k>u haste not so gret 
neede. bot pat )k>w mijthest ' put of to l^e werkeday. ^ fibr pat is 
brekynge of pe halyday. pat may be reiomed. or put of to )« werke- 
day^ of serueabul werkes. ^ ffor it is lauf ul men for to 
^ ' ^ worken on pe werke day for per sustinans. % And on 
pe halyday to worschuppen god in heringe deuine semes. bo)« byfoie 
noon. & afl«r. ^ And ri^th as a man is bysi on pe werkeday for his 
sustinans for boddy foode. je & summe for worldly riches hope bifoie 
noon and aftur. rijth so schulde agood cristen man^ be bisi. bo)« 
U&re noon and aftur. in godes semes in heringe of matines. masse. . 
pr0chinge of l^e word of god. & euynsonge. & complyn. % And so 
to q>ende pe for noon in |»e semes of god. & in deuote preeis. asAi 
paier wmter. aue maria. & erede. & so of oper aftur |»i konninge. A in 
haly )K>a2^hic9. And |Hit ]H)a hast trespast* agaynes god in piJke woke 
beforen. ^ And so aftttr noon, for to spende pe halyday continually 
in semes of god. % Than if pat poa wolt desire for to wethe & 
knowen how pat poa schalt kepen pine halyday aftiur noon in )>e semes 
of god. A gret derke kylwarby rehersith and tellith. That a good ^ 

*J2 has beea GEOsaed oat with x«d ink. * Altered from ffuj^i/^ fay B. 

* Altered from tr^aat by A. « Altered from 2I%oi good by A 
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man schulde visite porere men & wemen and for to loken & enqueren. 
& visiten aflurnoones pore bedraden men & wemen. )>e wilke been 
godes preisiners. & lyen in |>e boondes of god in sore sekeness. And 
)>«rto haue no refressjnge. bot of good men & mercjful. And of hem 
be to vewe. ^ Bot pe consel of holy writte ia. ))at fou be oon of hem 

}»at been merciful. & euer haf )>ou mynde of |>e pore & 

ea miMnecT- ^^^y €[ jgfor to alle silke god grauntith mercy. 

elemasina. id P^l°>- Meatus qui intelligit super egenum & pauperem. 

est. miserioor- etcetera ffor to alle silke god grauntith mercy. ^So 

dia. upon fe haly day aftnmoones to sitte be fvan & com- 

forde )>am i now oon halyday to woon. & ano}»er haly- 
day to ano)>er. & so alle abowten. & so for to sitte be hem & talke 
with hem. & comfort ))am be good wordes. &^ for to siiffur }er sekenes 

mekely and fe chastesinge of god lowely. ffor god 
^( \ 2\ fencchith not^^ dowbul. heer & hennes. 5[fforgif)>at we 

taken oure sekenes mekely. and gruche not agayne god. 
we schul be with him partyner of his passion. & rewarde in pe blisse of 
heuenne. ^ ffor it is agret token of loue of god to us. wen he sendet us 
sekenes. or loos of good, or katel. etcetera, Apocalj^sis, 3. Ego qvios amo. 
arguo & ccutigo, JScelesiastid. SI. Infirmiias grauis. sobriam facU am- 
mam. ^ Than if we gruchen wilfully agaynes god. )^n lose we rewarde 
of god. for oure unpaciens. ^ The best remedy is fe passion of oure lorde 
ihesn criste. A fenke if we suffur mekely. we schullen be partner 
wttA him of his passion in his gorie. ^ And in |»i8 maner for to ' sitte 
be hem and eomforde )>am in god. alle }»iB is gostly almtitdedes. ^ And 
if )K>u may gif )>am bodely almtt^ as mete, or drinke *. or bo)>e in com- 
forde of fam. or doj^inge aftur fi pouer. & so in )>is oo visitacion of 
charite. )k>u fulfilleste. iij. dedes of mercy bedely ' & gostly. ^ And 
^n hoom to pm euynsonge. A so boom till l^in awne hows, and fen is 
ph commaundement keped. A fe halyday wel. I. spendeth. And fea 
for to encrese loue A charite. it is lauful ynowe. for to take in anei^bur* 
or two. or iij. or as many as ]h>u wolte. )>ai to come to )dne. howse. or 
]H>u to pBiea. and disporte jow in alle honeste A laufiilnes. A atte A 
talken of goodnes. an howre. or silke atyme. A so ich oon take his 
leue A goo to his awne % Bot %e saUe undicrstonde. %e wyn A ale 

^ Above the line by B. ' Abore the line by A 

'So the MS. 
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ffltteris. & je dijspleers. & hasardttrtM. )Hit spendeti |>e haljday in 
gloteny & in waaste. & woon of jow destrith ^t wolde susteyne monj 
merarabal men in ^ luste of glotene. & alleso wastith jowre good. A 
o^ mennes to ! and maketh ^owre balj ^ jowre good. And jowie 
chirche ^ taueme. ^ ^ prophet ysai saith. in \^ name of god. yioL 6. 
vefoi eofuurgiiu manead hebrieUdem seceandam. A pctandum usque ad 
uesperam. Ve ^poieotes ad Khendum vtnum f & visi fortes ad mu- 
sendum ebridatem. % lo %e glotoniK & waaturea of mannes austinana. 

beer je* mowe here pat good warieth ^ow. & jowre 
^ ^ ' majsttir fe wicked spirit gladeth jow. & biddith jow 

alle be meiy ft glad, for }»iB wol make jow men he aaith. ft. I. wol 

rewarde jow in tjme to comynge for jowre ocupacion. 
I .fnae. ^ Therwith cometh in pride, ft settith him in pe middel 

of alle. and ytai he beginneth to boste ft ruson him self of many I^inges 

^ he hath not ne kowde. ft alle saien it is sooth. 
* ' % Then couetise herith )»at ft )>an cometh he in boldely. 

ft he eherith ftan alle. and anoon he bi ginneth for to bargen. and pen 

lacketh not gret o|>as ft sweringes and pan is ich of )>am 
' ' abowte to b^gyle ofer. ^Then cometh in lechere. and 

he lokath al abowthe pe hows, ft pen he settith him downe on pe 
benche. and pen b^nneth he to speke. ft bringe in oolde storius of 
wemen ft of fautos. ftribaldy. ft &ste he nisith himself of olde synnee. 
and alle lanjen. ft been glad to here his prechinge. ^ Than cometh 

in glotone pe stnaid of )>at howsolde. ft he eherith )«m 
I .jfforniy. j^ ^ bidith |»ain sitte stille ft be mery and glad, so 

pai noon d^ow go boom hot it be so he be sad. or a staf itk his hoonde 

for fidlyn^e. ^Than slowthe heriih )ds mauttdement 
1 dmtih. faiiBpe maichd of )yat halle. ft )»en he oaerlokeih pam 

aHe. And pen hechaigeth Idolnes to cheien pam alle. ft to ritte 

stille. and patpe cnppe. be not empte ne tume. ^Than 
' ' . at pe laste ende comith ite wrath ft he bringefh with him 

enuye. ft rdninneth )«r aconthes. for pat he is tresureer 
of pai howsoolde. he chazgeth pat noon of hem parte from oper in 
eharite. ft hike he saith wen pnt^euer %e com togediir pat noon speke' 
good of efper. ne of jsowre nei^buree. And ]>en8aide )»ai alle Amen. 

*8otheMi. * qf sow ^dbestmckoQt with red ink. 
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^[Loo je deuilles portures. & consumers of sustinans. & wastures of 

jowre good hi )>e synne of glotone. & je eucr in nede.^ 

^ ' ^ & nedy. per aud je were i/i god gouernel. je m^th haf 

plente. And pe cause of alle pis. is lac of drede of god. & settinge 

no^t be bis commandeme/itis. & lustus of flescb. & Idulnes of spiritus 

in goodnes. ^ Also per been sum opcr. pat on pe halidai. wol bigynne 

per gurnay f . I. sai. l>ai breke pe co7/imandement aftixr pe doctrine of 

holy writte. he. & his werke beste. & alle pot perteneth to his how- 

solde. beoth ^ boujMie to reste on pe halyda ^ bot gret neede constrane 

it. & jet wolde pis haf prouidencia. wit/i reson. ^ Haue pou mynde 

hoTV pat god biddith pe do. In exodo. 20. wher pat he saith. ^ Thou 

schalt do no serueabul werkes. naiper pou. neper pi wif. ne pi childere 

ne pi seruantiw. neper pi strangwr in pi hows, pat is he pat sugwrneth 

in pin hows, neiper pi werke beeste. for pe beste may not labwr witA- 

outen pe constrayni?ige of man. ^ Therfore holy writt sais. In exodo. 

xxxj. Omnis qidfecerit opus in hoe die morietur. ^Bot 

., ' many be desauied because of wilfulnes. & because of 
opus scrum. •', . ,^ , . t . . 

couetise. & be temptacion. ^morus. Multi deeipiuntur 

a diaholo. & ignorant se esse deceptos. Many been deseyued of pe 

deuil. & it is unknawen to hem. cause wy. for pai wol not knawe it. 

^ fibr god charguth pe be his cor/imaundementis. pat pou sallt reste. & 

pi werke beste. % Also summe been bisi on pe werkeday heerly up & 

late downe. for to gete wordely good & riches. Bot wen pe halyday 

comes pat pai schulde be heerly up for to go to matines & gete gras & 

pe loue of god. pat tyme pai spene in sluje & luste of per fleche. & in * 

lechere. & so pai schul be puniche as abeste. for pe ^ loue of god & 

reson lacketh. % fibr pe gratis brekynge of pe halydai is i aman or 

awoman for to* goon a bowte*^ syn. or for to gif ony 

^ ' occasion of syn to ony oper. ^ti^stinus. Melius est in 

diebuB Jestiuus arare. uel fodere. ^uam choreas duoere. Marci. 2. 

Sabatum prcypter hominem fadtaxi est '. et non homo propter sabatum. 



^ In the margin by A ' Above the line by A. 

' Above the line by B. 
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The fourihe commavmdement of god. 

OUatium mandatum. Exod. 2. honora patrem iuum & matrem 
tuam. id sis hngeuus. super terram. qaam dominus deus tuus 
dabit mhu IfotAeL 15. Honora patrem tuum. & matrem. do 
qui maledizerit patri uel matri morte moriatur. This is to znene. L 
oommaunde jow seith god. pat ^e worschup jowre fadur. & madur. A 
loueth }>am in jowre hertes. & helpith )>am at need. % And bej'enke 
pe had not l^ai be. pon had not ben. And greuith )>am nou^th neiper 
in word ne in deed, ffor in alle )>inge pat is lauful poii schalt been 
obedient to I'am. and no firre. ^£S)r pou schalt not bre noon of 
pe commandementis of god neper for fadur ne modtir. )>ou2 )>ai wold 
kuFse pe perfore. ne for noon oper man. ffor ]h>u schalt lone god & 
drede him ou^ alle I'inge. In actibuB apostol4>ruaL 6. Ohedire oportet 
deo magis guam Aomint^us. dedit deus <piritum MUietum omnibus 
ohedieniibwB sibi. ^ Moreou^ aftur I'ai be deede fast for }»am. prrith 
for )»am. & gar lett massos be songon for }»am. and oper deedes of 
meicj and almus aftur }»i power. And pea ^ be hiatus god ^ pe his 
blessinge. and |>e blessinge of )>i fadur A modur. & ioye of }»i childeren. 
& forgifines of )d sjnes. % Bot gif ]h>u do agajnes pis commaunde- 
ment poia getyste pe schert lijf. & soru of }»i childeren. and warieng6 
of god. & hdur. A modur. A many oper angtires in )>i lijf. ^e A seuel 
dayes A pe payne of heDe. ^re^orius. Anime defundomm ^^oa^uor 
modis aftao/vunhir. Aut obloAonibus saeerdotum. Avt preeiius <ane- 
tofom. Aud Mfonan elemosinds. Aut leiuniorum eognatarum. % This 
rmL ^\ ^^ werke seint gregor saith. That p^ sanies of ]«m 

pai ar deed ame lowsud out of payne of put^tori on 
fooie manures of wyse. woon is be masse synginge. The secunde is 
be pr^ers of samtes. And pe Jnidde is. of I'er frendes almus deedes 
doinge. And pe Iburthe is. of fastinge of )>er kosynnes. ^ Also )k>u 
schalt woischup }i modUr holy chirche. A hir seruantes. for pti been 
oure gostly fSadttncc. Lo haly writte sais. Deum time, do saeerdotes 
ems Mfic^/Sea in Ma anima iua. This is. in alle |»i saule dredeth god. 
A halde his prestes haly. and dispise not his seruantes. And also seint 

^ Above the line by B. 
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paiile sais. Ad Galathas. vj, Comunicet autem w qui eatherizatixr 
uerho \ ei qxxi se catherizat in omnt&us bonis. This is. fot ilke a man 
salle gyf parti of his goodes tille him fat techis him godes wordes 
And also seint paule sais. Ad corinthios. ix. NescUis ^uouiam qui in 
saerario operantur de saerario eduut et qui altario deseruiunt, de 
altario partidpantur, id est. Ad thimoihem. v. Digitus est operarius 
mercede sua, Mathei, x, Dignus est enim operaHus cibo suo. id est. 
corinthiorum. ix. Ita & deus ordinauit hijs qui euB,ngelium anunciant 
de emangelio uiuere, luce, x. In qnacumque domum intmuertis prinium. 
dicite. pax huic domui. In eadem domo autem manetei edentes & 
bibentes que apud illos sunt, Dignus est enim operariua mercede sua, 
Et in qu&cumque ciuitatem intraueritisi et susceperint vos manducate 
que appomintuT vobis, ^ And also fou sallte worsup J>i gastely modwr 
haly chirche in word, fat is. speke not in chirche. bot prciers and 
louynges to god. & to his modtir & to alle saintes. And auoyde 
iangelinges. scornes. & demynges. & laujinges. ffor fou comeste to^ 
fi modttr holy chirche for to serue god. & for to do no semes to )>e 
wicked spirite. luce, xix, Dotmis mea, domxxs oracionis vocabitus. Myn 
howse seith god. is an howse of p?'eiers. And also J>ou salt worsup ))e 
vij sacramentis. of holy chirche. Now her sufficith 
^ Inowjt to telle \>e for to worfechup ))i fadur & modur.* 



The fyfthe commaundemeni of god 

Ouintum mandatum %Non ocddes. ^That is. I. commaunde 
l^e fat pon slee not. % Bot agaynes 'ph commaundement does 
be ytit slees wtt& hond. or wttA worde. or wille. or )>at pon 
wtt&haldes. or a draweste fro aman his liifinge. or his sustinans. 
DevironomiL xxiiii, Non negabis mercedem indigentis, & pauperis, 
set eadem die reddes ei preeium laboris sui ante solus oecasum quia 
pauper est & eo susteniat animam suam. ne^ elarnet contrsL te ad 
doimnum. & reputetur tibi in pecceXum. lusticia est reddere unicuique 
quod suum est. luce, vj, Etprout uuUis utfadant vobis homines. <tr vos 
faeite ilUs similiter, ^Agaynes dau^ur wtt& ]?ine handes. habetur in 

^ Above the line by B. 
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gen«#t. he ^t spillit mannes blood, his blood schal be spilled, iij. libri 
regvin. xzL of )>e kynge Acab. & of iesabal his wijf. and of fe good 
man nabot And so of many tjioper fat we reden of in haly writte. 
% Agaynes mania slaujtar inth wille. Jo Aannis..n)*. he fat hateth his 
bro|>^ is aman sleer. And he fat loueth not his bro)>er. dwellith in 
deth. JoAannis. tiy. Stqais dtxerit ^oniam diligo deum. & frtArem 
mum oderiL meadax est Id est, Qui erUm non diligit frBtrem 
suum quern ffidet, deum. quern non uidet, ^omodo potest diligere. 
^ Agaynes man slaw^tir in word. In Mieha prophetA. God saide to 
fe folk of amon. for fou maad ioy with )>in honde & daunsed yrith ]yi 
feeth in fe slautur^ of my' folke of isroel! I. shal slee fe. Eeele- 
siasdci. tfty. Noli de martuo tuo* inimieo gaudere, sciena ^oniam 
omnes mariewtar. ^ And alle so aseruant or aminister. if fat he do 
wilfdlly with good wille. putteth to deed him. )>at is dampned be 
iustes. And also him fat fou lattes dye for hugur. if fat foa mi^hes 
fede him. % And so him fat ]h>u eggest to synne. % And seint lerom 
sais. Also if fst )h>u hide fe bred of techinge & good lijfinge. ]>ou 
sallte be punichid for )>i silens. &^ for trespas fat ]K)a 
mijtheste amende. ^Therfore he is called an euel 
seroant in ft gospell. Jnit hideth fe besant of his lorte. and l^erf ore he 
was patte in preson. ^ And alle so euil prdatus fat geuith wrange 
ensampul to fer soggetis in worde or deede. ^ Or wtt& haldeth fer 
gosdy fode. or bodely. if )>ai neede. ^re^orius in moralium. Qmnt* 
qui male uhiU in emupeetu eorom in quibus prepositue est qusm in 
ipso est oeetdii eos, lA. est CUtmor suhdiiorMm venit ad deum pro 
ignoraneia & defedu prelatarum. % Seint Austin rehersith to alle 
badiiteres A detractnies. and to alle J^am fai geuith fer eris to heringe 
of fer eidEie spedhe. ^ffor he saith. it is mare syne to him' fat 
hereth' fe bacbiter! pan it is to him fat bacbiteth. ffor he^ fat 
speki^ illee A bacbituth. A it were so fat he haad not ain herer. he 
mi^ not faacbite. And he saith. hope fe bacbiter. A fe herer &fer 
togedvr. it b ristfiil fat )»ai been bo]^ punichid. ^And also fe 
bacUter A fe feyner. A he fat makuth similadon. |>at by foien aman 

^sfwKjf r^oited, and ■track oat with red ink. 
'pa«der«itiiick <mt with red ink between teo and ii^^ 
*/ai Aervfliepested, and itnick col with red ink. 
^AboTethelmeb^A. 
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spekuth frundelj. & behjnde his backe preuely. he bacblth & speketh 
illee. And wtt^ his frende he spekith peesjbul. and undur pat preuylj 
he settith spies for to do him malys. Thou schalt undurstonde. fat 
fe bacbiter sleeth himself. & his heerer. and anulluth him fat he 
bacbituth. ludicare JrdXrem est, ^uando nee loquitux. nee eamedit cum 
eo, ymmo alios, a consoreio eius subtmhU. 



The sixte commaundement of god. 

Sextum mandatum Non meehaberis. That is. I. commaunde ^ow ^e 
dele with no wemen. bot in truje matrimoni. ^ ffor now. undur 
pis commaundement is conteyned alle maner of lechere. bothe 
kyndely. and agaynes kynde.' And also gostly lechere.^ ^ Bot po\i * 
maiste undurstonde. J^at aman & his wiif ' may syn ful greuesly togedur 
so }>ai may do. ^e & deedly. & pat is. if J^ai doon otherwise )>an reson- 
nabul kynde askes. or ony pynte agaynes kynde. Or oonly for 
luste withouten ony rosonnabul causus % ffor* I. fynde 
^ ^ * ^ wreten. ffor. iiij. cause aman may uson ^ his wijf 
laufuUy. & t^ai sufficen to a good cristen man & resonabul. ^ The 
firste is. pat it be euer kyndely Idoo. and cause of getinge of chiderea. 
% The secunde is. eldinge of dette in dewe tymes ejper to oper» % The 
)»ridde is cause of uncontinens And pe fourthe is. for to eschue fomich- 
acion eper of oper, ^ And halsynge of pe wijf schal he* not refuse* 
in holy tyme so pat scho haf no cause ^ of noon oper. Neuerles |>e asker 
is pe trespassur. if per be ony defaute. % ffor olper wiles it is lauful 
aman for to uson his wijf. & oper wiles not. afbir pe wordes of seint 
Austin. ^ J.tt^ustinus. Christiano eum uxore sua aliqviBndo licet 
eonuenire. aliqviwndo nan. propter proeessianis dies. A tetunorton 
aliqaAndo non licet ooiLuenire. ^foetera. Item quoeiens dies natalis. uel 
reliquie festiuitates san^rum aduenerit. a proprijis uaumbus est 
abstinendum. Whet ^e wel l^at lechere is agret syn )»er as it is 

^ In the maigin by A. « ' Aboye the line by A. 

*In the maigin by B. 

* Altered from «m by B, the u being aboTe the line. 

* Aboye the line by A. * Altered by B to routed. 
^ Altered from eau by B. 
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mjsusud. % fibr bytwyne ' a sengel ' man. & sengul woman is deedlj 

syn. z^&fe ful consente to pe deede wtt/iouten |>e dede doinge is deedly 

syn in sengul man & woman, ffor seint lerom saia. euer aperfit wille is 

eu^ take for fe dede in )>e si^^t of god. be it to good, or be it to illee. 

Mathei. v. Non mechabeHB, Quia omnt« qui viderit mulierem ad 

eoncupi$eeadum earn, ^(cetera. ^Avotre is gratvr 

.Liaeobu^Pec- gynng ^ sengul. And incestus is more synne J»en 

eatamwToaan ^yj^^^^^ Incestus is. he fat delith wttA nonne. wit A 

coiutt m ma / lUD 

yuerO. genaat ^^7^' ^^ y^ith, amaydon. fe wich is * called defloracio. 

mortem, Bot pe grast is & ]>e hieste synne of alle is sodomite and 

synne agaynes kynde. % Incestus, a, qatisi incagttis. 

qui [cum manyali uel cum sanguinea, ue/ iiir^tn« concumbU, Bot 

oa^r alle sodomite is \e worste. Sor sainte austin sais. ^ .^ti^ustinus. 

Qmd longer mains crimen est. qMBm cognoscere matrem, %Item 

uiu^ustinus. AduUerium ma/um# vincit fomieacionem. 

vindtur auUm ah ineestu, peius esi cum matre qnwn 

cum alietia uxore concumhere, set omnium Aorum est pestimuvci, qaoA. 

coTxtm naiuram fit. %Isii omnes voeantur sodomite. Masculus cum 

Maaeulo. uelffemina cumfemina. uel Masculus eumjemina, ^t^usti- 

nuB. Quoeum^e auiem modo tale factum exeroet preterqusLm inter 

hominem elfeminam ordinate. & in vase debUo. vicium contra naturam. 

& m>dwmtieium iudieaJtar. ^Also )>is commandement forbedith alle 

unlaofal cnssynges. & clippinges. & ragynges. & unclene touchinge. 

ffor he )wt towchith picke. is defouled of l^e picke. % A good man of 

religion wol ener be tille ilke man & woman, as yo\y^ his prior sat 

besydes fam & sawe & herde. % A good weddeth man wol be to ilke 

awoman. as ]K>a2 )Kit his wijf herde & sau^e. & Jie wijf also to hir 

husboonde. & a pnge man, or woman, as per fadiir. or modur herde.' 

or sau;^ % A semant man or woman, as per maysttir & maysticraa 

herde or knew. In alle Jnnges |>at p^rteyneth to syn. or to ontruthe. 

% ffi>r eaer homlynes. & towchinges. & halkus and hemes. Acussinges 

ft sttynges^ ft ofte used, bringeth men ft women to syn. Bot agood 

man or woman pai dredith god. pnge. or wolde of what so gree so euer 

^mmgd is repeated, and strode oat with red ink ; the a is in the maigin by B. 

'Above the line by B. 

*A«rck repeated, and stro^ oat with red ink. 

*In the margin bj A. 
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he be. he wol avoyde & schonon al silke toke^mes. ffor silke mtiner 
usinges is more for luste. fen for deuocion to holynes. yaidorus. iVbn 
enim perfecte vicium vificitiiT niH sollicite causa ik opoTtunitas viciij 

caueatur. ^Seint paule saith. it is good finge to aman 
.1 corinthio- ^^^ fQ^ ^o towchen a woman. Andseint atistin seith, if 
ruin. Mj. aur ^^ .^ ^ ^^^^ finge not for to towchen awomaii. pen he 

saith. it is euil pinge for to towchen hir. ^[ So it seniith 
hi holy writte & be doctiires. pat howjeuer aman toche awoman. or pe 

woman |>e man for luste. it defilith pe saule saue wtt/i in 
° ' ^ pe sacrament of ^ wedlock. ^ Also pou man or woma>i 

pat suffreste lechere in pin howse usud. knawynge. Or pat pou con- 
senteste to ony oper. Or suffreste it wytingely. per pat hit pei-teyneth 
to pe to amende it. Or if pat pou mi^the amende it. I. say pat pou 
schalt be pinisched be pe doome of god as he pat dooth pe deede. 
Aftur pe wordes of seint paule. And aftar pe wordes of holy writt & 
doctures. £cc/esiastici. xxi^. Preeurre prior in domum tiuim pecc&ta 
abidendo, ne tecum veniant in morte, ^ Ad romanos, i. Non solum 
qui faciunt digni sunt morte*. «et qui consendunt facientih\x&. 
^ IsidoTxxs. Non solum f adores t «et & consocios peecBii tenere obnoxios. 



The semfth commaundement of god. 

Septimum mandatum est Non furtum fades, heer is forbodon. 
Sacrilege. And rauen. And ocur. And symony. Alle untrue * 
Mesures. And fals wijthes. & mettes. for to bye be woon. A' 
selle bi anopur. ^ Sacrilege is. wen haly pinge. or imhalued is taken 
out of haly place wttAouten lauful leue. And also it is sacrilege to 
spende haly chirche goodes in mys use. Or to witt draw truje t^us. 
Offringes. or rentes, pot perteyneth truly to haly chirche. % Ocur is 
on diuerse maneres. As if pou take outh for pe lone. Or sellest derre 
for pe lone & for pe respite of pe lone, or delay of tyme. Or if pou 
lene a weed to a day be enprise. & he breke pe day pou takest alle. 
And on pe same wise of f ermus & of londes. Seint gregor sais. abouen 

^ wijgt€8 struck oat with red ink before memresk ' AboTe the line by R 
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aUe merchaundise. of byinge. or sellynge. or lenynge. I. kursede be 

fe ocurer. gregonus. Unde 9uper wnnea merehatores ' plus maledielus 

ett U9ariu8. Also gif aman gif to alord. or leneth tresur. for fat fe 

lorde schulde gif his sone a benefice. % Also agaynes pia commande- 

ment dooth he fat tuuth any rauen. )>at is he )>at taketh tjioper mafines 

good wiongely. on see. or londe agaynes his wille. to his 

^^ ' knawinge. or # to his unknouinge. % Rape is. of nonnes. 

or maydenes. & wedues. etcetem, % Also a gaynes fiB commaunde- 

ment doos alle ]>ese werkemen of crafte. And pese laburers. )>at 

maketh euel werke. A selleth it for good )>inge & good werke. knoinge 

wel pat he dooth defraude & begylynge to his euyncristen. <& so he 

selleth "with oothes his good falsly. and be gilith his hrofer untruly. 

^ Also pese labureres. pat maken couenant be fe day. or be pe woke 

for to do truly )^r labur. for aserten of hire, and )>ai faynen. or 

loytrtin. or putten of pat )«t ))ai mi^h do in oon day. put it of in to two 

daies. or aday and anhall for couedse. I. say hit is peite. ffor l^e same 

oouenant pat he maketh for to be truly payed for his labnr. on pe 

same wise pe same couenant byndeth him in pe si^th of god for to do ^ 

troly his labur in aUe pingea pat is in laufulnes. neper* in longe sit- 

tinges ne in puttynges' off ffor I'e wille of god is. )Hxt aman schal do 

to his nei^bur. as he wolde pat his nei^bur dede to him. ^ And also 

fUs commaundement forbedith alle maner wttA drawinge wrongesly of 

an o^ mannes god. And Jnit is. Yfeper )H»t it be take priuily. or 

oppnly. be stenl^e. or be sotilte. or be fals wordes. or fals mesurus, 

mettis. or wijthes. or ftis opus & feyned. ^ Also )>o pat do not per 

dwteas to ^ holy chirch i & as ]hx) pat payeth not hir dettus & per 

tythes truly. And paX maknth not l^er offringes. & obladons dewlj. 

Or paX dooth ony wronge priuyly. or apertely to holy chirche. Al 

pf^*' doos agaynes pe commaundement. ^ Also ]h> |>at wttA holdeth 

werkemen per hire. Or )>er awne mennes wages, for per trauel. or for 

per wages & hire, silke men kepit not I'is commaundement. % Also 

^ pat oppreat his tenantes. or pai meynteineth fals querellis. or pat 

dooth imy extoisions. or wronges for couetise. or for hatradon. or for 

* Abofve tlie line bj A ' Altered from ne by B. 

* Altand firam |N%«9i by B. 
^AUmd from /c fay BL 
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malis to fer sugettus. or to any oper, )>ai kepe not )>is oommaunde- 
ment % And also |>ai fat binemith amannus good name, or profit, be 
priue detraccion. lu alle pese beforesaid and in many ofer ifi brekynge 
,. . . of f e commawndementes of god. ^ In efeitferonomio. 

24,,^ Non tiegabia mercedem indigentis <& pauperis & 
cetera. ^ iMce, xv, Qut fidelis eat in minimot & in maior fidelis est. 
Et qui in modico iniqrms est. & in maior iniquus est. Item nota. Quod 
ita eommittitur furtum. In reparua .' sicfiit in magna. Item terontmus. 
ffurtum. non solum in maioribus, set edam hi minor ibuB iudicatur, 
Non enim quod ffurto ablatum est! set metis furantis attenditar, 
^ Concupicencia. is he pat gedureth. ^] Afid Auarieia, is he Atit 
kepith. 



The ei^ihe commaundmerd of god is Pis. 

Octauum mandatum. Non loquaris falsum testimonium, eontrsL 
pxoximum tuum, ^That is. J^ou schalt nojth bere no fals 
wittnes agaynes fi neijbwr. nei)>er for loue. ne for no fauwr. 
ne for no drede. ne for no lukwr of wynnynge of worldly good, 
ffor an |>ou do. J'ou brekest \\s commaundement. Acordinge 
hirto. In leuitico. xix. Non consideres personam pauperis! nee 
uuUum potentis, set iuste iudica proximo tuo. Mathei. x. Et nolite 
timere eos qui ocddunt corpus! animam auiem non possuat oeddere. 
Set pocius eum timere, qui |x>te8t & animam & corpus perdere in gehen- 
nam, i, ttmothei. v. Nichil faciens tn aliam partem declinando, 
% Agaynes I'is commandemente doos )>ai. fat wilfully putteth fBm to book 
oo}>e. or in fiage )>at is dowtabul. or in plesinge to ony man for fauur. 
bot it^ were in a^l iuste cause & sekur. ne for noon euil wille. or for 
to hindvr woon. & in foferinge of anofer, T. sai )>o )'at doon so synnen 
deedly. & slen gostly. % Also * agaynes fis oommaundement doos al 
fals reoordurs. gyluru^. glosers. flaturers Bacbiteres.' detracturus. 
wriers. & scomers. & lyers. defamurs. & euyll conselurs & lesynmun- 
gers. & bosters. And fo pat sayin agaynes consciens. & fals hreperen, 

^ Aboye the line by B. ' Altered from Al by B. 

' Altered from bocbiUres by B. 
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and flas fcvned frendes & euil tisers. & fals expositures of holy writte. 
Prophet. Beiti qui euatodiunt iudicium & faeiunt iusticiam in omni 
tempore, fibr |>e mowje )>at lieth. eleeth }>e saule % Aman schulde not 
maken alesjnge for noon orpeliche mannes profit ! for aman sal not 

harme his awne^ saule. for to help an nofer manes body. 

Bot raider )>an aman schulde maken alesynge it were 
betur to halden his pees, if )>at he damot or wolnot say )>e soj'e. for 
hinderinge of him fat he dredith or loueth. ^ Neuerles perfeccion 
wolde in alle causus aman schulde sai ]>e 80]>e. And also peA l^at 
haldeth fer pees. & saith not fe sothe )k)uj ]>ai konne. wen )>ai been 
askud. % Also in )>is commavndement is for boden specially in for- 
sweringe oponly to fore aiuges man berioge fals wittnes. And alle 
oper priuy for sweringes in alle causus. And alle fals excusacions. 
And alle fals wittnes for drede. loue. or fauur. or for wratthe. or for 
enuye. And alle glosinges. & flatef-inges. ^ So by pis commaunde- 
mente. aman schulde not halde Viith his awne fadtcr. ne wttA- noon 
Qiper heend in pis world in afals querel. ne in noon fals opynion. ne in^ 
eanseUe. for if pat he do so witynly. pan doos he agaynes his eonsciens. 
And in pat aman sueth pe wille of pe flesch & noijth of pe saule. 
romanorum. viij. Si enim ^eeunc^um camem vixeritU. morienUnL 
And if pat we lijfen aftur pe wille of pe flesch. we schulen be deed, 
ffor geef aman folueth pe wille of pe flesch. in as miche he berith fala 
wittnes agaynes pe saule In deuironomio. xxiUj. Non occidentuT paires 
pxoflija nee flij pro fntribus, set t^nti^gut^^ue pro peocsito morietur. 
^ Agay pis commaundement do pai. pat asoyleth pam po^ pai may not 
asoyla Or byndeth pam pat pai schulde not bynde with kur8inge& 
And pai pot prechen fids agaynes holy chirche. And pai pat auant- 
theth* pan of konnynge & crafte pat pai konne noijthe. % In devi* 
ronomio. xx, vy, Maledietus homo qui peruertit iudicium aduene. & 
pupiUL & vidue. 



1 Above the line fay A * Altered from atcaniM^ by B. 
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The neythe commaundenumi of god. 

Nonum mandatum. Non coneupisces uzorem proximi tui. That 
is. I. cowima??xie 30 w. fat je* desire, ne couet noi^t jowre 
nei^btires wiif. ne his dou%tur. ne his seruant man ne 

woman. nei]nir be * way of syn i ne be way of wronge 
^ ^ * ^ ^ In fe sijste commawndement is forboden fe dede of 

lechere. & )>e wilful consent fcrto. saf within fe hooly sacrament of 
wedlack. ^ And in fis commandement fe * wille of )>e syn is forbo- 
den. And not oonly }>e wille of fat deede of \>at syn. bot also }>e wille 
& fe desire to haf ony occasions to do lechere. & flesly steringes. or 
delectacions in )>e fieche. fibr luste euer maketh )>e syn. So ))at god 
commataideth clannes of body from alle maner fleschely dedes of 
lechery out of trewe wedlacke. % And alle so al * danes of herte, 
from unlauful couetinge. & desiringe of ]>e dede of lechere. and also 
alle lechures delectacions. % The woman pat taketh anoper man pen 
hir howsboonde. scho defilisth hir howsboonde bed. wit^ a titul of 
forsakynge. And pe man on pe same^ maner to pe wijf. Seint 
paule ' seis it is agret sacrament, and ho is defectif. hit wol not been 
unpynisched greuesly. ^ ffomichatun/4 and avoutrerus god salle 

deme pBm That is in a special doom be here self, he is- 
•^ ^^***" aglotuntes lechur. J>at hath of his awne Inowje. & stelith 

ol'er menus. And per fore he sail be pyniched. for lechere. for 
glotonne. & I'efthe. ^Ad hebreos. xiij. fformcatores. et adyJleros 
vudicabit deus, td est in speciali iudieio, hanorabile eonnibvum in 
omntius. ei thorus in maeulatus. Ad epAesios. 6, SaeiBmentum hoc 
magnum eeL 



^ Above the line by B. * Altered from pau by B. 

' In the nuirgin by A. 
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Tht tenthe commaundement of god. 

NOn wncupiBcea rem pioximi tui, % That is. )k>u schalt not 
desire ]nne nei^bures good. That is to say. )k>u schalt not 
ooaette ]d ndbures hows, ne his seniant. ne man ne woman 
fat perteyneth to him hot in good eonsciens. ne his ox. ne his hors. ne 
his asse. ne no good of his is wron|;el7. ne^ for labur neper in bjinge 
ne in sellynge ne bargenige. ne in takynge. neij'er pi self, ne noon oyer 
bi l^e. jorou^Morum. xxviij. Prineq>8 qui Kbenter audit ^ mendad om- 
nea minidros habel impiaa Quia dcriptum est, Os qood mentitur oeddU 
ammam. & perdes omnea gut locuntur^ meadaeitan. 
^^ % Also jH)u schalt not haf pi neibures good' be byinge 

of plee or bargenige for ]yi profit & to' his hanne. so pat )k)u schalt 
not for ooaetise of his good be gyle him wilfully be no maner sotilte in 
bargeninge to byen of him knowinge weL )>at he schulde harmed 
^bL ^ And also, if pat l^i nei^bur haue al'inge pat he haath. & is 
not wille for to leue it & lis^y it wol stonden him in stede anol^er 
tym& & paa desireste it fro him i pan poa kepiste not )>is oommande- 
ment ^ And als so if ]Kit )k)u plede wrongesly wtt^ ony man for his 
good, and ^u^e pat ]Hm gete it noij^th wttA ]»! plee pat is wrongef 
owj^er his howse. or his l<mde. be maistrL as )>i desire. & wille were, 
set doos >oa agaynes pe commaundement And also, if pat ]iou desir- 
este ony mannttf deeth. for his heritage, or for ony o]>er good, pan ]K>a 
doost agaynes pis commanndement ^ Also pia commaundement for- 
beditL aDe maner wronges. & fals oouetise. & slei^tus. & cautelis. for 
to hane ]d nd^bureB good wrangely & agaynes his wille. ff or poa schalt 
notdeorewilfhlly. ne schedie no good of his ]Hit he haih un rigtwes pat 
were agaynes his wille for to leuen. Ne )k>u schalt not by of him. hot 
pat he may selle pe laufiilly. noper lond ne renthe. ne noon oper )>inge 
knawinge to ]« bot in aUe tmthe. & iustenes. ffor pis is haly scriptur. 
oonfermynge of )>e ten oommaundementts of god. And takuth heed, 
of rex achab. &of nabot Nan eaneupiscee damumpioximi tuL Mcun- 
dtaa Auguttinum. kie psohibet eonmpiceaeiam reiaUene immobilis. 

1 Alined from MMiBto by the cnudng oC the «. 

'Inthemaiginb^A. * Abore the line by A. 
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Non desiderabis uxorem eius. non seruuva. nee ancillam. non bouem, 
noD CLsinum. nee omnia que illius sunt. % Hie prohihil eoneupiceaciam 
rei mobUis. secundum. Origenum. tam>en unum est preeeptum. 
^ Zacharie prophete, v. Ego video volumen volans. longitudo eius. xx, 
eubUorum. & latUudo eius, x. cubiiorum, & dixit ad me. Hec est 
maledixio que egredietur super faeiem omnis terre. qviia omnisfur sicut 
ibi seriptum est iudicabitxiT. Et omnis iurans ex hoe similiter iudiea- 
bitui. 'Edueam illud didt dominus exteri. & veniet ad domum Juris. 
& ad domum iurantis, in^ nomine m>eo mendaciter. et 
^ ^ ^ eomm>orabitur ^ in m>edio ^ domus eius. & cousum>et eum 

& ligna eius. & lapides. & cetera. Math. vij. Omnia ergo queeumq\ie 
uuttis ut faciant vobis homines. & vos fadte illis. hee est enim lex & 
prophete. Non omnis qui didt michi. dovnne. daonne. intrabiJt in 
regnum. eelomm. set qui fadt voluntatem patris md qai in celts est. 
Luce. vj. Qaid autem vocastis me domine. domine. & nonfadtis que 
dico f Johannes, xiiij. Si dUigitis me. mandata mea seruate. Mathei. 
xix. Si vis ingredi ad uitam serua mandata. Qui nobis concedat. qni 
uiuit. & regnat. 



^ In the margin by A. 
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NOTES 



p. 9, L 21 iUt dearlj for ilke. 1. 22 /(rf for m/. 1. 24 Between i^ and Aw a 
word has been completely scratched oyer. 

P. 10, 1. 1 Rown, So the ics. The difFerence between o and e in the writing 
is so slight that the two letters were easily oonfnsed. 1. 21 langu for landes. 
1. 25 chirderen for ehilderen. 

P. 11, 1. 10 man <£ wemen for man <£ woman, L 35 After god three words have 
been written in the nuurgin by B. The second of these words may be either ^ or 
^ The last word cannot be read with any degree of certainty ; seemingly it is 
fauer, though it may be traudL Either of these readings makes good sense. The 
added phrase is not absolutely necessary. 

P. 12, L 2 •kaplakw'. QL Kluge, Paul's Qrvndrm, lOiM). L 15 urfe for uraefe. 
1. 23 nwda for moIuiu, 

P. 13, 1. 32 for to with ho OaU^ etc ^/or to wit who ataJU, etc 
P. 14, L 1 And of, etc probably for As. LI loues. It seems certain that 90ue8=^ 
devet is intended and that it is a reference to the practice described by Brand, 
Popular AniiqmtieSt m, 85 ff. 1. 14 dtmnosicta for diiitiMim, which probably was 
in the original from which the scribe was copying dticindab, the d, of course, 
being a mistake for a. 1. 16 ydolairiam for ydolatria. L 35 gegor for grtgor. 
P. 15, 1. 29 $emetweL One word in the MB. 
P. 16, 1. 22 At the foot of foL 121b : 

g. petrL t, f MdiuM enim trot eU wm eognooeere viam iustieie. fOMm po9t 
agmdonem rdrortum eonusrti ab eo quod iUi» tndilum est nneto mandato. 
ystdorus de «ttmmo. 6ono. Tanto eiUm maiua eognoocitai peeeatum esse, 
juanto enm maior qai peoootor [ =p0ooeU] habetur, 

octaum. 5. f Obtdire oportd deo magis qanm konanibtu. dtdit deus 
ipirittim tanetum omnt&us oboduntibxiA nbi. 

gngorvoA. Si ueraciler christianiu es8«. plus dd uidietum ^uam Aominu 
voeet ttmantt. 
L 23 mom for manor, 
P. 16 Qloss, L 5 perdes for perdeL 

P. 17, L 1 mtf for men, L 12 eommaundemetit for commaundemaUU. 1. 15 Quia 
for ^i, L 16 adhibem for adhibeL 

P. 18, L 24 intandam for uUandam. 1. 26 swe for moert. 1. 28 )>e for >er. 1. 30 
quoduL SotheM& 

37 
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P. 19, L 10 attujsfh for m«s. 

P. 21, L 17 iUiweyidendy Is omitted between <laodrei0anie. h 2i gone for glorie. 
P. 22; L 7 Supply etiU between poUmim and ad, Vm for vm, mit$endvm for 
wtmirfmi. L 9 At the bottom of foL 122b: 

f J« caaodom. x|^'. xt$. Diet prima ertt taneto [atqne] ioUmpmi. ei dU» Mp- 

fnia eademfutMaU vmnabilu, m^U opmi/aeietia in eU. exeqptiB hij9 91M 

mdvuomdampvtmaiL €i cbteruabUU osimo. 31. 35, In leuitico, t3, f Joeictaf 

flit doaankfu ad aioyiM dieau, Ikemo dU menni hmm §epfim! die$ expior 

aoDu erii eeUbrrimuB, <&. ooeoftitor tanetotf. Affligetiaqat animas vestrof in eo, 

Jt ofireiU hoiocattam <lomino. Omn^ opus senti^ noafacieti$ in tempore 

<iiei Atmis / gala dia prapidacioaU taL fd propteietor 0061s dominiM (2ea« 

vaster. Omnis anuna gue afflida fumfuerit die hoc peribit depopulie mie. 

Et gue operis quippiamfeetrU ' ddebo earn de popalo wo, NichU ergo operis 

fadetig ia eo. LegiUimum tempUemum erit vobls in eunebu ^eneroeioni&as. 

^ hahiladaaifmB veetris, S<Mtitvan requieecionis eeL [et] affligetie animae 

vestrof die nomo mentis, A uegpera tugue ad ueeperam ! eeUhriHs eabbaia 

nestra dial clomlnns omnip[ofefu]. 

L 14 ni«m: boast, praise, extolL Gf. Wright, Dial Diet., q, r, 1. 26 $ad: 

sated. LSOfwne: emptj; Scotchioom. Skeat denies that the word is O. K and 

takes it as a Norse borrowing, loel. Umr, Wall (Ang., zx, 135) dtes O. R ton 

(onlj in poetry) and Low German tomL He includes hone among the words that 

that may be of either English or ScandinsTian origin. 

P. 23^ L 9 beoik. An nnusaal form at this date. Again we may haye here a 
caxeless oooldsioa of e and e, or it may be that booth is a form brought directly 
OTer firam the text that the scribe was copying, which probably was, as in many 
other Instsnwi a roxj old text. L 25 tiuse probably for tlvsK ^* m/owse for 
«oi0s^ (p. 32; L 3). The scribe may have intended duite^ mistaking s for >• 
Rtnittmann records: fkaK i^oMK ^011!^ sUuigl^ dauMSe, L 30 feetmut for 

P. 24^ L 10 5re for hnte. L16 garleU. Interesting tautology, which is to be 
accounted for, probaUy, by the difference of usage in the scribe's dialect and that 
of the copy he was following. 

P. 25^ L 1 ealAeru»tar for ea i ke ti m h ar, L 5 quae is (knitted between oporanUur 
and <ie. L 18 soeo&itet for vooaiibir, L 28 aoluB for soKf. 

P. 26; L 15 Jb^ lor Aim^er. 

P. 28, L 14 imager. The contraction oyer the e in the MB. is sordy that used 
lor er. Longe is, of course, intended. L 2S euugngatj kissinges. eiippingee: 
emhracingB. Oyppynge or kyssynge, or towchynge of lyth. Myrc, InsCncettoa for 
PoBriak PrieiiM^ p. ^. raggn^: wanton playing. L 31 Aom^ynes: intimacy, 
funOiaiity. OL N. K />., and Wright, DiaL Diet., q. t. Not in Stiattmann. 
kaikae amd henm : comers and re cess es . A oonyentional pairing. Bp^ht's 
Ckemer (1596), Addrea toCSiaucer ; *<Where hast thou dwelt good Geffrey al 
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this while ? ... In haalkos, and heme, Qod wot, and in exile." Trevitsa 
(Bolls Series), i, 9 : << Dedalus haus ha> manj halkes and hnrnes." BatU Bating 
(E. R T. S. ), p. 121 : "In canernjs and in ernes.'' 
P. 30, 1. 7 At the foot of fol. 124 b : 

IS, Ad Ae&reos. HonorabtU eomitf^tiim t« omniftas. A ikonu imnacuUUus. 
ffomieaiortM A advUeros iudioabil deui, td est ta tpeeUJi mdido, .5. Ad q»Ae- 
sios. SacrcaneatuM hoe, moffnum uL Fsidoras. de summo. 6ono. PrineipalUer 
Anne duobvM vicifs diabcius humano generi donimatar, id est per mipeihiam 
meatiB & UuEuriam oamiz, per hec duo vicia diaboboB kum/oawm pomdti gmxiB, 
ut dvm meni€m erigiL vd dum per hacuriam eamem corrumpiL 
BrewU eat vdupiaafomieaaonis * aet perpeiua. est pena fofnieanH$, 
L 8 weduei, widows. OE. widuwe, Promp, Pan, widue, L 24 tUn^ for tlren^ 
L 33 hairadon. The N, K D, records haJbtden^ haierdyn and kaairedyn^ but not 
the form here. 
P. 31, 1. 6 At the foot of fol. 125 : 

Actus. X, In verttote eomperi[o] ^uoniam wm perwnaroLm aecepior dew/ 
ut in oimni genU que ttmel [eum]. et operator tiisticiam aoeepbu est illL 
1. 29 reoordun: witnesses, gloeers: flatteres, decieTers. L 30 wrien; ac- 
cusers. 

P. 32, L 1 JUu torfals, HaerB : enticers. L 3 mowj^e for moiosbe. 1. 25 Agay for 
Agagnes, L 28 |>an for ^am, 
P. 33, L 1 negthe for neynthe, 

P. 84, L 7 bargenige for hargeiwnge, L 8 teiba omitted between audit and 
mendac^. 1. 10 At the foot of foL 125b : 

Zacharie prophete. f Loquimini ueritatem unusquisqite cum proximo 
8U0 ueritatem & indicium pads indicate in portis yettds, & unnsqidsque 
malum contra amicum suum ne cogitetis in oordibiif resfris. A iuramentum 
meum rerax ne diligatis. Omnia enim hec sunt que odi dicit domtnns. 
L 12 bargenige. Again the second n is omitted. L 14 ie is omitted be- 
tween schulde and Aormed. 
P. 85, L 8 extort for oennliim. 1. 9 At the foot of foL 126: 

■JEbelesiastici. xany . Fir mnjfiim iwranB r^pUbitar imqaUaU. A non diaoedal 
a domo eiui plaga, 
h 16 voeattls for toeaUs, 
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NATURE SIMILES IN CATULLUS. 



1. Nee meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 
Qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 
Ultimi flosy praeter eunte postquam 

Tactus aratrost, (11, 21-24). 

2. Mentem amore revinciens, 
Ut ten ax hedera hue et hue 
Arborem implieat errans* (61, 33-35). 

3. Ut flos in saeptis seeretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nuUo convolvus aratro, 

Quern mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber, 
Multi ilium pueri, multae optavere puellae: 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
NuUi ilium pueri, nuUae optavere puellae: 
Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est; 
Cum eastum amisit poUuto corpore florem. 
Nee pueris iocunda manet nee cara puellis. ( 62, 39-47) • 

4. Ut vidua in nudo vitis quae nascitur arvo, 
Numquam se extollit, numquam mitem educat uvam, 
Bed teiierum prono deflectens pondere corpus 

lam iam contingit summum radice flagellum, 

Hanc uuUi agxicolae, nuUi coluere iuvenci; 

At si forte eadem est ulmo coniuncta marita, 

Multi illam ag^ricolae, multi coluere iuvenci: 

Sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum inculta senescit; 

Cum par conubium maturo tempore adepta est, 

Cara viromagis et minus est invisa parenti. (62,49-58). 

5. virgo 

Regia, quam suavis expirans castus odores 
Lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat, 

' For an odd inversion ol thip nmile, cf . 61, 102. 
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Quales Eurotae propignunt flumina myrtus 
Aurave distinctos educit verna colores. (64, 87-90) • 

6. Nam velut in summo quatientem bracchia Tauro 
Quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum 
Indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 
Eruit (ilia procul radicitus exturbata 

Prona cadit, late quaeviscumque obvia frangens), 
Sic domito saevom prostravit corpore Theseus 
Nequiquam vanis iactantetn cornua ventis. 

(64, 105-109). 

7. Haec mandata prius constauti mente tenentetn 
Thesea ceu pulsae ventorum flamine nubes 

Aerium nivei montis Itquere cacumen. (64, 238-240). 

8. Hie, qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans Zephyrus proclivas incitat undas 
Aurora exoriente vagi sub limina solis. 
Quae tarde primum dementi flamine pulsae 
Procedunt, leviterque sonant plangore cachinni. 
Post vento crescente magis magis increbescunt 
Purpureaque procul nantes a luce refulgent. 
Sic ibi vestibuli linquentes regia tecta 

Ad se quisque vago passim pede discedebant. 

(64, 269-277), 

9. Namque velut densas praecerpens messor aristas 
Sole sub ardenti flaventia demetit arva 
Troiugenum inf esto prosternet corpora ferro. 

(64, 3S3.3SS), 

10. Maesta neque assiduo tabescere lumina fletu 

Cessarent tristique imbre madere genae, 
Qualis in aerii perlucens vertice montis 

Rivos muscoso prosilit e lapide. 
Qui, cum de prona praeceps est valle volutus. 

Per medium densi transit iter populi, 
Dulce viatorum lasso in sudore levamen. 

Cum gravis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. (68, 55-62). 
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11. Hie, velut in nigro iactatis turbine nautis 
Lenius aspirans aura secunda venit 
lam prece PoUucis, iam Castoris implorata: 
Tale fuit nobis AUius auxilium. (68, 63-66). 

I. 

At the first glance, the most striking thing about these 
similes is the fact that five of the eleven occur in the same 
poem,2the epyllion Marriage cf Pdeus and Thetis, that three oth- 
ers appear in the formal epithalamia, and that only three of 
the whole iiumber are used in poems of a personal nature. 
This would perhaps not be worthy of remark if the poet 
were another than Catullus, of all the Roman poets pre- 
eminently the most personal, the most spontaneous, the most 
lyric, the most direct in disclosing the deeper life of his 
heart. 

It is particularly true of Catullus, if of any poet, that his 
art is not a thing outside of himself, but is the immediate and 
necessary expression of his most intimate emotions. It is this 
quality of truth which, more than any other, raises him to 
the foremost place among Rome's lyric poets. We feel com- 
pelled therefore to look to those poems in which he has so 
openly revealed himself for all the poetic modes of expression 
which are in a true sense natural to him. Of course it should 
not be understood by this that only that which is found in 
the poems of his own personal feeling is to be admitted as 
non-artificial; but it is to be understood that a form of ex- 
pression which he fails to employ in the personal poems 
but elsewhere employs with comparative frequency and with 
rare brilliancy and beauty comes at once under suspicion as a 
thing that does not spring emotionally, so to speak, from his 
heart, ^ut is elaborated by the intellectual skill of his brain. 

Such argument is, however, not necessary to convince us 
that the simile is to Catullus merely a conventional device of 
rhetoric. It is a question whether the simile is ever more 
than that save in its own proper surroundings in narrative 
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poetry. In the natural epic it is peculiarly in place atid 
springs into being with fine fitness, but in all other forms it in- 
variably seems in whole or in part artificial. In Catullus the 
simile impresses one at once with its artificiality, and it is 
through its lack of the CatuUan intimacy that we are left 
more or less cold. If this is true, then the three similes 
which are used in allusion to his own personal experience are 
of all the greater significance. 

Two of these (10 and 11) occur side by side in the elegy to 
to his friend AUius and tell of the service' Allius had ren- 
dered him in supplying a meeting place for hitnself and his 
mistress. If this mistress was Clodia — a fact generally ac- 
cepted but by no means with certainty established — ^the value 
he attached to the assistance of his friend is unquestionable, 
and forces us to look more closely at the objects in nature 
which supply him with a comparison. 

The first one (10) is a mountain stream which, flashing 
down over the mossy stones, furnishes cool refreshment to the 
dwellers in the parched valley below; the second (11) is the 
favorable breeze which, to the joy of the sailors, springs up 
after the black storm. Without doubt both of these phenom- 
ena of nature lay within the poet's own experience and were 
certainly often objects of his personal observation. His birth- 
place, Verona, near the foothills of the Alps, afforded him 
many an opportunity of noting the details of the mountain 
stream which he pictures with such accuracy. CatuUus's 
travels, the richness of his language in metaphors from the 
sea, his allusions to the sea more frequent than to any other 
object in nature, leave us in no donbt as to his experience 
of storm and the sweetness of the succeeding favorable 
breeze. 

Yet with all this, there remains, somehow, the feeling that 

' Commentators differ as to whether the object of comparison in 10 is the 
relief of tears or the service of a friend. In quoting the passage above 1 
have followed the former view; bnt the context makes clrar that in either 
case the ultimate object is the friend's service. For full discussion, vid. 
{lUis ad loc. 
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even these similes, personal though they are and certainly 
drawn from his own experience, are more or less cold and 
are still but the conventional trick of rhetoric. They fail in 
some vague, indefinable way of having the true spirit of 
Catullus which, when he is at his best and speaking from his 
heart of hearts, shuns and abhors all tricks and conventions. 
Exactly wherein the evidence of the missing quality lies is not 
easy to point out. It is a feeling rather than a judgment, 
and is not witnessed by anything that occurs in the passage, 
but by the absence of something which only the poet himself 
could put there. The feeling is made vivid, however, by a com- 
parison with the poem on Sirmio or with that on the phaselus 
which brought the poet home from his travels. It would 
hardly be fair to make comparison with any of the Lesbia 
cycle, although such comparison would readily convince us. 

May not this sense of coldness, if the feeling is a true one, 
serve as a corroborative argument that the mistress referred 
to in these verses — ad qvam communes exereeremvs amares — was 
after all not Clodia? 

The third simile (1) of the three that express a comparison 
for personal things is the most beautiful and the most celebrated 
of all the eleven. And justly so, because here we feel that 
we are with the real Catullus. After his long and faithful 
service of love, after the forgiving of Clodia's countless sins 
against himself, her final conduct of heartless cruelty and 
abandon, of open and flagrant shame, has uprooted his love — 
so, at least, he believes for the moment — just as the passing 
plowshare uproots the wild flower on the edge of the meadow. 

The simile forms the close of the bitter, indeed brutal mes- 
sage of dismissal in answer, probably, to some appeal on 
Clodia's part to be reinstated. The very simplicity of ex- 
pression, the very brevity, put us in close touch with the 
man's heart; and the tenderness in the allusion naively re- 
veals his self-pity and the very love he felt for his own 
passion which had been the inspiration of his life. The con- 
trast between the brutality of the former part of the poem 
and the gentleness of the comparison bears witness to what 
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we infer from other sources, that he never wholly succeeded 
in freeing himself from his bondage to Clodia. This is the 
one simile altogether free from artificiality. 

In sharp contrast with this are the five similes (5 to 9) that 
occur in the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Each is taken 
from a different object of nature. Ariadne is like the flowers 
that grow by the waters of Eurotas or those that are brought 
to bloom by the breezes of spring; the slaying of the Minotaur 
by Theseus is compared to the uprooting by the storm of a 
wide-spreading oak or a tall pine on the mountain-top; the 
slipping away of his father's instructions from the memory of 
Theseus is like the scattering of clouds before the wind from 
the snow-covered mountains; the departure of the wedding 
guests suggests the hurrying and merry plash of the waves 
driven by the breeze of purple morning; the slaughter of the 
Trojans that Achilles is some day to engage in will be like 
the reaper's mowing of the yellow grain under the hot sun. 
All of these are more or less commonplace, particularly the 
two similes for slaughter, and are subject to the same com- 
ment as the first two above; but they are all handled with the 
usual freedom and sweep of Catullus. 

Of the three similes 2 to 4 two are the thread- 
bare comparison of marriage with the union of the vine and 
the tree. The very brief one in poem 61 (2) is reduced to its 
simplest terms and is in no way noteworthy, unless it be in 
the variation from the usual grapevine to the ivy. The 
second one (4) is carried out with elaborate detail: The 
widowed vine in a field barren of all cultivated things — and 
so more or less without beauty to the average Roman — ^is un- 
able to raise itself up or to produce fruit, but bending with 
its own weight touches its topmost branch with its root, 
valueless alike to husbandman and cattle; but if it chance to 
be united with the elm, its value at once returns. The simile 
is of course from the wine-growing industry of Italy*. The 
third simile of this group is far more pleasing. The com- 

'Fr!edrich| Gommentar, p. 289, has pointed out its Italian character. 
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parisoa of a maiden to a flower is very frequent in Catullus 
both in direct allusion and in metaphor* In this case, the 
maiden is a flower that grows hidden away in a shut-in gar- 
den, nourished by the sun, the rain, and the breezes, and 
desired of all; but when plucked, withers and is an object of 
desire to none. 

This brief outline of the contents of the similes shows a 
wide enough variety, when the limited number of objects for 
which comparisons are sought is taken into consideration. 
The meadow flower, the ivy and the tree, the plucked flower, 
the neglected vine, the myrtle of Kurotas, the oak and pine 
felled by the tempest, the scattering of the clouds, the waves 
driven by the wind, the mowing of grain, the mountain 
stream, the favorable breeze — there are no duplicates. Sea, 
sky, mountain, field, river bank, vineyard, storm, are the 
sources for the poet's material. No less varied are the sub- 
jects that suggest comparisons: the death of love, the 
clinging bride, the unmarried maiden, the beautiful Ariadne, 
the slaying of the Minotaur, forgetfulness, the departure of 
the wedding guests, the slaughter of the Trojans, the relief 
of tears, the assistance of a friend. One is struck by the fact 
that in this list many more occasions for the simile suggest 
themselves to the poet in the emotions or the mental activities 
of the human characters than in their physical acts. But this 
is only in keeping with the character of the poet and of his 
best poetry. 

II. 

A certain degree of objectivity — by which is meant, the 
standing off at a distance from the phenomena of the natural 
world about us in order the better to observe and appreciate 
them — is essential in all cases to the simile. If the object 
with which the simile makes comparison be removed, the 
simile itself is necessarily merely an objective picture of a bit 
of nature. From this point of view the similes of Catullus 

"So frequently in c. 61; cf. 64^ 89; 62, 64; 100, 2. 
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are of special interest, because it is only in them that he ever 
stops to paint nature objectively at alL In all his other 
allusions nature is but a setting for the human action, offering* 
either contrast or likeness, and mentioned in a quite inci- 
dental manner. It is true that no Roman poet has handled 
the natural setting so brilliantly and with such power as 
Catullus has in the AUis^ but nowhere in the frantic rush of 
that remarkable poem are we stopped to be shown nature 
an undf&r sich. If we would learn, then, of the poet's nature 
painting, we must look to these few short passages contain- 
ing his similes. 

Much as we are made to teel their conventional character, 
as suggested above, nevertheless we can see plainly through 
them that Catullus had an appreciation for the beautiful in 
nature such as was rare among the poets of his race. We are 
accustomed to say that the Romans admired the milder, 
gentler forms of nature, but abhorred, were even terrorized 
by, the rugged, the grand, the picturesque, the wild, the 
lonely. The practical Roman, lover of form and order, felt 
the beauty of a cultivated vine or flower, while he failed to 
see anything worthy of admiration in the wild bloom of the 
meadow or the untended vine allowed to trail upon the barren 
ground. This is all true enough in the main, but the rule 
finds notable exceptions. Vergil is the most prominent of 
these, and Catullus is at least a forerunner of the Mantuali in 
this respect. 

We commonly regard Catullus as more or less negligible 
from this point of view, and indeed it is the least important 
side of him. But this attitude results rather from the 
paucity of material he furnishes us than from a lack in qual- 
ity. He lived to write so little, and his fiery youth was busy 
with more profound emotions. It is impossible to read these 
brief pictures of sea and mountain stream, packed with color 
and sound and motion, and not grant him a real and true ap- 
preciation of nature. Especially did he love the sea, and he 
gives unmistakable evidence of having not merely the Roman 
fear of it, but even, on the contrary, a keen sense of its 
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beauty and a more or less distinct sense of its mystefy. And 
it is no chance thing* with Catullus that tenderness is in- 
variably associated with a flower. A closer examination of 
one or two of these passages will give sufficient illustration of 
the truth of these observations. 

The simile of the waves (8) is the longest single passage 
descriptive of the sea in Catullus, and it is the only passage 
of any length at all which speaks of the sea in one of its 
happier moods, which represents it as a thing of infinite 
beauty rather than, in the characteristic classical manner, a 
thing of awful power and dreaded mercilessness. 

It was for movement of a particular kind that the poet 
sought an object for comparison— the movement of a crowd of 
people pouring out from the palace doors after the welding: 
first the small straggling groups ahead, then the larger 
groups crowding ever faster and faster upon each other, and 
disappearing in the distance. He turns with certainty of 
choice to the waves of the open sea. In reading the passage, 
therefore, all emphasis is to be placed on the movement pic- 
tured. The skill with which this is done cannot be sur- 
passed. At first the sea lies still and calm; but when the 
faint breeze of morning springs up, the surface becomes 
slightly ruffled, and as the wind freshens the slanting waves 
are lifted higher and higher; then follows the slow running 
of the billows driven by the ever stronger wind, until finally 
the full blast of the gale sweeps on the waves in full swing. 
But fine as the sense of motion is, the whole is made richer 
and more real by the touches of color and sound. The color 
is not the blue or the white of the sea surface that Catullus 
is so fond of, but this time the rosy-red of early morning. 
There is sound in the wind, and particularly pleasing, both 
in the happy phrase itself and in its aptness of application to 
the laughing chatter of the guests, are the words plangore 
cachinnu 

This simile is commonly supposed — in accordance with the 
passion for proving that all things in the art of the Romans 
were but imitated or borrowed from the Greeks — to be taken 
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either from Homer II. 4, 422 or Aesch,, Ag^am. 1180.; and 
Friedrich, finding that the CatuUan passage contains some 
things mentioned in one source but not in the other, and 
vice versa, suggests that the passage in Catullus is a * 'con- 
tamination." But the whole spirit of the scene is entirely 
different from that in either of the sources, and the picture 
possesses a unity which is lacking in both of the Greek pas- 
sages. The concentration by Catullus on rendering primarily 
the movement of the waves and the making all else so entirely 
subordinate and incidental, as well as the simplicity of the 
application of the simile, are in sharp contrast to the Greek 
verses cited. Purpureaquefrocul nantes a luce refulgent is all 
his own, and his too is sonant flangore cachinnu Catullus, 
unlike only too many of the Roman poets, is not a maker of 
such patchwork — as a closer comparison with the Greek pas- 
sages would prove he must have been, if he borrowed at all, — 
and even where he deals in the conventional, it is easy to 
show that he adds his own peculiar touch and stamps it with 
his own individuality, as the true artist must always do. 

The simile of the mountain stream (10) is a further illus- 
tration of the poet's appreciation of the things of the world 
of nature. Here Catullus does not have to seek an object for 
comparison which shall reproduce something visible to the 
naked eye, but one which shall suggest to the mind a sensa- 
tion of supreme relief from previous suffering. Whether the 
point of departure for the likeness be the welcome shower of 
tears that have been long pent up and restrained, or the 
definite act of friendship on the part of AUius which afforded 
him the longed-for object of his desires, the sense of the simile 
is the same. This time comes the thought of the coolness of 
the stream from the mountains to the thirsty wayfarer in the 
valley below. The aptness of the likeness needs no com- 
ment. 

In the simile of the waves the poet had confined himself, as 
already remarked, to picturing primarily the motion, lending 
color and sound only for the sake of reality; in this case there 
is nothing to limit him in his description to one quality of the 
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stream only, but he may take advantage of any detail that 
will quicken the contrast between the sweet, cool water and 
the sweating, thirsty traveller. To this end he traces the 
progress of the stream from its very source. Haupt' remarks 
three separate moments in this progress: the flashing forth 
from the top of the mountain, the leaping over mossy stones 
down the precipitous slopes of the valley, and the running 
over the parched flatlands below where the wayfarer slakes 
his thirst. And in this instance, too, reality is given the 
picture by the color in the flashing of the water, the green of 
the mossy bottom, the brown of the parched fields. In almost 
every word descriptive of the progress down the declivity there 
is sound; and the very phrases perculenSy muscavo e lajnde 
prosilit^ praeceps est volutusy dulce levamen make one thirscy 
for the sparkling mountain water. 

Catullus's observation of nature, like that of most of his 
fellow countrymen, is more or less limited to the more obvious 
characteristics. It is accurate as far as it goes, but it is not 
at all to be compared with the modern poex's exact observa- 
tion of the minutest details. Although Catullus noted the 
rosy-red of light playing upon the waves in the early morning, 
and saw the hutnida albicantis loca litoris^'' still it is for the 
most part merely the very striking blue of the sea or the 
white of the surface foam that he speaks of. He heard but 
the roar of the breakers on the shore and the ripple of the 
light waves driven by the wind. It seems pitifully little of 
all the colors and all the sounds he might have noted. On 
the other hand the motion of natural objects seems to have 
made a stronger appeal to his senses than color or sound. 
The concentration on motion both in the simile of the waves 
and in that of the mountain stream has been pointed out; it is 
noteworthy also in the quatientem bracchia quercum^ in the 
turbo contorquens jlamine robuTy and in the saevom vanis 
iactaniem cornua ventis of the simile of the uprooting of the 

'ated by Ellis ad loc. 
■ c 63, 87. 
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trees by the tornado. We find it again in the pulsae veniarum 
fiamine nubes (7) and in in nigra iadatis turbine nautts (11). 
In fact, if the point be pushed to an extreme, it is lacking in 
not a single one of the passages. But again the phenomena 
noticed are the more obvious. 

One is inclined to think that the secret of Catullus -s atti- 
tude toward nature is to be found not in the objects of sense 
perception but rather in the feelings engendered within him- 
self bj what he observes without. This would be in harmony 
with what we know of his fiery, passionate, emotional life 
and the odd mixture of brutality and tenderness of his 
character. And indeed the thought is borne out by the faint 
suggestion we catch in such a poem as the Attis of distinctions 
in the moods of sea and forest, of loneliness, of mystery/ It 
is further corroborated in the passages before us by his love 
for little things,* his tenderness for flowers. 

In the transition of modern literature from the period known 
as the Classical to the Romantic, critics regard the treatment 
of outward nature as one of the criteria by which to fix a poet 
in his proper place in the development. They find three well 
defined stages in the attitude toward nature: the use of 
nature merely as a setting, the description of nature as 
objectively beautiful and a worthy theme for poetry, the in- 
terpretation of nature in terms of the human soul. The term 
Classical thus used places the work of the Roman poets at one 
extreme of the development. While it is undoubtedly true 
that they did not approach the Wordsworthian interpretation 
of nature, nevertheless a casual reading of Vergil will show 
that the term is a misleading one. And any sympathetic 
reader of CatuUus's Attis and Marriage of Peleus and Thetis^ 
examining his work from the point of view of these three prin- 
ciples, will grant that Catullus understood the value of nature 
as a setting, appreciating both the principles of contrast and 

^ cf. 63, 12 sqq; 63, 47 sqq; 63, 85 sqq. The same thing is clearly ex- 
hibited in 64, 124 sqq., and especially in 64, 182 sqq. 

*It is well known that he carries the use of diminutives almost too far. 
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harmony, as few poets before him had done; that his similes 
indicate that he had an appreciation, thoufph neither profound 
nor varied, of nature as an objectively beautiful thing; . and 
that in a very vague and indefinable way he was a forerunner 
of Vergil, suggesting his romantic melancholy and his far- 
reaching power of interpretation. 
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Altbpugh this matter has been pretty thoroughly sifted, 
both in the larger manuals and in special treatises, there seems 
to be still some haziness about it, and Xenophon is still cited 
as the only prose author to make use of the construction. I 
trust therefore that a brief note will not be out of place* 

It maices considerable difference how we regard the genesis 
of the construction. Practically all the commentators and 
grammarians regard the optative here as potential and ovoic 
as the relative or interrogative particle*, but the wording of 
the phrases is sometimes misleading, in so far as we might 
infer that the optative is the oblique construction of the sub- 
junctive with dv retained. If the construction be regarded as 
the oratio obliqua equivalent of Itiriai dv and the subjunctive, 
it might be a solecism. The Greek usage requires that when 
the subjunctive of a dependent clause introduced by a parti- 
cle with iy such as idy, 2rav, ivaJUv etc. becomes opt. in 
O. O., the particle must be dropped and the conjunction 
resume its original form. This law obtains throughout the 
best period of the language. We find, it is true, occasional 
violations of this law, which must be regarded as slips of 
copyists in the main, though a few may haply be due to the 
writer. The law of change arose before the practice of asso- 
ciating dv with the subjunctive became crystallized*, and 
hence it is but natural that the newer custom should 
give place to the older. The bare conjunction therefore with 
the subjunctive is an archaism, but no solecism, while the re- 
tention of iy at the same time with the change to the optative 
is solecistic. 

1 Gildenleeve A Goodwin rightly regard the genesia as relative-interrogative. 
•Gildersleeve A. J. P. in. p. 442. 

16 
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Taking Goodwin's Moods and Tenses as the most available 
authority, we find that after discussing the regular Attic 
prose construction (§339), he says (§331): 

^^Although Xenophon generally follows the Attic usage in 
these Object Clauses (§339), yet he violates this signally by 
having Jk and ws &w with both subjunctive and optative and 
Ar«s & with the optative; and further by having the optative 
with fk 9» and iinoi 9» after both primary and secondary 
tenses. He also has «ic twice with the future indicative (like 
Sir««s), and once with the future optative/' 

The wording of this distinctly leaves the impression that 
the optative is used with ii9» ot Ihrfoi 9»y though in §351, 2, 
he says: 

^^When the optative follows «Sc &w and ^mc ^v, it is always 
potential, and the original relative and interrogative force of 
in and 6V«»€ plainly appears." This again is not strictly cor- 
rect, for the &9 belongs with the optaive, not with the particle. 

In §349, he says: *^The only case of Ivm iv with the opta- 
tive in an object clause in Attic Greek except Xenophon (351) 
is Plato, Lysis 207 E9 irpoOvfiovvrai Ihrw^ Av cv8(Ufioyo(i;s, which is 
potential and on the Xenophontean model (351, 2). In Dem. 
XXXV. 29, itUkevofuv rovrovc imfukuadoA Itirwi 3.v m rdxtar^ dsvAa- 
/SpifMy. C!odex A reads diroXa/3€»/uy." 

Godwin therefore rejects this example on the authority of 
one codex and so does Blass, who in the last Teubner edition 
reads diraXa^M/Acir. Gildersleeve, however, discussing the final 
sentence in his review of Weber's Eniwickelungsgeschichie der 
Absichiess&tze records no objection. 

Blake in his edition of the Hellenica commenting on 2. 3. 
13, IxaS^ ripioYTO jSovXcvcirAu innoi Av ijcii; avrois r^ woku x^vforAoi 
ar«K /SovXoirro, says: 

**An object clause after the idea of precaution in /SouXcvcxrAic, 
in which Xenophon violates by the use of 9» and the optative 
the Attic usage. See G. M. T., App. IV. For an exactly 
similar example cf. III. 2. 1. In such cases the character of 
the clause as an object clause seems to be forgotten or ig- 
nored and it is considered as an indirect interrogative clause 
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with an origfinal potential optative, as if the original thought, 
as conceived in the minds of the thirty was: wias Avcjcn; Yf^^^ 
iroXct xp^orAu oirm Av PovX^fixOa; the optative with ^ being con- 
stantly used as a 'warmer future'. Gildersleeve, A* /. P. 
XIV. p. SOO.'' 

Brownson in his edition commenting on the same passage 
says: *'Xenophon alone among Attic writers occasionally uses 
the optative with ^v in object clauses instead of the regular 
future indicative. See In trod. IV G. I., and G. M. T. 351 
and App. IV. In such cases 6wiaq is really interrogative and 
its clause an indirect question with potential optative. The 
thirty ask themselves bow it would be possible. G. M. T. 
351, 2, GS. 447." 

Btichsenschtitz commenting on a similar passage in Xen. 
Hell. 3. 2. 1, says: ^^Ihrios ist hier zunachst mit einer indirekten 
Frage im optativ potentialen konstruiert, wie haufig." 

It will be noted that Blake, Brownson and Btichsenschtitz 
pronounce the construction interrogative, i. e. a dependent 
question, though Gildersleeve and Goodwin are both more 
correct in using the phrase relative-interrogative. Brownson 
also says '^Xenophon alone," thus excluding Plato, Lysis, 
quoted above by Goodwin. 

Thompson in his revised Syntax of Attic Greek says: **Xen- 
ophon uses oirm with Future Indicative, Conj., Optative, nor- 
mally, like other Attic writers. He also uses them in con- 
structions seldom or never found in Attic." His divi- 
sion into primary and secondary sequence, however, gives 
one the idea that the construction after secondary sequence is 
regular, which would imply that it is O. O. construction and 
not the potential optative. 

Gerth in his revision of Ktihner, II. 2. p. 375 Anm. 3, says: 
^'Die relativ natur von <tfs and oirois wirkt aber auch nach aico- 
irav, cirificXcurAu und anchlichen Verben vielfach noch deutlich 
nach. Hieraus erklart sich die namentlich bei Xenophon 
haufige Verbindung mit dem Optative und If, sowohl nach 
einem Haupt Tempus als nach einer historischen Zeitform.'* 

It will be observed that Gerth, while not limiting the usage 
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to Xenopfaon, insists upon the relative character alone. 

Aken in his GrundzUge der Lehre von Tempus und Modus 
im Griechischen (1861), p. Ill says: "Dagfegen g-ibt es nicht 
selten diesen Optativ mit ^vs=Mass' nach Verbis des Strebens 
und zwar gerade nach Praesens. Dieser steht dem Futur syn- 
onym. Hier immer eine indirekte Frage zu statuiren ist nur 
wilkur, indem es die Form mit *dass' den Griechen Kurzweg 
abspricbt, auch die Negation nicht berticksichtigt. So 
spricht der Sinn gegen die Annahme der Frageform." 

Two points in this are worthy of note, first that Aken dis- 
tinctly recognizes that the optative with & is synonymous 
with the fut. ind., and secondly that he strongly combats the 
view that the construction developed wholly from the inter- 
rogativt form. 

Kruger, Sprachlehre I, 54. 8. 6 says: **Vorherrschend findet 
sich der Indicativ des Futurs bei or-^ds nach dem Begriffen da- 
fur sorgen, daraus hinarbeiten, sich bemiihen u. a. Es ist 
aber hier eigentlich rein relativ wie denn nachsolchen Verben 
auch 2r«|i rpoirtj) (zu Xen. An. 1. 3. II) wie ^ira»s u. fik mit av und 
dem Optativ, erscheint (auch der blosse Optativ des Futurs 
in obliquen Rede nach historischen Tempus)." 

Kriiger, it will be seen, insists upon the relative nature of 
the construction, 

Madvig, Arnold's edition §123 R. 3, p. 102 says: ''After 
verbs like vKxnmj PoiXtvofiOL there may be attached by wn^ a 
dependent interrogative sentence with (potential) optative 
and Sw (see §137) of that which may probably take place." 

Gildersleeve, A,/. P. IV, p. 431 says: "As for & 5v that 
(O, 6, 43) follows ^vXcCjour^ and might also be put down 
among the complementary final sentences, though the opt. 
with ^F might be regarded there as an imperative, as the opt. 
with fft is an imperative in the famous £lean inscription 
(Bocckh CI G. 11, Cauer- 258)." 

Again, A./. P. VI, p. 55, he says: '*^<i>s Sv w. opt. once 
(7, 65) used exactly as Herodotus would have used it." 

Again commenting on Andocides, A,/. P* VI, 56 *'oirft)s5v 

occurs in a ^^t<r/Aa, wf ^v in 4. 23 (cue &v /laAtorTa . . . ?roii^orcie), 
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where fioXuna may have something- to do with it as /umXXok in 
the solitary Platonic passage (A. /. P. IV, p. 419)." 

Commenting on the final sentence in Plato, he says: **In 
Lysis 207 E the clause follows the analogy of the relative in- 
terrogative sentence (See A./. P. IV, 442).*' 

It will be seen that Gildersleeve with his usually quick and 
correct vision and his absolutely perfect feeling for laniruage 
long ago recognized the influence of the iw Av clauses as well 
as that of the relative clauses. 

It will be observed that Xenophon is not the only Attic 
author to use this construction, and I hope to show that even 
if he were, there can be no legitimate objection to its use. 

In Ant. 1. 17 we find: Ivrcvtfcv iPovXetkro ^ Sv0pwn>9 ovia^ Av 
avroSs ri i^dpfULKOv Soii;, irorcpa irp^ Sciirvau rj d.vo SciVvov, ISo^cv oSv avn; 
^vXevo/ACK]; fiiXriow €lv(u /jxra Sdirvcv Sovvat^ where hut for the addi- 
tion of the irorcpa . , . . rj clause, the oiTfDs clause would almost 
unquestionably be felt as a complementary final. It is perhaps 
interrogative temporal, a very rare usage in Attic prose, 
rather than interrogative modal. 

In Plato, Prot. 318 E, we read, Ti Sk liAB/ffji^ ianv t^PovXJa 

mpi T€ T&v oiiceiW, 6Vais &v Sipurra rrfv avrcv oIkColv &Oiicot, mu ircpt ritf f 
r^f T<$Xcci>«, oiro>s ra t^s voXccds duFard»Taro9 &v cii; icai wpdrrttv koI 
Xtyciv. Here again, though the commentators caution us that 
ftr»s is *how' not 'that', it is difficult to divest oneself of the 
feelit^ that there is a final colouring and evfiovXta is not with- 
out influence. At any rate, it helps to show the relative ori- 
gin of the construction as the the example from Ant. helps to 
show the interrogative nature. 

Again Plato Ap. 27 E, 6V«i>s 8^ <rv rem ircii^ois Av KolcfAucpov vow 
l)(orTa dytfcMrwv, (»s rclv avrov corri k<u Oda, ^fytTSai^ mu aj) rov avrov ^i^rc 
iBUfAOva^ fti^rc Otovi fi-jjO^ ij^oms, ovSefua fiiixi^vrj icmvy where the final 
colouring is to my mind distinct'. Like passages are also 
found in Plato, Rep. 393 D.» where the clause is clearly with- 
out final colouring and in 415 C., where again it is difficult 
not to feel final force. 

1 This paper was written before I had access to Stahl's Kritisch-historische 
Syntax dk ffriechischen Verhuma, It was a pleasure to sec my view of this 
passage confirmed by him. See pp. 567. L; 570. 2; 572. 3 and 573. 1, 
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Examples of the pure relative or interrogative clause both 
with the fut. ind. and with the potential opt. are common, 
e. g.j Isoc. 5, 187, 5, 8; Isae. 3, 16, Ljs. 5, 5. Isoc. 5, 35. 
Thuc. 1, 107, 4, where Morris comments as follows: *'6V^ 
Tpoirtp with the fut: for the more usual ^wm^.^^ 

These examples seem to show conclusively that both rela- 
tive and interrogative clauses must have had their influence 
in the development, of the complementary final clause with 
6V<iis and the opt. with &v. 

The parallelism of the potential opt. with the fut. ind., 
distinctly stated by Aken and Gildersleeve, may be seen by the 
following examples: And.,1. 4. oifr' Af vwofutvonfu^ t^xri^roiud re 
f^ia¥. Dem. 20. 62. ci . . . &v . . . ^oStrtfc, ^irt iY^» .... 
iKowrurOt, Her. 4. 97. l^/uuu roc icou ovic Av Xci^^V- Thuc. 6. 
50. . 1. dircKpcmvro iroXet i»kv tv ov 3c£a<r^(u, dyopav 8' 1^ wap4{uv. 
This opt. with 5v may be used instead of the fut.* whenever 
the writer wishes to bring prominently forward a sharp 
future idea. Owing to the loss of the aoristic future save in a 
few verbs like lx«, where we have both lf« and orxi^rw, and in the 
mid. and pass.% where the distinction between durative and 
aoristic future can be kept apart, the force of the fut. is am- 
biguous. Hence a writer when he wishes to leave no doubt 
in the reader's mind, may use the potential opt. to bring out 
this force, or in the passive the fut. mid for durative and fut. 
pass, for aoristic fut., as the following examples show: 

Arist. Clouds 520. ovroi mn/o-oi/uuu r' iy^ km vofujoi/Ai^ co^o^, 
£urip. Med. 473. 4. "EycS re yap Xcfocm KOv^tirOi^ao/JMi 
4^Xfpf icouc«i>s at Kal av Xwi^oj; xXvccy. 

And finally I should like to quote Gildersleeve again in A. 
/. A VII, p. 565 he says: '*«s has final subjunctive: 6? final 
the fut. ind. or opt. with 5r."' 

Thus in final relative clauses as in object clauses, the fut. 
ind. is the regular construction, but here, though generally 

1 01. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XIV. 500. 

2 Gil<ler!>leeve, Syntax of Clamecd Oreeh, ^168. 
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igmnred in our gTaannars, the opt. with ^vmaj be strbstitttted 
for the f ut. hid. 

Therefore whether we regard the construction as relative 
or interrogative in origin, there can be no legitimate objection 
to the use of the opt. with A^ in a complementary final sen- 
tcnee, the introductory particle of which is itself modal, either 
relative or intenogative* 
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INTRODUCTION 



In the deed of gift of his book to Soger Stonjsdale, one of the 

chantry priests of St. Nicholas' Church at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

(p. 9), the scribe calls it ''hoc primarium." In 

I. contents Lacj's ''primarium" agrees with the 

The Pbtmeb. service book commonly known as the Prymer. 
Mr. littelhales ' gives the following table of con- 
tents for the Prymer, the one met with in a large number of Mas. 
examined by him : 1) Hours of the Blessed Virgin, 2) Seven 
Penitential Psalms, 3) Fifteen Gradual Psalms, 4) Litany, 5) OfiBce 
of the Dead, 6) Commendations. This matter the Prymer invariably 
contains. In addition to these offices, many copies of the Prymer 
have various other devotions and forms of religious instruction not 
included in the original plan of the book. There is no absolute 
uniformity regulating what this matter shall be, but it is usually those 
things which the Church thought it incumbent upon the laity to 
know : the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Seven Sacraments, etc. to which there are often added tracts on 
various subjects. In the ''primarium" described here the added 
matter, except the translation of St. Jerome's Epistle Ad Demelna- 
dem, is that commonly found in the Prymers. 

Later the Prymer came to be not so much a book of monastic 
devotion as a book of religious instruction for the people — ^'the 
prayer book of the educated laity." ' The compiler of this Primarium 
^as not, however, making a service book for the use of the people. 

^ For a description of the MS. see pp. 5-7. 

*The Frymer, or Lay Folks Man Book, Pt. II, pp. xxxix, EETS. Gf. 
Haskell, Mm, RiL Bed. Angl 1846, III ; Littelhales, H., The Prymer of the Lay 
People tn the Middle Ages, For a summary of the bibliography of the Piymer cf. 
Brown, C. F., MofUm Philology^ m, p. 481, note. 

' The Piymer was early translated into English for the benefit of those who did 
not understand Latin. Cf. Swete, H., Services and Service Books^ pp. 112-118; 
Brown, loe. cA., p. 481. 

iii 
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He compiled it for hia own ase, (fol. 101 b., p. 9), "and aftur to 
othur in ezitynge liem to devocion and preyera to god," and wills it 
to a chantry priest of his own town to be kept perpetually in St. 
Nicholas' Church. 

The Primarium was begun as early as 1420 and completed, at 
the latest, by the year 1434. On fol. 16 b., col. 1, there is a half 
page miniature of one imprisoned praying to the 
n. Thb Date. Virgin ; the prisoner.holds a flowing scroll contain- 
ing writing, the greater part of which has been 
erased ; under this scroll is the date M.(XXXXKX. On fol. 1 C tn 
frwUe codieis^') we find, ^*Anno domini milesvmo, CCCC mo 
xxoBiiij/^ The year 1434 may rightly be taken as the extreme date 
for the completion of the MB. The composition may well have 
extended over a period of fourteen years. 

Friar John Lacy, a member of the order of Friars Preachers, 

dwelling at Newcastle-upon-Tjme in the first half of the 15th century 

was the compiler of the Primarium. This much 

III. information concerning the writer the manuscript 

The Scbibe. itself gives us : On fol. 1 he speaks of himself as 

''lohannia laey anaehoriie de ardine fratrum pre- 

dieatorum noui Cattri mper Tynam" ; on fol. 101 as "frere Ion 

lacy Anchor, and Bed used in fe new castel upon tynde " ; on fol. 

16 b., we find '' xpe lacy " ; at the bottom of fol. 17, ** Lacyjeripsit 

et illuminat" ; and on fol. 151, the name <^Lacy." 

To these meagre items of biography I am able to add nothing of 
consequence.^ Mr. Welford ' notes that ^' a John Lacy is mentioned 

^ There is no mention of John Lacy in the series of articles on the Black Friars 
in England in the BOiquary, ^6-89 ; in the Areheolofficcd Journal^ 1880-1884 ; 
Qaetif and Echard, Seriptorta <nd%nu praedioatonun ; Brand's History ofNeweattU ; 
Tanner's BibUotheea ; Jdcher's AUgemeinea QdehrUr Lexicon ; Bale's Index ; or in 
anj of the books of the kind ayailable. Miss L. Tonlmin Smith has kindlj 
aided me in mj aearch for any notice of this mediaeyal penman— anfortanatelj 
without resolt Mias Smith informs me that a certain John Lacj held an office 
in the port of Lbndon in 1423. Clearly this is another man. The name Lacy 
was a common one, especially in the North of England. 

^Areh. AeLf series m, 80. Of. also Welfoxd, NeweaaOe and Oateehead, i, 292. 
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in a deed of January 2nd, 1432 as one of the ezecatora of the will of 
Bichard Clederhowe " of Newcastle. The identification of this John 
Lacj with the John Lacy of the Prymer is not ezdaded by the fact 
that he was at the same time a Dominican Friar and the testator of a 
willy for the probation of wills feU within the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastical courts, and was one of the powers of the church tribunal 
against which the people at this time most loudly complained.^ This 
bare piece of information does not, however, aid us in determining 
how far Lacy resembled the Friar of Chaucer's Prologue, or in 
allowing us to judge whether he was one who deserved the strictures 
passed upon the Friars by the author, or authors, of Piers the Plow* 
man. There is no evidence to inform us whether or not he was a 
typical member of his order, who made his way over his circuit 
granting absolution for "a pair of old shoes and a dinner," who 
knew how to cozen the women and make himself "biloved and 
famulier .... with frankelyns over-al in his contree." 

The indications in the m. that John Lacy copied the Treatise on 

THE Ten Commandments into his Primarium rather than composed 

it are many.' Every page gives evidence of errors 

ly. made in copying and corrections inserted in re- 

AuTHOBSHiP. vision. No other version of the same treatment of 

the ten commandments exists in Middle English, 

so far as I know, and no original from which Lacy copied has yet been 

printed. There can be, under the circumstances, no speculation as to 

the identity of the author. Any well meaning priest might have 

written the treatise.' 

^ TreYelytLn, G. M., England in ike Age cf WyeUffef p. 112. 

'For instance : p. 9, 11. 21, 22, 24 ; p. 11, 1. 35 ; p. 14, 1. 2 ; p. 19, 1. 10 ; p. 
24, 1. 10 ; p. 25, 1. 28 ; p. 32, 11 1, 28, etc. For a description of the us. see 
pp. 5-7. 

'Without being tempted into an effort to reconstruct the original or to assign 
different parts of the composition to the author and to the scribe, I am inclined to 
belieye that the scribe added the story of the unforgiring slandered woman (p. 12) 
to his original. In the first place, the position of the narratiye suggests this 
possibility. It comes at the end of the **prologus** and is separated from the 
discussion of the first commandment bj two lines of Latin, a convenient place for 
the insertion of original matter. There is no correction of or addition to the text 
in the column in which this narrative stiwds. The spirit and viridness with 
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Tmots on the Decalogue, oontaining a sjBtematized condemnatioii 

of all Bins, with directions for righteous living,^ were an exceedingly 

popular form of the clerical literature of the Mid- 

Y. die Ages. In the Sermon of Dan Jon Gaytryge' 

THETREATmB WO read: '^)»e law to knawe Gkxl Almyghty, 

ON THE Ten fBi principallj may be schewed in theis sexe 
GoMMAKDHENTS* thynges " — the Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Seven Works of Mercy, the Seven Deadly Sins, the 
Seven Virtues, and the Fourteen Points of Faith. During the years 
when Lacy was compiling his Prymer, ** when the Wydiffite move- 
ment was at death grips with the Catholic church,'' discourses upon 
any other subjects but those mentioned above were forbidden by the 
Primat.* 

The exposition in these treatises invariably takes this form. There 
is a prologue* — of varying length — concerning the origin of the 
commandments, showing why they shoidd be kept. The command- 
ments follow in order. Under each commandment are mentioned the 
manifold ways in which this particular mandate of Gk>d is broken, — 
the various forms of Eim especially condemned by this commandment. 
The discourse concludes with an exhortation, or a threat, to keep the 
laws of Grod. In all of the Middle English expositions of the com- 
mandments I have been able to examine, the same plan is followed. 
Both the subject matter and the form are the common property of 
mediaeval religious literature, and have their ultimate source in Holy 
Writ and the writings of the Fathers. The phrasing became stereo- 
typed and the expression formalized. 

which the story is told is wanting in the rest of the composition. That a copier 
or translator felt at perfect liberty to insert exempla of his own into his original is 
shown in the treatment to which Robert of Brunne subjected William of Wadding- 
ton's Mamuil des Pechez, Crane, JEkeempla of J<icque8 de VUryy cites the examples 
of Bemadius of MUan in his lUsarium semumum praedicabikmj and Gottschalk 
HoUem in his Sermonea super Epistolas Pauli. 

^ ''Sokes whiche shewe us the way of godly lyyynge, and soalys helth.'' — 
Barclay, Ship of Fook. For a Reformation complaint as to the excessiye namber 
of such books cf. Gau, Kingdom of Heuint, p. 3, STS 

'Perry, BdigwuB Pieces^ p. 2, EETS. 

'Treyeleyan, loc citf p, 127, quoting Wiikins, ni, 59 and Gibson, i, 382-4. 

^ Gf., for instance, Hugo of St. Victor, De SacrameiUie, Migne, Pat, LaL, CXL. 
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In neither subject matter nor form does this treatise depart from £he 

conventional mode of treatment Every thought, and almost every 

phrase, can be paralleled by passages from other 

VI. So^BC^B. theological discourses. But the relation between 
this version and any other tract on the Ten 
Commandments known to me is not close enough, by a great deal, to 
lead to a conclusion that this treatise is a copy of any Middle 
English tract so far published ; nor do I know of any Latin original 
which can be held responsible. Bather than a slavish copy it seems 
to be a free rendering, in conventional form and style, of matter 
common to theological literature. The fashion is consistently followed 
throughout. The text is thoroughly supplied with reference and 
quotation from the Bible and the Fathers to indicate the sources of 
the material. 

A separate tract on the Seven Deadly Sins, or any detailed treat- 
ment of them, is lacking. I^hese sins are, however, enumerated under 
a separate heading in the same way that the Ten 
VII. Comman(^ments, the Five Wits, the Seven Deeds of 

The Seven Mercy, etc. are catalogued (fol. 126b.)- It may 

Deadly Sinb. have been the intention of the scribe to let this list 
serve as an index for other tracts to follow. At 
the end of these lists there is a break in the ms. ; but the translation 
of St. Jerome's Epistle is taken up in the next section. 

Earlier, in the Tbeatise on the Ten Commandments, the 
Seven Deadly Sins personified are introduced in company with those 
who break the Sabbath by drinking, gambling, and other sins of 
gluttony. A merry party of gluttons and ''wasters of mens susti- 
nance " is assembled for pleasure. The Seven Deadly Sins enter and 
make merry with the company. Each sin is in his usual habit. 
Pride is a boaster and hypocrite ; Ck)vetousness, full of oaths, causes 
each one to beguile the other ; Lechery relates ribald stories ; 
Gluttony, the **Stuard" of the household, will allow no one to go 
home until he is fully satisfied with food and drink ; Sloth, the 
''Marchel" of the hall, bringing Idleness with him, keeps the cup 
always full; Wrath, the **Tresureer," having Envy in his com- 
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panj, makes up the accounts and warns them all that no one shall 
speak well of his neighbor.^ 

In the books of medieval theological writers the Seven Deadly Sins 
had been made to assume almost every conceivable allegorical shape ; 
they had been personified under almost every form that can be thought 
of.' From the days of Prudentius the battle between the Vices and 
the Virtues had been raging.* A very common form which this 
strife-allegory assumed is that of a castle inhabited and defended by 
the Virtues, and attacked by the Seven Deadly Sins.^ A closely 
related form of the allegory is that found in the earlier Sowles Warde 
and in the Abbey of the Holy Ohost^ la the Abbey a religious house 
is built on Ck)nscience, erected by Obedience and Mercy, and founded 
upon Patience and Strength ; the Holy Ghost is the Visitor ; Wisdom 
and Discretion, Penance and Temperance are the officers. A tyrant 
of the land stormed the Abbey and put his four daughters — Envy, 
Pride, Grucching, and Evil-Thinking — ^into possession. But their 
rule was brief, for the Visitor soon came and expelled the usurpers. 

While we do not have the allegory in the Treatise on the Ten 
CoicMANDMENTS Completely worked out, there is enough of it to 
suggest that the writer had in mind a reversed form of the ** household 

^ For a neatly tabulated sarvey of the conyeDtional characteristics of the Seven 
Deadly Sins see Mile. Fowler, Une Source IfVanfaiae du Poemes de Oower, Menton, 
1905, pp. 58 ff. 

* Gf. Triggs, O. L., Aisemhly of Gods^ pp. Ixix ff . To his list of the occurrences 
of the Seven Deadly Sins in Middle English literature maj be added these 
examples : TowrUey Mysteries, 377, 306, 331 ; Digby Plays, 66 ; Englische 
Studien, ix,. 43; Perry, Beligiaus Pieces, 77; Cursor Mundi, v, 1624; 
BdiquUx AnHquia, 136, 280; William of Shoreham, 98, 28, 102, 107; 
B. of Brunne, i, 105 ; Myrc, Parish Priests, 31 ; Dunbar, Dance of Seven Deadly 
Sins ; Lydgate, Temple of Olas, 20 ; Chester Plays, 207 ; Vernon MS., i, 243. For 
Latin tracts on the Seven Deadly Sins see Append, ad S. Augustinum, Migne, 
XL; Vitiis octOf S. Eutropius, Migne, Lxxz, 9 ; ViL oeto Princip., Aldhelmus, 
Lzxxiz, 28; Vit et Virtutibus, Babanus Mauras, Migne, cxii ; ViL et Vvrt,, 
Hugo of S. Victor, Migne, glzxvi, 525 ; Petrus Cantor, Migne, gov, 44. 

>Gf. Neilson, W. A., *' Origins and Sources of the Court of Love/' Harvard 
Studies and Notes, Vol. vi, p. 19. Triggs, ioc. dL, pp. Ixiiiff. 

*Cf. the **Castleof Perseverance'' ; Qrosseteste's "Castle of Love" ; Neil- 
son, Ioc eit, ch. m, passim, 

* Perry, Eelig. Pieces, pp. 48 ff., EETa 
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allegory." Taking the place of the House of God, or the Castle of 
Love, as the residence of the Virtues, is the Tavern, the stonghold of 
the Vices. Of this household the Seven Deadly Sins are the rightful 
officers : Gluttony, the "Stuard" ; Sloth, the ''Marchel" ; Wrath, 
the ''Tresureer." But the strife motive is lacking ; there are no 
forces opposed to the Vices. 

To the mind of the devout man of religion of the time there could 
be no fitter castle of wickedness than the tavern. By the Church it 
was considered the home and breeding-place of all tdn.^ Among the 
theological writers it is often characterized as the *' devil's school- 
house." Don Michel,' following his source/ says : 

*' fe taueme ys fe scole of ]»e dyeule huere his deciples studieth. 
and his o^^ene chapele )>er huer me de]> his seruese. and ]»er huer he 
make]> his miracles zuiche ase behoue}> to ]»e dyeule. At cherche kan 
god his uirtues sseawy. and do his miracles. )>e blynde : to li^te. ]»e 
crokede : to ri^te. yelde )>e wyttes of pe wode. )>e speche : to )»e dombe. 
fe Inetpe : to )>e dyaue. Ac ]»e dyeuel de]> al ayenward ine )>e taueme. 
Vor huanne pe glotoun ge)> in tope taueme ha gep opri^t. huanne he 
com}) a-yen : he ne hep not )>et him mo^e sostyeni ne here. Huanne he 
per-in. gep : he y-zyc]> and j-heip and spec}) wel and onderstant. huan 
he com]> ayen : he he]> al ]>is uorlore as pe ilke ]>et ne he]> wyt ne scele 
ne onderstondinge. Zuyche hjep pe miracles )>et pe dyeuel make}). 
And huet lessouns ))er he ret. Alle uel}>e he tek]> })er. glotounye. 
lecherie. zuerie. uorzuerie. lye^et miszigge. reneye god. euele telle, 
oontacky. and to ueele o}>er manyeres of zennes. })er arise]> pe cheastes. 
pe strifs. pe manslas]>es. ]>er me tek)> to stele : and to hongi. pe taueme 
is a dich to ]>ieues. and pe dyeules castel uor to werri god an his 
hal^en. and }k> ]>et )>e tauemes sustyene]> : hjep uela^es of alle pe 
zennen ]>et hjep y-do ine hare tauemes. and uor zo)>e yef me ham zede 
o])er dede asemoche ssame to hire uader o]>er to hare moder. o))er to 
hare gromes. as me de]> to hire uader of heuene. and to cure Iheuedy. 
and to pe hal^en of paradis. mochel hi wolden hant wre]>i. and o]>er 
red hi wolden do })er to ]>anne hi do]>." 

^ Chancer' 8 Friar, however, " knew the tavemes wel in every toun." ProL, 240. 

* AT^enbiU of Inwit, pp. 66-7, EETS. Gf. Jueeerand, J. J., EngliBh Waij/farimg 
lAfe, pp 180 ff. Gf. Chanoer's '* develes temple," Pardonen TaU, 8. 

* Fowler, loc eit, p. 96. 
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The anoiiTmous author of JacoVs Well^ speaks thus of the tavern : 
''}»e tauerne is welle of glotonye, for it may be clepyd )^ develys 
scolehous & ]>e devyls chapel for there his dycyples stondyen & 
syngen bothe day A nyjt." 

Robert Crawley, writing more than a hundred and fifty years later, 
continues the condemnation : ' 

'* And then such as lone not 

to hear theyr faates tolde, 
By the minister that readeth 

the new Testament and olde 
do turne into the alehouse 

and let the church go." 

The sins appear in the following order: Pride, Covetousness, 
Lechery, Gluttony, Sloth, Wrath, and Envy. This sequence differs 
from that found in Chaucer, Gower, .^^eri. of Inwit, Gregory, or from 
that in Augustine. All agree, however, in placing Pride first in the 
list.' 

Only a limited use is made of exempla for illustrating the lessons 
taught. We find but five tales. Three of these are versions of 

widely-scattered stories, one is related on the 
VIII. Exempla. authority of oral transmission, and another is said 

to be taken from an author whom I have not 
succeeded in identifying- The sources indicated by the writer are : 
VUae Patrum, Gregory's Dialogues, and **Vincenciu8 in Oestia 
Anglorum,^* * 

I. (p. 12.) A young man slandered a young woman. She bore 
him such resentment for his evil speech that she would not forgive 
him, even when at the point of death she was strongly urged and 
threatened by the priest. She died without the holy sacrament. Her 
spirit afterwards appeared to the man who had slandered her, while 
he was tethering his horse, and told him that she had beeu damned 

' p, 147, EETS. 

*WorkiofItobeH Crawley, ed. Cowper, p. 89, **0f Alehouses," EETS. 
*Cf. Triggs, loe. ciL, p. Ixxii. 

'^Cf. Bale's Index, p. 514. The title there recorded, Oesta Anghrum, I have 
been able to trace no further. 
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for his sake, but that he still had time while alive to obtain forgive- 
ness and mercj. There was no remedy for her. The priest was sent 
for to oonjare her to some ** dry place." The spirit disappeared. 

The tale is related upon the authority of an acquaintance, a man of 
''perfection and credens." This indication of source may, or may 
not, be true. We must give it consideration when we remember that 
it was a common custom among the exempla writers to add stories of 
local tradition and sometimes of local happenings to their collections.^ 
Furthermore, we should bear in mind the fact that the scribe 
acknowledges that he has read the other stories, and that search after 
parallels for this one has been in vain. On the other hand, it should 
not be forgotten that it was a convention to relate a story on the 
authority of otal transmission in order to make it more realistic, and 
to give it a readier acceptance.' 

The separate parts of which the story is made up are stock motives. 
The moral, which is to show the virtue of the shrift and the peril of 
dying unabsolved, can be illustrated by innumerable exemplar The 
appearance of the spirit of one who died unconfessed to warn others is, 
of course, a commonplace. The handling of the slander motive is 
unusual. Generally the slanderer is punished. 

II. (p. 15. ) The second story is related in fewer than fifty words. 
A Jew was saved from the power of wicked spirits by making the sign 
of the cross. 

^Gf. Jaeque$ de VUn/f ed. C. F. Crane (Folk Lore Soc.), Introduction, pp. 
Ixyii, Ixyiii, Ixxii, xcvi. Qregory, in his DvalogueSj is very careful to stren^^hen 
the authority of his anecdotes by citing the authority of those who were eye- 
witnesses, if he himself did not see them. Robert of Brunne vouches for the 
authenticity of his stories as follows : 

''Meruels, some as 7 fonde wrytyn, 
And other that have be seyn St wetyn ; 
Non ben thare-yn, more ne lesse 
But that 7-founde wryte, or had wytnesse.'^ 

' In the NUderlandiwhe Sagen (ed. Wolf, p. 54) , a comparatiyely late collection, 
the brother-in-law of the knight, the chief person in the story, is dted as 
authority. But the same tale had been told by Oaesarius of Heisterbach. 
Examples of this kind can be piled up almost indefinitely. 

'To cite only one or two examples, cf. Jacob* s WeU, pp. 21, 183 ; Bede, HisL 
JBetie,, V, xiii In a large number of instances the Virgin appears and intercedes. 
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The sooroe is plainly stated to be Giegor/s Dialogues. It is found 
in Bk. in, eh. 7 (Migne, Pat. Lot., lxxvii, col. 229). Gregory 
relates the incident in the following manner : A certain bishop, 
Andreas of Fulda, an old man full of virtue and good deeds, became 
tempted by a holy woman who was dwelling in his house. A Jew 
passing through this city was unable to find a lodging for the night, 
and made his bed in a temple of Apollo. Fearing the sacredness of 
the place, he decided to protect himself by making the sign of the 
cross, though, in' reality, he held its power as little. In the middle of 
the night he woke and saw a strange sight. An assembly of evil 
spirits was being questioned by their master as to the wicked deeds 
they had been doing. One related that he had poisoned the mind of 
Bishop Andreas for the holy woman. Suddenly the spirits were 
ordered by their master to seek about the temple to find one who did 
not belong to their order. They soon came upon the Jew, but the 
sign of the cross was upon him. The devils retired, saying, * * Vae, 
Vae, vas vacuum et aignatum.*^ The Je'w ran to the bishop and told 
him what he had seen. He became a Christian, and the bishop put 
away the woman; 

The same tale is found in J. de Vit. (cxxxi). El Lihro de los 
Enexemplos (xxi), Alph. of T. (ocxxviii) and in Hand. Synne 
(Rox. Club), p. 124. 

In El Lib. de los Enx.^ there are two versions of the story ; these 
are practically the same, except that the second one is considerably 
fuller in detail. The first version, following faithfully Gregory, 
concludes: ''Ella manera desta inquisicion brevement la dice San 
Gregorio ; mas ptiedese saber mas largament por un enexmplo que 
se ley en las Vidas de los santos Padres." However, nothing new is 
Added. 

The story has taken on additions in Sandlyng Synne, while 
Jacques de Vitry has cut it to a considerable extent. It is faithfully 
reproduced in An Alphabet of Tales. Odo of Cheriton (no. 182) 
also relates this story. For further bibliography, cf. J. de Vit Xed. 
Crane), pp. 189-90. 

in. (p. 18. ) A clerk was greatly devoted to the Virgin, but he 
was accustomed to use vicious oaths. Our Lady, nevertheless, prayed 
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to her Bon that he might be saved. One day she appeared before the 
clerk as he was in his devotions, with her child in her arms. His 
eyes were hanging on his cheeks, his arms and bones were broken, his 
flesh was rent, and his heart was torn out of his body. The derk 
inquired of her who had thus mangled her Child. He was told that 
he was one of those who had thus injured him. She disappeared. 
The derk mended his ways and made a good end. 

No source is indicated by the author. He merely says : '* We 
reden of a miracul of cure lady." In none of the large collections 
described and analyzed by Mussafia (Sitzungaberickte der Wiener 
Academie, 113, 115, 119, 123) or by Ward (^Cat of Bom. in BrU. 
Mu8,, n), is this story found. It belongs, however, to a dass of 
Mary legends very common, which may be called ** Mary intervention 
exempla.'' Where this exact version comes from I do not know. 

With some variation the story is told in Eandlyng Synne (EETS, 
Pt I, pp. 25 ff.). This is an addition on the part of the English 
translator ; it is not in William of Waddington's Manuel des Pechez, 
Dr. Fumivall has not traced the borrowing. The two versions differ 
in these particulars. In Hand, Synne the swearer is not a clerk, but 
''a ryche man'' ; the Virgin appears to him in the same manner 
with her wounded Child in her arms, but the conversation between 
her and the clerk is given at greater length. Mary promises to 
intercede for him if he will repent and do penance. 

IV. (p. 19. ) Sir Robert of Worcester was a good and charitable 
man, but he was a hard swearer ; his favorite oath was by ''godes 
spere," or by the **spere of god." After his death a good man 
prayed continually for his soul. An angel appeared to this man and 
informed him that it was not the will of Qod that he should pray for 
the soul of such a wicked man as the knight had been, for he was 
damned. Then the angel led him to a ''place of paynes," where 
there was a great pit of fire, in which the knight lay burning. A 
devil was smiting him with a great spear. The angel disappeared. 

Vicencius in Oestia Anglorum is given as the source. I have found 
no notice of a Vicencius who wrote a Oesta Anglorum,^ Bede's 

^Cf. p. X, note4. 
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JEoclerictsUcal History is usuallj referred to as Oesta Anglorum, but 
Bede has not told this narrative. The possibility suggested itself that 
this might be a loose and careless reference to Vincent of Beauvais, 
for in the Speculum Historialey Bks. xxiii to xxx, he tells of the 
deeds of the English and French kings. The tale is not, however, 
found in this section of the book, and, apparently, nowhere else in the 
volume. Furthermore, William of Malmesbury's Oesta Regum is 
referred to by exempla writers as Oesta Anglonim ( Cat of Rom. in 
Brit. Mus. Ill, ed. J. A. Herbert, 1910, p. 611 and p. 536). But 
the story of Sir Robert of Worcester is not found in William of 
Malmesbury's history. The careless way in which **in Ge^'tis Anglo- 
rum ' ' is used seems to indicate that the term might be applied to any 
book or portion of a book concerned with English history. 

There are no other occurrences of the legend known to me. The 
two motives of which the story is composed are frequentiy found. It 
is related in the Alphabet of Tales, (no. 305) that a man was virtuous 
in everyway, except that he used **fowle language" ; his punish- 
ment was, however, different from that accorded to Sir Robert : his 
body was cut in two. The futility of praying for unredeemably 
damned souls is also illustrated by a story in the same collection (no. 
291), taken from Jacques de Vitry (736, p. 492), who had it from 
Caesarius of Heisterbach. The vision of hell and the sight of the 
punished is a commonplace in exempla, C£ Ward, Cat. of Rom. in 
Brit. Mu8.; Becker, E. J., Mediaeval Visions of Heaven and Hell, 
Baltimore, 1899. 

V. In the Tract on Confession^ not printed in the following text, 
is related the story of the two brothers and the book of three leaves. 
The older of the two brothers was a clerk, the younger a **lewd" 
man. The clerk was proud and impatient, while the lowly brother 
was meek and well liked by all who knew him. The clerk inquired 
of his brother how he had attained the virtue of patience and humility. 
He was told that it came through the reading of a wonderful book of 
three leaves ; the first leaf was written in letters of gold, the second in 
letters of red, the third in letters of black. On the black leaf he 
found his sins, on the red the poverty, suffering and meekness of 
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Jesus, and on the gold the joys of paradise. When he had finished 
the reading in this order he despised himself and the world. 

The Viteie PcUrum is named as the source ; but, apparently, it 'is 
not in the text printed by Migne, Pat. Lai. vols. 73, 74. It is well 
known that the writers of exempla often confused the sources which 
they used, and sometimes wilfully misrepresented them in their desire 
for a worthy source.^ If the tale, however, is not to be found in the 
VHae Pairum, it is one of the most popular and often repeated stories 
of the exempla books. It is in the Oesta Ramanorum (ed. Oesterly, 
no. 188), but the English translator has omitted it. (Cf. Gesta 
RoTnanorum, ed. Hertag^, EETS, Append, p. 581.) Wright early 
published the story without comment (Percy Soc, vni). For 
further bibliography cf. Oesterly, p. 742. Oesterly believes it to be 
related to the story of the three crows (Oesta Roman., no. 125), and 
cites here Byrom's Three Black Crows (Chalmera' Poets, xv), of 
which he probably read only the title. 

The task of arriving at any definite conclusions as to the language 

of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne district at the end of the first quarter of 

the fifteenth century through the evidence furnished 

IX. by the present text is made quite impossible by the 

Language. fact that Lacy's ms. is a copy, by the absence of 

opportunity for making rime tests and by the really 

small amount of exact information we possess in regard to the language 

of this district at this time. The more or less mechanical record of 

the writings' of the more common sounds found in this text will at any 

rate, it is hoped, be of some value to future investigators of the 

language of the northmost part of England in the early years of the 

fifteenth century. 

Vowels. 

The forms in which OE a (WG a, WS oj), e, i, I, o, o, u, u, eo 
appear in this text follow the usual ME developments and present little 
of interest The following observations are to be noted : — 

OE a (a;) before nasals = ay a (written a, aa) : man, Aan, name, 
etc. ; before nasal combinations = both a and o : landea, londea ; 

*^ Cf. J. Crosland, Modem Lanffuage Review, i, i, 57. 
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wrange, wrtmgesly; hande, hoonde, Jtandes, etc. Althou^ early 
Southern ME employed generally the o in this case in contrast to the 
early Northern a, neither form at this late period furnishes a dialectic 
criterion. The London Records of this date have both a and o 
(Morsbach, f^ber den Uraprung der NeuengliseJien Schriftsprachey S. 
28 ; Lekebusch, Die Londoner Urkundenapraehe von 1430-1600, S. 
51) ; while the same orthographic variation is common in the Townley 
MysterieSy Thomas of Ereeldouney Richard RoUe and in other Northern 
texts. Cf. Baumann, York Urkundeny S. 16. 

In faehe and hrannyng, OE e appears as a. Cf. Sievers, Oram- 
nuitik, 89. Anm. 1 ; Morsbach, Sehriftsprachey 59 ; Baumann, Y. 
Urk.y 21. Anm. 

ON gar is found once, written gar. 

i (written i and y) changes with e in whet (toithe), wethe, binemithf 
hety wreten, sengel, wedue, Luik (Unterstbchung zur eng. Lavilehre, 
209) takes this variation for a lengthening to e. It seems to be, 
however, more a matter of writing than one of sound. It is an 
orthographic variation extremely common in Mas. of this date. Cf. 
Englische Stiidien, 27, 362 ; Herrig's Archiv, 102, 43 ; Morsbach, 
MUtelenglische OrammaUk, 66. In bedraden OE i = a (through e ?). 

The writing a for e < OE eo, breaking before A, r and /-fa con- 
sonant is not found. For the usual e we have o in world. OE ^eong 
{eo through palatalization) appears as both 'i^eng and ^ing. According 
to Kdlbing (^Sir IVistom, p. xxxi) the last form is Northern. Cf ten 
Brink, Anglia, 1, 520. 

OE y is generally written t, y, as in firgUf chircfie, toyrkyng, mynde, 
kynd, etc. In mekel, evyle it occurs as e. This original Southern 
writing was not unknown to Northern scribes. R. Rolle has these 
two words in the same forms. Cf. Kolbing, Sir Tristamy p. Ixx. It 
is written u in hud, putt (noun), eussynges and -achupe. This is 
another instance of an original Southern form that had ceased to be 
confined to the Southern district. The London orthography of the 
day as noted by Morsbach {Qrammaliky 8; SehriJUpraehe, 38), 
employs usually t, sometimes e and here and there u. An Alphabet 
of Tales (ms. Northern, fifteenth century) shows a great fondness for 
the forms in u : furste, hur, ehurche, etc. In Cursor Mundi (Adds. 
MS. B. M. 10,036) there are occasional occurrences of the u-writing. 
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W8 eal) breaking before / + d (Northern a. Sievers, OrammaUk, 
151, 3) is found as both a and o in the same word : halde, holden, 
wUholdes, wUhaldes {old : aid : 6 : 2). Chaucer has here only o 
(ten Brink, Spraehe, 35) ; the London Documents generally o, beside 
a few forms in a. The forms in o are not, however, unknown in the 
North as early as the fourteenth century. 2) breaking before h + s, 
consonant = aw, au : lau%en, 8av%e, mu^e. The decisive Northern a 
(Kaluza, Histarisehe Orammatik der engliichen Spraehe, ii, 23) is not 
found. 

OE a = both a and o : haly, holy ; mare, more ; etc. Variant 
forms occur in the same line. The b (joo^ forms predominate in 
almost the proportion of two to one. The word haly furnishes by far 
the largest number of examples of the a-form, — twenty-nine (^holy, 
eighteen). The preservation of OE a is one of the most decisive 
Northern characteristics. The Southern and Midland change OE a 
to 0. An Alphabet of Tales and the North English Cato Version 
(^Englisehe Studien, 36. MS. fifteenth century) exhibit the same 
variation of spelling that we find here. Professor Hempl (Journal 
of Oemianic Philology, 1, 22) very properly doubts ** to what extent 
Southernly Northern texts with o represent a real o or only a Southern 
spelling for a.'* The occurrence of the o-form in a far Northern text 
is probably always a matter of orthography rather than one of pronun- 
ciation. Though the scribe write the two forms, we cannot postulate 
two pronunciations differing so widely as o and a in the mouth of the 
same man at the same time. The writer who uses two forms of spell- 
ing for the same word, or for the same sounds in different words is 
copying from an original with a different spelling representing a dif- 
ferent pronunciation from that of his own usage — traces of which he 
allows to remain in his transcription ; or a standard of spelling, to a 
large degree arbitrary, forces an unphonetic spelling upon him ; or 
lastly the lack of a standard orthography allows him to represent 
a sound in almost any manner he chooses. 

WS cB (Mercian and Northern ob and e, WG a. Germ «) = 6 and a : 
reden, teehes, were, weren ; and ladde, kUtes. 

WS cs (i-umlaut of d) = « and a : redi, elene ; and claneSj clannes, 
gast. 

Dibelius (John Capgrave und die englisehe Schriftspraehe) states 
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that the a-forms are the more frequently found in the North and 
North-Midland, e and o also appearing in nearly all writers of the 
North-Midland, while o comes into the North first in the fifteenth 
century through the influence of the Southern poets. Cf. Kaluza, 
JEKstorische Orammatik, ii, 27. Lacy's writing shows no o-forms. 
The weakened t-form is seen in ich and ilke. 

OE ea = e: deeth, deth, deedly, gret, heed. Oratur and gratuat 
each occur once, — ^forms indicating a shortening of OE ed to ea, 
Cf. Bulbring, Altenglische OrammcUik, § 344a ; Kaluza, HiMoruche 
Orammatik, ii, 29 c ; and Morsbach, Schrifteprache, 67. The regular 
ME development is a. 

OE eo = e: be, frend, see, fie, seek, etc. In regard to beoth, cf. 
Notes, p. 38. 

Consonants. 

OE palatal ^=1) initially ch: child, ehese, chirehe (^kirk does not 
appear) ; 2) medially and finally eh and k: wilke, wiche (predominat- 
ing form), ilk, ich, mekel (^ON^), -miehe, sekea, sechea; -lokur, 
-liche ; penken, Aenccith, The palatalized t«-form is by far the more 
frequent in the scribe's writing, Cf. Kluge, Pauls Grundriss, ii, 
993 ; Morsbach, Chammaiik, 14 and LiUeraturblaU, x, 101. ON. 
borrowings do not show the palatization : taketh, sikurly. 

OE S^= 1) sch : flesche (6 times : flesly once), worschup (3 times : 
worsup 2) ; -cAe mfleche (once) ; 3) c in englice (once). Inorganic 
sch appears once in scheche. In the auxiliary (OE) sceal we find both 
sch- and »-, the writing in «- having a slight advantage — 42 : 31. 
sch- in Northern texts is not uncommon. R. Rolle writes sh (sch, 
sc) throughout. An Alphabet of Tales and the Northern English Cato 
Version show the same inconsistency between s- and sch- as we find 
in this text ; while, on the other hand, a few s- forms are to be found 
in the London documents (Morsbach, Schriftsprache, 96). In the York 
records both sail and shal are used, the former writing being the more 
frequently employed (Baumann, Y. UrL, 82). 

There is no confusion in the medial position between rf and the 
voiced th, as far as the writing indicates. Cf Murray, Dialects of the 
SovJthem Counties of Scotland, p. 121. Final d appears as < in lorte 
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once (otherwise larde), in Aouaant and often in the past participle of 
weak verbs, t and d interchange in conforte and eonforde. We do not 
find sente for sende. Of. ten Brink, Spraehe, 170 and Smith, Sped- 
mens of Middle Scots, zzvii. 

Final ^ or d of the past participle of weak verbs is often written th, 
as is the final tin & large number of words : vrrooth, weddethe, wethe, 
vnthe renthe, feeth, and also medially : thou^thusy etc. These are 
without doubt merely orthographic variants. Bw Bolle rimes Judith : 
writt : Judith : David (^Prick of Conscience^ ed, Morris, xxiv). 
Numerous instances of th for t without apparent cause may easily be 
cited. 

In one word, vewe, OE/ appears as v initially, originally from the 
East Southern dialect. This v was introduced in a few words in the 
London dialect (Sweet, Short Historical English Orammar, 189), and 
was found once by Morsbach in the London documents (^Schriftsprache, 
103, 168). No instance is known to me of this writing in a pure 
Northern text. Initial / for fi is found in furste. Cf. Varnhagen, 
Anzeiger fur deutsches Altertum, ix, 179. Anm. Note the writing 
semfne for sefen, 

ng is reduced to » in lenthe, st(r)enfiey everlastanlyy kyndom (also 
hgngdom) and in a few past participles. This may be merely graphic ; 
or it may be a reproduction of the pronunciation : n for i). Murray 
(^Dialects, 63, 124, 634) takes the dropping of g before th as a char- 
acteristic of Middle Scotch, ''spellings which are found in the 
Northern dialect since the thirteenth century." Cf. Smith, Sped- 
mens of Middle Scots, xxv, and Morsbach, Schriftsprache, 100, 109. 
Initial g is never written y. There is no case of -cht for -ji or -j<A. 

OE h is regularly retained. It is dropped in a few words {even- 
hjng) and is present inorganically in heerly, 

OE fiy ^=th and A th and P appear side by side. P is more 
frequently used in pronominal forms, y is not written for initial p. 
Confusion with the voiced d medially is not met with. 

OE hw' = wh' and w-. The latter writing is the predominating 
one (33 : 13). We find wy, wiche, wen, what, whiche, when, etc. 
The distinctive Northern ^ does not occur. Intrusive w is found 
several times in woon and wolde ( *^ old " ). 
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Inflections. 
Nouns. 

There is no necessity to distinguish between the various declensions 
of nouns found in the older periods of the language, for with the 
exception of fewer than ten substantives all nouns in this text are 
inflected according to the original a-masculine declension. 

Nom and ace. sing, end in a consonant or in -e. OE endings, if 
there were any have either disappeared or have been reduced to -e. 
Final e is irregular and uncertain throughout, and is in no way a 
consistent index of length. 

Gen. sing, ends in -e«,-w,-y<,-w«, the -es predominating. The lan- 
guage of the North prefers the ending is. The Scottish writers of the 
fifteenth century employ -is throughout. R. RoUe (Prick of Con- 
aeience) uses generally es. An Alphabet of Tales has the same variety 
of usage that we find in Lacy's ms. A remnant of the old weak 
gen. in -an is seen in hyr husbonde bed. Liif dayes is a compound 
noun. Cf. Beowulf, 793. Chaucer has lifes dayes ; Piers Ploioman, 
lyf dayes^ 

The dat. sing, is not inflected. 

All cases of the plural end in -«, -es, -is, -ys, -t« (-cw once. Cf. 
ten Brink, Spraehe, 62), As in the ending of the gen. sing, -es is 
the most frequently employed ending — -es : 108 ; -i«d : 46 ; -w (-y«) 
29. s is used in forming the plurals of nouns of Latin or French 
origin, as opynions, superstidonSy extorsions, etc. There are weak 
plurals in childeren (once childer), i'^en, brefieren. I%en is a common 
Northern plural (Murray, Dialects, 168-159), but cf. Lekebusch, 
Urkundenspraehe, 101 ; and Chaucer's frequent eyen. 

Umlaut plurals are men, women, feet, Hend is not used, but 
handes, hoondes. OE neuter plurals without ending are folk and /nng 
(twice ; otherwise fiinges). Men has formed a gen. pi. after the 
analogy of the gen, sing. : menus, mennes. 

PROi^OUNS. 

Personal pronouns. 

First Per. Sing. Nom. I; Gen. my ; Dat. and Ace. vie. PI. Nom. 
we ; Gen, oure, owre ; Dat, Ace. us. 
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Second Per. Sing, Nom. Aou, Aow ; G^. (Possessive Pron. ) M9 Ain, 
pine ; Dat. Ace. h ; PL Nom. je, you ; (3en. yAxrre^ yy^re^ %uwe 
(twice); Dat Ace. yiw. 

Third Per. Masc. Nom. he ; Gen. hie (w once) ; Dat. Aoc. him. 
Fern. Nom. echo ; Gen. hir ; Dat Ace Mr, hire. Neat Nom. Uy 
hUy het (once) ; Gen. his ; Dat. Ace. it. PI. all genders, Nom. Mi ; 
Gen. Aer (thirteen times) ; Aevre, fnxr^ pare^ fiaren^ hir ; Dat. Aoc. 
Atm (forty-one times) ; hem (ten times). 

Demonstrative Prtmauna. 

Sing, for all cases Ms, Aat. PI, Mse, Aese, Aoo, A>. The Northern 
forms M and /o^ do not occur. 

Relative Pronouns. 

The relative pronoun is represented by the simple /at, or by whieh(e) 
in combination with the article Ae. hi is often appended to this form, 
the result being />e whief^ Aat. In some instances the relative is 
omitted. At for Aat is not used. Bokenam, however, has at fre- 
quently. Whom (Ace. Sing.) is used once. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

The following forms are found : how, hoo, ho, vohaJt. 
Adjectives. 

Practically all traces of declension in the adjective have disap- 
peared. Alls is the plural in all instances but three. A remnant of 
an old Gen. PI. is seen in aUur. 

The comparative ending is -er, -ur ; the superlative -«t(e), -este, 
'uste. The redundant periphrastic superlative is also employed : moste 
sikureste, etc. For the widespread use of this form in the fifteenth 
century of. Pound, The Comparison of Adjectives in the XV and 
XVI Century, p. 18. 

Vb&bb 

The infinitive retains the full form in -en, -yn, on in thirty-three 
instances, ends in -e in eighty-four and has no trace of the old declen- 
sion in forty-eight instances. 

The 3 sing. pres. indie, generally employs the ending -eth ('ith(^e), 
-uth). The forms in -eth appear in about the proportion of ten to one 
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to those iD -«« Some of the caises 'which have been counted as 3 sing, 
may be 3 pi. with the same ending. In the face of grammatical con- 
fusion in dependent clauses where the verb is removed some distance 
from its subject, it is difficult in all cases to determine which number 
the writer had in mind, since he uses the two endings for both sing, 
and pi. Of the thirty-five instances where the s ending occurs 
twenty-one iare furnished by the verb aaye^n^ (mith, seUh occurs 
twenty -four times ; mit once), teches, sekes, leueSy brekes, shewes, letteSy 
dwellea also appear. The ending is -t in happet, tendet, spillU, k^rit, 
oppressit, and semet. 

The 3 pi, furnishes the only examples of plurals in -s. Of eighteen 
such cases fourteen are furnished by the verb do. The plural ending 
is otherwise -c, -en. There are forty-seven 3 pis. in -e, -en. 

The imper. is sing. — , e, -eth^e); pi. -e<A(e), -tdh. There is no 
imper. in -(e)*. 

The pres. part, ends in -inge, -ynge, -yn. There is no instance of 
the Northern -and^ 

The past part of weak verbs ends in -ede, -d, -id, -ud, -de^ 
-(e)<(«), -e<A(e) ; of strong verbs, -en, -on. The preservation of the 
-n in the strong verb is a characteristic of the early Northern dialect, 
where the past part, had dropped the prefix. In the South the -n fell 
off in the fourteenth century, while the prefix was preserved. Still, 
the retained -n was the rule in the London language in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century (Morsbach, Schriftapraehey 142). 
The prefix is employed here in a few instances ; it appears as y-, i-. 

Dialect. 

Fortunately, we are not compelled to depend upon the extremely 
precarious test of dialect to determine the home of the writer of this 
MS. This information is furnished by the scribe himself. At the 
time when this MB. was written Middle English dialects were confused 
in their writing to such an extent that very little dependence can be 
placed upon the tests generally set up for the determination of dialects 
at an earlier date. It is at once apparent, however, from the sumr 
mary of the phonology and gran^mar given above that, so far as these 
tests can be applied, the basis of the dialect is East Midland,^ which 

^ Such forms as -im, -u(2, -u^, frequent enough in this MS., are given by Morsbach 
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had at this date practicallj oome to be the pievailiDg form of writing 
for all dialects.^ 

Midland characteristiGB of the writing are :— 1) OE a = d ; 2) WS 
ea (breaking) = ; 3) OEhvhz^wh-; 4) OEs£=ieh; 5) OE^ia 
palatalized ; 6) the verbal system exhibits a predominating number of 
Midland forms ; 7) the pronoun shows hem and here for A»m and Aeire^ 

Northern are :— 1) OE a —a ; 2) WB ed (breaking) = a ; 3) OE 
sS=:8'> in sail; 4) OE d is unpalatalized ; 5) the verbal system 
employs the present indicative suflix -9, and the past part, -it (Cf. 
Morsbach, Orammaiik, 7). But the following distinctive Northern 
characteristics are wanting : — 1) gu- for wh- ; 2) -cht for s^ ; 3) pre- 
sent part, in -ande ; 4) the demonstrative pron. A^> Ms ; 5) insertion 
of i, y to indicate the length of preceding vowel a, e, o. Furthermore, 
specific Northern words are sparingly found : — gar and ded each once, 
piek (''pitch'') twice, and till three times ; kirk, at, bam, hende, 
eamen are not used. 

There are, indeed, a few characteristic Southern writings : — 1) n;- 
for wh- ; 2) OE y = t« in four instances ; 3) 0E/== v initially once. 

It is no easy task to draw dogmatic conclusions in regard to pecu- 
liarities of English dialects in the fifteenth century, a time when every- 
thing was linguistically unsettled and uncertain. It is difficult to say 
how far a Northern scribe was mfluenced by the manner of writing in 
the Midland district lying near him, or to judge accurately the 
weight that the rising standard language had with a friar of Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne in the second quarter of the fifteen century. 

In view of the preponderant Midland coloring of the writing in 
this text, together with the unavoidable assumption that the Ma is a 
copy, the conclusion naturally lies that the original from which John 
Lacy copied was an earlier Midland MS. In copying, the Northern 
scribe followed fairly faithfully the writing of the original, altering 
the text into the manner of his own writing in no methodical fashion, 
with littie care, seemingly, as to /which form he wrote. 

(QHnnrnuOik^ 7) as chanuAeristic of West Midland in contrast to the -ts, 'tdy -et of 
East Midland. This variation of vowel in the unstressed sylable is so widespread 
even in the fourteenth century that no dependence can be placed upon it as a 
dialectic criterion. 
^Emerson, Hittory <^ ih€ EnglUh Language, 79. 
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Preface. 



The material for this work was collected from monuments 
published before the summer of 1907. The attempt to determine 
the dialects of the different monuments likewise rests upon 
publications which appeared before the time mentioned. 

The results of this attempt are contained in the bibliography. 
A word of explanation as to their arrangement is necessary. 
The Bibliography of English Monuments gives the following 
information: first, the names of the MSS. in which a monument 
is preserved and the titles of those editions of the MSS. 
that have been used in this investigation; secondly, the date and 
dialect of the original version. The Bibliography of English MSS. 
gives the dates of the different MSS. and the dialects of their 
scribes. This information, of course, is only as complete as I 
could make it; it leaves much to be desired Its purpose here 
is to furnish the reader with a means of checking my arrange- 
ment of the material according to dialects. Such a check is of 
the first importance, as the problem handled here has proved 
to be entirely a dialectical one. It is in accord with the purpose 
stated that the various dialects proposed for a monument or a 
MS. are given in detail and the authorities are cited, while the 
various dates proposed for the same are not so given. To save 
space, the dates in the bibliography include the proposals of all 
the authorities in each instance, while the differences — rarely 
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more than half a centoiy, generally less, and never affecting the 
issue of the problem treated here — are left mirecorded. This 
bibliography is an abridgement; the original will appear shortly.^) 
I am happy to close this preface with an acknowledgement 
of my obligations. From Professors Armstrong, Bloomfield, and 
CoUitz, of the Johns Hopkins Uniyersity, this work has received 
many hints and corrections in Chapter I. To Professor K L. 
Ramsay of the University of Missouri, it owes a very timely 
encouragement The chief debt is due to Professor Bright of 
John Hopkins, and to Professor Hoops of Heidelberg. Professor 
Bright suggested the subject of the investigation. Professor 
Hoops — in addition to his solutions of problems, which are 
acknowledged where they occur, and his suggestion of methods 
for testing the results of Chapter HI — contributed many most 
valuable hints in regard to the form and arrangement of the 
work, and the example of a tireless and self-sacrificing patience 
in the revision of it 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
December 1911. 

John Manning Booker. 



^) A Middle Ikiglish Bibliography: Dates, Dialects, and Sources of 
the XII, Xniy and XIV Century Monuments and Manuscripts exclusive 
of the Works of WycUf Gower, and Chaucer and the Documents in Ike 
London Dialect, Heidelberg, Carl Winter 45 cents. 
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Not later than 1250. Border of £. Sonth and E. Midi.: 
McKnight, p. LYIL 

Afhelston. Athelston. 

MSS: Cains Cbr. 175: Zupitza, J. — Die Bomanze von Athelston. 

Parts I and U, Engl. St. 13, p. 331; part III, Engl. St. 14, 

p. 321. 
Date of Orig.: Ab. 1350. 
Ayenb. Ayenbite of Inwite. 

MSS: Amndel 57: Morris, B. — Dan MicheVs Ayenbite of Inwit. 

E. E. T. S. 23. 
Barl. and Jos. Barlaam and'Josaphat 

MSS: Temon: Horstmann, C.^ Barlaam AJosaphat Altengl, Legdn., 

1875, p. 215. Harleian 4196. Horstmann, G. — Barlam & Josa- 

phot. Altengl. Legdn., 1875, p. 226. 
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Bestiary^ A. 



MSS : Arundel 2d2 : Morrif , R. — An Old English 31i9ceUany : A Bettiary. 
B. E. T. S. 49, p. 1. 

B. of H. Bevis of Hampton. 

MSS: AnehiBlMk (A), Duke of SatherUnd (8), Cains Cbr. 175 (E): 
KolbiDff, E. — 2%e Bomance of Sir Beuet of Hamtoun. 
E. E. T. S. XL VI, XLVIU, LXV. 

Home of Orig.: Border of S-E. South and W. Sonth: Koelbing, 
E. E. T. S. LXV, p. XXI. 

8. Brendan. Brendan, St 

MSS: Ashmole 43 (A) and Hnrleian 2277 (H): Hontmann, C. '- Die 
altenglische Legende van 8t Brendan, Archly. 53, p. 17. 

Home of Orig.: (Belongs to the Southern collection of Legends SS. 
Of. Horstmann, Altengl Legdn. 1876, p. VI.) 

-^^— — Oantus Beati Godrici 

MSS: Donee 207, Corpna Christl Cbr. 26, Harleian 1620, Land 413, 
Nero D 5, Otho B T, Unly. Cbr. Mm. IT 28: Zapitza, J. — 
Oantus Beati Godrici. Engl St. 11, p. 401. 

Date of Orig.: Before 1170. 

Home of Orig.: (Oonceming the author, an English hermit, of. Za- 
pitza, p. 416.) 

C. of L. Castel of Love. 

MSS: Egerton 927 and Temon: Horstmann, 0. -— Minor Poems of the 

Vernon MS,: Oastel of Love, E. E. T. S. 98, pp. 366, 407. 
Date and Home of Orig.: Version I. Tempn: 13—2/2. N-E. Midi.: 
Hupe, H. — Robert Grossteste's Chateau d^ Amour (Castel of 
Love). Anglia 14, p. 418. Sonth: In the dialect and perhaps 
by the author of The Harrowing of Hell and Marina (MS. 
Harl. 2253). Horstmann, 1. c. 

(In the main a close translation. Haase, F. — Die altenglisehen 
Bearbeitungen von Grossteste's Chateau d Amour verglichen mit 
der Quelle, Anglia 12, p. 372.) 

Version II. Egerton. 14—2/2. Torkshire, on the border of 
Lancashire: Hope, p. 418. Horstmann, 1. c. 

(A free reworking of the original Haase, p. 373.) 

Cecilie, St 

MSS: Ashmole 43 and Cleopatra D. IX: Lovewell, Bertha E. — 
The Life of St. OecUia. Yale Studies 3. 
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Bibliography. XV 

Charter, Abbey, H. Ghost. Charter of the Abbey of the Holy 
Gho8t> The. 

MSS: Land 210 and Ternon: HontmanD, G. — (^e Chaire of fe 
Abbey of fe Holy aott,) Y. W. I, p. 337. 

Ghr. of Engl. Chronicle of England, The. 

MSS: Reging 12 CXII: Bitson, J. — Ancient English Metrical Bo- 

mances, vol. II. London 1802, p. 270. 
Date of Orig.: 1807-27. 

— ^^— - Compassio Mariae. 

MSS: Bodleian 9995 (Formerly Tanner 169*) : Napier, A. -^Mne mittelr 

engliscke Compaasio Mariae, Arohiv. 88, p. 182. 
Date and Home of Orig. : 12—2/2. N-W. XidL (Chegter) : Napier, p. 188. 

Mas. Constitutions of Masonry, The. 

MSS: Regius 17 A I: Halliwell, J. 0. — The Early History of Free- 

masonry in England. London 1844. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1S50— 1400. South. BrandL Paul's Grdr. II, 
p. 660. 

— ^^— — Creatione Mundi, De. 

MSS: Auehiuleek: Horstmann, C. — Canticwn de Creatione (6). Alt- 

engl Legdn,, 1878, p. 139. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 14—1/4. N-E. MidL: Bachmann, F. — Die 

beiden metrischen Versionen des mittelenglisehen Canticum de 

Creatione. Bostook Diss. Hbg. 1891. Also in the Progr. d. 

hoheren Borgerschale yor dem Holstenthor za Hamburg. 

Hbg. 1891. P. 49. 

— — — Creed and Paternoster. 



MSS: Arundel 292: Wright, Th. — Creed and Paternoster, &c. Bel. 

Ant. I, p. 234. 
Date of Orig.: Earlier part of 13th. 

Crace Matunitas, De. 



MSS : Caius Cbr. 175: Heuser, W. — With an and an I. Anglia 
27, p. 312. 

C. M. Cursor Mundi 

MSS: Galba E IX. Morris, B. — Cursor Mundi. E. E. T. S. 68: 
pp. 1437—1465 (11. 25102-25402): pp. 1527-51 (11. 27548— 
28065); pp. 1560—1586' G^- 28614—29555). Boyal CoU. of 
Physicians, Edbg. : Morris, B — Cursor Mundi. E. E. T. S. 68: 
Appendix L (Ist hand: 11. 18989—22417, 2nd hand: 11. 22418— 
23944); pp. 1365—1395 (U. 23945—24359); pp. 1403—1429 
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(U. 84690-24968). MSS:Ye8p«8laii Am, lit band: 11. 1—16748: 
Morris, B. — Cwnar Mundi. E. E. T. S. 68, 99, Glossary. 
Date and Home of Orig. : 18—2/2. N. LineolaaUre : Hape. E. B. T. S. 101, 
pp. 124* 186*. 

Dame Slriz. Dame Siriz. 

MSS: Bigbj 86: H&tiner, B. — Dame Siriz. Altengl Sprachpr. I, 
p. 103. 

Deb.^ B. and 8. L Debate between the Body and the SouL 
Version L 

MSS: Bodleian 848 and Worcester: Baebbolz, R. — Die Fragmewie 

der Beden der Seele an den Leiehnam. Brianger Beitr. 6. 
Date of Orig.: 11/12. 

Deb.^ B. and S. II a. Debate between the Body and the SonL 
Version 11 a. 

MSS: AnelilBleek^ Land 108, Temon: Llnow, W. — ^ Desputisawn 
bitwen fe Bodi and pe Saule. Brianger Beitr. 1. 

Date and Home of Orig.: 13—2/2. MidL: Linow, p. 19. Lincoln, Suf- 
folk, Norfolk: Heesch, G. ~ liber Sprache und Versbau 
dee haJbsScheiadien Qedichts "Debate of the Body and the 
8our\ Diss. Kiel 1884, p. 6. 

Deb., B. and S. II b* Debate between the Body and the SonL 
Version lib. 
MSS: Harleian 22S8: Boddeker, K. — Diahgus. Streit zwischen Leib 

und Seele. Altengl Dichtgn., p. 233. 
Home of Orig.: W. MidL: Boddeker, p. 235. 

— — ^— Degeree, Sir. 

MSS: Anehinleek: Hales, J. W. and Farnivall, F. — Bishop Percy's 
Folio MS., Yol. 3. London 1867/68, p. 16. 

Deb., Karjr and Gross. Disputation between Mary and the Cross. 
MSS: Temon: Horstmann, G. — 3£inor Poems of the Vernon M8.^ 

No. Lll: Di^mtation between Mary and the Cross. £. E. T. S. 

117, p. 612. 
Date and Home of Orig. : Towards the middle of the 14th. S-W« 

Midi.: Thien, H. — Ueber die englischen Marienklagen. Diss. 

Kiel 1906, p. 25. 

Double Coming of Glir. Double Coming of Christy The. 

MSS: Begins 17 B XTII: Horstmann, G. — {Of the double Comminge 
of Christ.) Y. W. II, p. 60. 
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Dux MoraucL 



MSS: Bodldaa Addittoaal 80519: Heuser, W. - Dux MaroMd etc. 

Anglia 30, p. 180. 
Home of Orig.: (Apparently the Original.) 

IL E. Allit P. Early English Alliteratiye Poems^ The. 

less : Nero A X: Morris, Bi — The Early English Alliterative Foems. 
The Pearl, Cleanneee, Patience. £. £. T. S. 1. 

Date and Home of Orig.: lt-4/4. W. MldL The dialeet of the Pearl 
was originally a pure West Midland, not too far from the 
Northern Boundary: Fick, W. — Zum mitteUngUichen GedidU 
van der Perle. Diss. Kiel 1885, p. 7. If. ttidL^ transcribed in 
the Dialect in which they were written: Morris, p. IX. Horik 
(<Seotell'): Madden, Sir F. — iS!^ Gatoaine. Bannatyne Club 
JPubln's., p. 301. 

E. E. liyes of Sts. Early English Poems and Liyes of Saints. 
Harleian 2277: Famivall, E. J. —Early English Poems and 
Lives of Saints, Trans. PhiL Soc. 185»-^. 

E. E. Psalter. Early English Psalter, The. 

MSS: Additional 17876 and Trinity, BabLA4,4: Bnlhring, K. — 

The Earliest Complete English Prose Psalter, part L E. E. 

T. S. 97. 
Home of Orig.: W. Midi,: Bolbring, p. IX. Hirst, T. 0. — The 

Phonology of the London MS. of the Earliest English Prose 

Psalter. Diss. Bonn 1907, pp: 78, 79. 

£• S-E. Legdy. Early South English Legendary, The. 

MSS: Land 106: Horstmann, 0. — The Early South English Legen- 
dary. E. E. T. S. 87. 

Home of Orig.: Gloneestersliire : Hoi;|rtmann, AUengl. Legdn., 1881, p. 
XLIV. Schmidt, W. — ffber den StU der Legenden des MS. 
Laud 108. Diss. Beriin 1893, p. 87. 

EgL Eglamour, Sir. 

MSS: JDuke of Sutherland (A fragment, containing only the first 160 

verses oat of a total of 1385): Schleich, G. — Sir Eglamowr. 

Palaestra 68. 
Date and Home of Orig. : 14—2/2. Border of North and N-ff • UdL : 

Zielke, A. — TJntersuchungen zu Sir Eglamour of Artois. 

Diss. Xiel 1889, p. 47. Border of North and MidL: Schleich, 

p. 119. 

Booker, Suffix 4m. II 
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Epistola. Epistola ad Simplices Sacerdotes. 

MSS: Regius 17 B XYII: Hontmum, G. — Epistola ad SmpUees 

Sacerdotes. Y, W. II, p. 62. 
Date and Home of Orig. : (By R. RoUe. Horatmann, p. 62, Note 2.) 

Episfle on Mixed Life. Epistle on Mixed life. 

MSS: Ternon: Hontmann, G. — (Walter BUUm's) Epistle on Mioced 
Life. T. W. I, p. 264. 

Est. de FEyaiig. Estorie de I'Eyaiigelie. 

MSS: Ternon: Hontmann, G. — Minor Fioems of the Vernon M8., 

No. I: La Estorie de VEoangelie. E. E. T. S. 98, p. 1. 
Date and Home of Orig.: IS— 2/2. S. East: Horstmann, C, — La 

Estorie de VEvangelie. Engl. St. 8, p. 254. 

Enfrosyne. Enfrosyne. 

MSS: Ternon: Horstmann, G. — Eufrosyne. Altengl Ledgn., 1878^ 
p. 174 (and in Engl St. 1, p. 800). 

Eostas, St 

MSS: BigbySe: Horstmann, C.—8t. Eustas. Altengl Legdn., 1881, p. 211. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1250. South: Horstmann, p. XLIII. 

Erang. Domen. Eyangelia Domenicalia. 

MSS: Boyal Coll. of Physicians, Edbg, : SmaU, J. — English Metrical 
HbmUies, (First 13 pieces.) Edbg. 1862. 

Erang. Nicod. Eyangelium Nicodemi 

MSS: Galba E IX: Horstmann, G. — Zum Evangdium Nicodemi. 
Archiy. 57, p. 73. Harleian 419^: Horstmann, G. — Evan- 
gelium Nicodemi, Archiv. 53, p. 389. Hulme, W. R. — The 
Middle English Harrovoing of HtU and Evangdium Nicodemi^ 
E. E. T. S. G, pp. LX— LXX. 

Date of Orig.: Begin'g. of the 14th. 

EtU Times of Edw. 11. Evil Times of Edward 11, The. 

MSS: Aneldnleek: Wright, Th. — Foem on the EvU Times of Ed- 
ward n. The Political Songs of England. Gamden Soc. 
Pubrns., p. 323. 

Date of Orig.: Begin'g. of Edw. Ill's reign. (1327—77). 

Eer. Ferombrasy Sir. 

MSS: Ashmole 88: Herrtage, S. J. — Sir Ferumbras. E.E.T.S. 
XXXIV. 
(Transl'd. directly from the Preneh. Beichel, G. — Die mittel- 
englisd^e Bomanze Sir Fyrunibras und ihr Verhaltnis sum alt-- 
franzosischen und provenzalischen Fierbras, Diss. Breshiu 1892,. 
p. 86.) 
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Bibliography. XIX 



Five Joys of the Virgin, The. 



MSS: Jesns Oxf. 29: Morris, R. — An Old English MsceOany, No. VI: 
The Five Jays of the Virgin. £. E. T. S. 49, p. 87. Yern'on: 
Horstmann, C. — Minor Foems of the Vernon M8. 1, No. IX : 
Pe fyve Joyes of ur Lady, E. E. T. S. 98, p. 26. 

The Flood. Flood of the World, The. 

MSS: Begrins 17 B XTH: Horstmann, C. — Of fo flode of fo world, 

Y. W. II, p. 67. 
FL and BL Moris and Blanchefleur. 

MSS: Anehlnleck: Laing, D, — A Pennyworth of Witte, Florice and 

Blauncheflour: etc. Abbotsford Olub Pubrns. Edbg. 1857. 

Uniyersily Cbr. 9g IT 27, 2 and yitelMag B HI: McEnight, 

Gt. H. — King Ebm, Floriz and Blanchefleur, the Assumption 

of our Lady. E. E. T. S. 14. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 12&0. S-E, Midi: Hansknecht, E. — Floris 

and Blaunchefleur. Smmlg. Engl. Denkmaler in Krit. Ansgaben. 

Berlin 1885, p. 129. McKnight (Versions of MSS. Cbn and 

Titel.), p. XLI. 
Forma OonfltendL Forma Confitendi. 

MSS: Ternon: BLorstmann, C. — Forma Confitendi. Y. W. II, p. 340. 
Dial, of Orig.: North. Horstmann, p. 340. Cf. M. Konrath's Critique 

oil Horstmann. Archiy. 99, p. 165. 

Fortune. 

MSS: Land 106: Wrigkt, Th. — AUiterative Poem en Fortune. Bel. 

Ant. II, p. 7. 
Date of Orig.: ("From MS. Land 106, fol. 237, m the Bodleian Library, 

written early in the Ulteenfh ceatiuy." Wright, 1. c.) 

Fox and the Wolf, The. ^ 

MSS: Bigby 86: Wright, Th. — The Fox and the Wolf Bel. Ant. II, 
p. 272. 

Oaw. Gawain, Sir. 

MSS: Nero A X: Morris, R. — Sir Gawayne and the Oreen Knight. 
E. E. T. S. 4. 

Date and Home of Orig.: 1360—1377. W.MidL: Morris, R. — Early 
English AUiterative Poems. E. E. T. S. 1. North: Madden, 
Sir P. — Syr Oawayne. Bannatyne Club Publ'ns., p. 301. 

Gen. and Ex. Genesis and Exodus. 

MSS: Corpus Christi Cbr. XLIY: Morris, R.-- The Story of Genesis 

and Exodus. E. E. T. S. 7, Glocsary. 
Date of Orig.: c. 1250. 

n* 
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Greg. GregoriuB. 

KSS: Aveblale^s Sehulse, F. — Die ena^uehe Oregorkgende nock 
dem AuekinUek M8. Din. Konigtberg 1876. CleopatnBlX: 
Hontmann, G. — Chregarim anif dem Steine. Arehiy. 57, p. 68. 
Tenon t Hontmann, C. — Oregarim auf dem Steine. Archir. 65, 
p. 407. 

Data and Home of Orig.: Before 1250. AneUnleek: "Die Heimat 
dieses KnnsUtils scheint der Osten des Mittellandei zu 8ein«" 
Horstmann,iiZten^2. Ledgn^ 1881, p. XLIQ. Ternon: Belongs 
to a dialect bordering on tkeHorttt Horstmann, Archir. 65, 
p. 407. 

0. of W. Guy of Warwick. 

KSS: Additlonil 14406: Tornball, W. B.D.— The Bomancee of Sir 
€h»y of Wartoiek and Bewibrun his San. Abbotsford Giab 
PobPD8.1840. lDtrod'n.,p.XXyiIL Anehlnleek: Zaplf2a,J.— 
The Bamance of €h»y of Warwick. E. E. T. S. XLII, XLIX, 
LIX. Slonne: Zupitza, J. — Zwr LitterahtrgeschichU dee Chiy 
von Warwick. Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akad. d. Wissenschaften. 
PhiL-Hiflt. Glasse LXXIV, p. 628. 
(Translated directly. ''Improyemeats" were added by tbe scribes. 
These latter were not taken from French KSS. Weyranch, K. — 
Die mittdengUeehen Faeeungen der Sage von C^uy of TFanrtdb 
und ihre altfrangoeieche Vorlage. Diss. Breslao 1899, p. 42. 

H. H. SaJi Meidenhad. 

KSS: Titns B XTIU: Gookayne, O. — EaU Meidenhad. K E. T. S. 18. 
H. H. Harrowing of Hell, The. 

KSS: Anehlnleek^ Bigby 86^ Harleinn 2258: Kail, K^The Harro- 
toing of Edl. Breslau 1871. 

Date and Home of Grig.: 18—1/2. £• UdL: Kail, p. 19. 

Hay. Hayelok. 

KSS. Land 106: Skeat, W. W. — 7%e Lay of Eavelok the Dane. 
Oxf. 1902, Glossary. 

Date and Home of Orig.: 1296—1808. N. Lineolnahire: The inter- 
mediate text first removed from the Engl. Grig, is Hortherm; 
the text next reinoyed is Udland, to the Soath and West 
of the Griginal. Schmidt, F. — Zur EeimaibesHmmung des 
Eavelok. Diss. Gottgn. 1900, pp. 81, 82. S. Lineolnshire: 
The intermediate text first removed from the Engl. Orig. is 
Northern; the text next removed is Sonfkern : Holthaasen, F. — 
Eavdok. Old and Kiddle English Texts. London 1901, p. X. 
Norfolk: Hupe, H. — Eavdokstudim. Anglia 13, p. 193. 
Orimsby, Lineolnah: Ludorff, F. — tJber die Sprache des alt- 
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englischen Lay Havehk the Dane. Giessen Dies. M&iiter 

1878, p. 5. LlneolnsMre: Skeat, p. XXVII. 
K. Horn. King Horn. 

MSS: HATleiui 225S, Land 106, Uniyenitir Cbr. Gg IT 27, 2: 

Hall, J. ~ mng Horn. Ozf. 1901. "The Bomanee Elemenf, 

p. XXIX. 
Date and Home of Orig. : 18— 2/2. Essex t WissmaDo, T. — King Horn. 

Q. u. F. 16, p. 88. N-W. Surrey: Hall, p. XLIV. 

Horn Ch. Horn Childe and Maiden Bimnild. 

MSS: Anchlnleek: Caro, J. — Horn Childe and Maiden Bimnild. 

Engl. St. 12, p. 823. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1290—1825. S. Horik: Oaro, p. 848. 

Induet'n. to Ctood Life. Induction to Good life, An. 

MSS: Begins 17 B XYII: Horstmann, G. — {HeUy Purgatory, Heaven, 

World, Man, Sin, Grace, Virtue, Ghod Worke, Ood*8 Mercy, 

God? 8 JueHce.) Y. W. II, p. 36. 
Date and Home of Orig. : (By R. Eolle. Horstmann, 1. c.) 

Infomi. Air. Informacio Alredi. 

MSS: Temon: Horstmann, 0. — Informacio Alredi AblnUie MonoMr 
terij de Bieualle ad Sorer em 8%uim Inclueam: TranaHaia de 
Jjotino in AngUaun per Thomam N. Engl. St. 1, p. 804. 

Ipom. Ipomedon. 

MSS: Marqnis of Batk: Kolblng, E. — Ipomedon. Breslau 1889. 
Date and Home of Orig.: End of tke IStk. Means of determining 
the Home of the Original ''are lacking". Koelbing, p. GLXX VIIL 

Ipotis. Ipotis. 

MSS: Yemen: Horstmann, G. — Ipotis. Altengl. Legdn., 1881, p. 841. 
Date and Home of Orig.: S-E. Midi. — border of E. MidL and 

E. Sontb. Gh*aber, H. •— Beitrdge eu dem mittelengliechen 

Dialoge ''Ipotit?\ Anglia 18, pp. 68, 59. 

JTosepUied. Josephlied. 

MSS: Bodleian 652: Henser, W.-^DasfruhmittelenglieeheJoeephlied. 

Bonner Beitr. 17, p. 88. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 18th. -South: Heaser, p. 104. 

Jos. of Arim. Joseph of Arimathea. 

MSS: Yemen: Skeat, W. W. — Joseph ofArimatheL E. E. T. S. 44. 
Home of Orig.: W. MidL: Skeat, p. XI. 

8. Jul. I. JuUana (I), St 

MSS: Bodielan 84 and Begins 17 A XXYH: Gockayne, 0. — fe 
lAflade of St. Juliana. E. E. T. S. 51. 
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Home of Ong,: Mereia: Siodte, H. — Uber die Sprache und Heimai 
der Katherine Chruppe, Diss. Gottgn. 1896, p. 78. 

8. Jul. n. Juliana (II), St 

MSS: Ashmole 4S; Cockayne, O. — pe Liflade of St Juliana, E. £. 

T. S. 61, p. 81. 
Home of Orig.: (Belongs to the Southern Golleet'n. of Legends SS. in 
MS. Ashmole 43. Horstmann, Altmgl Legdn.f 1875, p. VIII.) 

8. Eat (Aueh.) Eaterine, St (MS. Auchinleck). 

MSS: Aaehinleek: Horstmann, G. — Seynt Katerine. Altengl 

Legdn., 1881, p. 242. 
Home of Orig.: ^'Die Heimat dieses Kanststila scheint der Oaten des 

MitteUaadeg zn sein." Horstmann, Altengl, Legdn,, 1881, p. XLIU. 

S. Eat (Cains). Eaterine, St (MS. Caius). 

Cains Cbr. 175: Horstmann, C. — Seynt Katerine. Altengl. 
Legdn,, 1881, p. 242. 
Home of Grig.: "Die Heimat dieses Konststils soheint der Oaten deg 
Mittellandeg zu sein." Horstmann, Altengl. Legdn., 1881, 
p. XLIIL 

S. Kath. (I). Eatherine (I), St 

MSS: Bodleian 84, (NE. A. 3, 11), Begins 17 AXXYII^TitnsB XYIU: 

Einenkel, E. — The Life of St Katherine, E. E. T. S. 80, 
Glossary. 
Home of Grig.: Mereia: Stodte, H. — tlber die Sprache und Heimat 
der ''Katherine-Grupp^', Diss. Gottgn. 1896, p. 78. 

"Kent. Horn. I." "Eentish HomiUes I." 

MSS: Yespasian A22: Morris, E. — Old English Homilies and Homi- 
liOc Treatises, Nos. XXIV— XXVII (= *01d EngHsh Homi- 
lies P'). E. E. T. S. 34. 

,,Kent. Honi. 11.'' 'TKentish HomiUes 11". 

MSS: Trinity Cbr. B 14, 52: Morris, B. — Old English Homilies 
of the Twelfth Century (=*01d English Homilies 11'). E. E. T. S. 53. 
Date and Homo of Grig.: Before 1200. W. Saxon: Morris, p. X. 

Kildare Ged. Eildare Gedichte, Die. 

MSS: Harleian 913: Heuser, W. — Die Kildare- Gedichte. Bonner 

Beitr. 14. 
Home of Grig. : (The dialect is that of emigrants from the Saxon South 

to S. West Ireland. ''Reim und Schreibung einheitlidi . . . 

direkt Griginale oder Xopien, die dem Griginale gleichwertig 

sind." Heuser, pp. 54, 55.) 
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Kindh. Jesn (Harl.). Kindheit Jesu (MS. Harleian). 

MSS: Harleian 39S4: Horstmann, G. — Kindheit Je9U. Altmgl 
Legdn,, 1878, p. 101. 

Sindh. Jesn (Land). Kindheit Jesu (MS. Laud). 

MSS: Land 106: Horstmann, G. — KindheU Je8u, AUengl 
Legdn., 1875, p. 3. 

K. of Tars. King of Tars, The. 

MSS: Anehinleek and Ternon: Eranse, ¥, — The King of Tars. 

Engl. St. 11, p. 1. 

Lag. Lagamon's '^rut". 

MSS: Caligula A IX, Otho C XIII. Madden, Sir ff. — La^amon's 

Brut, London 1847, glossary. 
Date and Dial, of Orig.: 1205. H. Woreegtersliire: Many points in 
common with ihe S. West. Liilunann, A. — Die VberUeferung 
von La^amon's Brut Stad. z. Engl. FhiL 22, p. 194. 

Lam. Mar. Lamentatio Mariae. 

MSS : Rawlingon 175 : Frohlich, W. — Die Lamentaeione sanete Marie. 
Leipzig Diss. Halle 1902. Tiberius E Yll: Horstmann, G. — 
8. Mary^s lamentation to S. Bemhard on the paeeion of 
Chriit. Y. W. H, p. 274. tnirersity Cbr. Dd 1 1: K>ibel, 
H. — Lamentatio 8t. Bemhardi de Compassione Mariae. 
EngL St. 8, p. 67. Temon: Horstmann, G. — Minor Foems 
of the Vernon MS. I, No. XXXYI : fe Lamentaeioun fat wae 
hytwene wre lady and seynt Bernard. E. E. T. S. 98, p. 297. 

Date and Home oCOrig.: 14—2/4. Northern England: Frohlich, p. 54. 
W. MidL: Eribel, p. 83. 

L. F. M. B. Lay Folk's Mass Book, The. 

MSS: Regius 17 B XYII: Simmons, Th. Fred. — The Lay FoU^s 
Mass Book. E. E. T. S. 71. 

Date and Home of Orig.: Close of ISth. Translated from a French 
mass book by Dan Jeremy, a canon of Bouen into a Horthem 
dialect: Simmons, pp. XL, XLH, XLIII, LXI. 

Lay le Freine. Lay le Freine. 

MSS: Anehinleek: Vemhagen, H. -— 'Lay le Frein^. Anglia 3, p. 415. 
Home of Grig.: ^'Der Originaldialekt lasst sich nicht bestimmen'^ 
Vemhagen, 1. o. 

Lob der Frauen. 

MSS: Anehinleek: Xolbing, E. — Lob der Frauen. Engl. St. 7, 
p. 101. 
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XXIY fiiUiognphy. 

Lvytel Caton. Lnytel Oaton. 

M8S: YernoA: HontmanD, C. — Jkltnor Poeim of the Veman M8^ 
n, No. L: Her he-ffiinnep htytd Caton. E. £. T. S. 117, p. 568. 

& Magd. Magdalena, St 

MSS: Ameliiiileek: HorstmanD, C. — Magdalena (b). AUengL 
Leffdn., 1878, p. 168. 

Margaret (I), St 

MSS: Bodldan 84, Regius 17 A XXYEL CoGkayne^ 0. — ^Smnte 

Marherete. E. E. T. S. 18. 
Date of Orig.: 1180-1200. 

8. Marg. (D). Margaret (H), St 

MSS: HarlelAA 2277. Cockayne, 0. ^SeinU Ma/harete. E. E. T. S. 18. 

Date and Home of Orig.: Abo«t 1880. Dialect '^ioht so entacheiden": 
Krahl, E. — Untenudwnjien Uber vier Vereumen der miUd- 
engl, MargaretenUgende. Diss. Berlin 1889, p. 85. 

S. Marg. (m). Margaret (m), St 

MSS: Anehfaileek: florstmann, C. — Seynt Mergrete, Altengl Legdn., 
1881, p. 225. Trinity Cbr. (Now lost. Printed in HiGke*! 
Theeaunu.): Cockayne, O. — Seinte Marherete. E. E. T. S. 18. 

Date and Home of Grig.: 1200—1270. "Die Heimat dieses Kunststile 
soheint der Osten des Mittellmdes za sein": Horstmann, 
AUer^. Legdn., 1881, p. XUII. E. MidL: Erahl, E. — Unter- 
euekyngen aber vier Vereionen der mittekngl. Margaretenlegende. 
Diss. Berlin 1889, pp. 58 and 76. 

Marienlegende. Marienlegende. 

MSS: Anchlnleckt Horstmann, C. — Marienlegende, Altengl Legdn. 

1681, p. 499. 
Home of Orig.: (Scheint der mittellflndischen Smmlg. von Marien- 

legenden angeh5rt zn haben": Horstmann, 1. c.) 

Marina. Marina. 

MSS : Harleiu 2253 : Boddeker, £. — Marina. Altengl. Dichtgn., p. 254. 

Mary's Mlraeles. Mary's Miracles. 

MSS: Yemon: Horstmann, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon M8. If 

No. XXIX: Miracles of our Lady. E. £. T. S. 98, p. 138. 
Home of Orig.: Horth: Horstmann, C. — Altenglisehe MarienJlegenden 

aus M8. Vernon. Archiy. 56, p. 228. 

The Mass. Mass, The. 

MSS: Yemon: Horstmann, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon MS. 
n. No. XLVIII: How to hear Mass. E. E. T. S. 117, p. 498. 
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JDate and Home of Orig.: 1875. Horih: Simmons, Tli. Fred. — The 
Lay Folks Mass Book. £. E. T. S. 71, p. XLIU. 

Hatre et Pueris. Matre et Pueris^ De. 

MSS: Karquig of Batk: Horstmann, G. — De Moire et VII Pueris. 

Archiv. 79, p. 447. 

— — — — M«T"Tni|>^^- 

MSS: Digby 86: VernhageD, H. — Zu dem KlageUede MdgDimiane. 

Anglia 3, p. 275. Hftrlelui 226S: Boddeker, E« — Mkcimian. 

Altengl Diehtgn,, p. 244. 
Home of Orig. : W. Midi. : Vemhagen, p. 277. MidLl Boddeker, p. 245. 



Middle Kentish Gospels. 



MSS: Hatton 88 and Begiug I AXIY: Skeat, W. W. — 2^ Holy 
Gospela in Anglo-Saxon , Northumbrian and Old Mercian 
Vergions, etc. Oamb. 1871—87. 

Date and Home of Orig.: KS. Hatton is a copy of MS. Beglus 
(Skeat, W. W. — The Gospel according to Saint Luke. Cbr., 
1874, p. X), which is a copy of MS. Bodleian 441. MS. Bodlian 
was written in the 10th centary, in either the If. Saxon (Skeat, 
W,W. — The Gospel according to Saint Luke, etc., p. V) or 
the MIdh dialect. (Heuser, W. — Zum Sent Dialect im Mittd- 
englischen. Anglia 17, p. 88.) 

H. P. Minor Poems. 

MSS: Yernon: Horstmann, 0. — The Minor Foems of the Vernon MS. 
B. E. T. S. 98 and 117. Nos. n-VIII, X— XX, XXII— XXVni, 

XXXI, XXXII, XXXV, XXX vn, xxxix, xli— XLvn, 

XLIX, LIV, LV. 

Hlnot. Minot's Songs. 

MSS: Galba £ IX: Hall, Jos. — The Foems of Lawrence Minot 

Oxf. 1887. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1889—52. Marches of North and H-E. 

Midi. Seholle, W. — Lawrence Minofs Lieder. Q. n. F. 52, 

p. XXVIT. 

Mirror of S. Edm. Mirror of S. Edmund, The. 

MSS: Yernon: Horstmann, C. — Speculum 8, Edmundi, trandated. 

Horstmann, Y. W. I, p. 240. 
Home of Orig.: North: Horstmann, Y. W. I, p. 219. 

Moral Poem, A. 

MSS: Anehlnleek: Kolbing, E. — Die Feinde des Menschen. Engl. 

St. 9, p. 440. 
Home of Orig.: (''Streng nordenglischer Dialekt." Kolbing, p. 441.) 
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XXYI Bibliograpliy. 

Nordengl. Legdn. Nordenglische Legendensammlung, Die. 

MSS: Harleian 4196 and Tiberius £ YII: HontmanD, G. — Die Nord- 
englische LegendensamnUung, Altengl. Legdn^ 1881, p. 3. 

0. E. H. (Lamb.). Old EngUsh HomiUes (MS. Lambeth). 

MSS: Lambetli 487 ; Morris, R. — Old English Homilies and Homileiie 

Treatises (= 'Old BogUsli HomiUea IiandJ^, Noi. I— V, 

Vn-XVII. E. E. T. S. 29 and 34. 
Home of Ong.: Many characteristics that i>oint to the Saxon West: 

Gohn, 0. — Die Sprache in der mitteienglischen Fredigt- 

sammlung der H8. Lambeth 487. Diss. Berl. 1880, p. 82. 

0. E. H. (Nero). Old English Homilies (MS. Nero). 

MSS : Hero A XIY : Morris, R. — Old English Homilies and HomUetic 
Treatises (= 'Old English HomiUes V), Nos. XIX— XXIH. 
E. E. T. S. 34. 

Old English Miscellany (MS. Caligida), An. 

MSS: Caligula A IX t Morris, R. — An oI(2 English MisceOany, 

Nos. XX-XXV (Text I), XXVI. E. E. T. S. 49. 
Date of Orig.: Shortly before 1250. 

Old English Miscellany (MS. Egerton), An. 



MSS: Egerton 618: Morris, B. — An Old English MtsceUany, Nos. 

xxvm, XXIX, XXX. e. e. t. s. 49. 

0. E. H. Old English Miscellany, An. 

MSS: Jegvs Oxf. 29: Morris, B,, -^ An Old English MisceOany, 
Nos. 1— V, Vn— XIV, XV (Text 1), XVI— XVIU, XX— XXV 
(Text n). E. E. T. S. 49. 
Date of Orig.: Shortly before 1250. 



Old English Song, An. 



MSS: Amndel 292: Wright, Th. — An Old English Song. Bel Ant 

I, p. 291. 
Date of Orig.: 1807—27. 

Kent. Serm. Old Kentish Sermons. 

MSS: Land 471: Morris, B. — An Old English Miscellany: Old KentisK 

Sermons. E. E. T. S. 49, p. 26. 
Date and Dial, of Orig.: End of 13tli. (Of. MS. Laud 471) Kent: 

Morris, p. VIII. 

Orf. Orfeo, Sir. 

MSS: AneUnleek: Zielke, 0. — Sir Orfeo. Diss. Ereslau 1880. 
Date and Dial, of Orig.: 18^4* Sontli or S. Midi.: Zielke, pp. 54, 55. 
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Orm. Ormulum, The. 

MSS: Bodleian Junlm I: White, R. IL — The Ormulum, reedited 

by R. Holt Oxf. 1878, Glossary. 
Home of Orig.: (Onn's own hand. Of. Holt, p. LIXff.) 
Otael. Otael. 

MSS: Anchlnleek: Herrtage, S.J. — The TaiU of Banf CoUyearwith 

the Fragments of Boland and Vemagu and Otuel, E. E. T. S. 

XXXIX. 
Dial, of Orig.: N-E. Midi.: Wachter, W. — Untersuchungen Uber die 

heiden mittelenglischen Gedichte *^Roland and Vemagu** und 

''OtueV\ Diss. Berlin 1885, p. 33. 

Our Lenedi Santer. Our Leuedi Sauter. 

MSS: Auehlnleek and Bigby 86. Horstmann, 0. — Coment le Sauter 
noustre dame fu primes cuntrouve. Altengl, Legdn,, 1881, p. 220. 
Date and Home of Orig.: Before 1250. South: Horstmann, p. XLIII. 
0. and N. Owl and the Nightengale, The. 

MSS: Caligula A IX and Jesus Oxf. 29. Wells, J. K — The Owl 

and the Nightengale. Belles-Lettres Series. Boston 1907. 
Date and Home of Grig.: 1199—1230. Portisham in Borset. Qadow, W. 
— Neuausgdbe des mittelenglischen Streitgedichtes Eule und 
NachtigaU. Teil J. Diss. Berlin 1907, p. 11. ''Die Spraehe 
aus der spatwestsachsischen Schriftsprache hervorgegangen." 
Qtidow, p. 53. 
Pater Noster. Pater Noster (MS. Auchinleck). 

MSS: Auehlnleek: Kolbing, E. — Das Vaterunser. Engl. St. 9, p. 47. 

Pater Noster (MS. Lambeth). 

MSS: Lambeth 487: Morris, R. — Old Ef^ish SomUies and Hbmiletic 

Treatises 1\ No. VI: Fater Noster. E. E. T. S. 29. 
Home of Orig.: Midi.: Cohn, 0. — Die Spraehe in der mittelenglischen 
Fredigisammlung der HS, Lambeth 487. Diss. Berl. 1880, p. 81. 
Pennyworth of Wit. Pennyworth of Wit, A. 

MSS: Auehlnleek: Kolbing, E. ^ A peniworp of Witte. Engl. St. 7, 
p. 111. 
SS. Peter and Paul. Peter and Paul, SS. 

MSS: Ashm^e 42: Horstmann, G. — Sermo in Festo Apostolarum 

Petri et Fauli. Altengl. Legdn., 1881, p. 77. 
Home of Orig. : (Added to the North Engl. Collection of Legends SS. 
in MS. Ashmole 42. Horstmann, pp. LIX, LXY.) 

Peterborough Chronicle, The. 

MSS: Bodleiau Laud 636: Thorpe, B. — The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

R. B. s. xxm. 

Date of Orig.: 1154, 
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P. P.^ A. Piers Plowman, Version A. 

MBS: Tenon andHurlfiUin876. Skeat, W. W. — I%e Vition of Wimam 

Ckmeerwing Fien the Plowman, 2 volt. Ozf. 1886. 
Date of Orig.: 1M2. 

P. P., B. Piers Plowman, Vers, B. 

MSS: Land 581, Trinity Cbr. B 15, 17, Uniyerslty Cbr. Bd 1 17. 

Skeat» W.W. — The Visum etc. 
Date of Orig.: 1877. 

P. P., C. Piers Plowman, Vers. 0. 

MSS: Corpns Chris. Cbr. 288, FUllipps 8281, Yespasian B le. Skeat, 
W.W. — The Vieion etc. 

Date of Orig.: 1888-80. 

Home of Orig.: E. MidL: mixed with other dialects, especially with 
that of the W. Midi. Kron, E. — WtUiam Langletfe Bueh 
van Peter dem PflUger. Diss. Gottgn. 1885, p. 63. MidL: 
Skeat» Yol. 2, p. LYII. (The language of MS. Laud 581 most 
nearly represents the language of the poet. Skeat, W. W. — 
The Vieion of WiUiam caneeming Piers the FUnmnan. E, E. T. 
S. 88, pp. XLI, XLDL. Eion, pp. 13, 27, 28, 53.) According to 
KroD, p. 59, The language of MS. Laud 581 is W. Midland.) 
If. MidL : Bernard, £. — Orammatical Treatise on the Language 
of WtUiam Langland. Diss. Bonn 1874, p. 18. 

' Pistel of Sweet Susan. 
MSS: Yemen: Horstmann, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon MS,^ 

No. LUI: Susannah, or Seemly Susan. £. £. T. S. 117, p. 626. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 14—2/2. North: Horstmann, C, — Die 

Legenden von Cekstin and Susanna U: Susanna. Anglia I, 

p. 85; Brade, O. — 1}ber Huchoum's PistU of Swete Susan. 

Breslau Diss. Trebnitz in Schles. 1882, p. 21; Harrison, T. P. — 

A Study of the Middle English Poem, The Pystal of Susan; 

etc. Reported in the Pabl'ns. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. of 

America, toI. 8, p. LXI. 

Poema Morale. Poema Morale. 

MSS: Bigby A 4: Zupitza, J. — Zum Poema Morale. Anglia 1, p. 5. 

Lambeth 487 and Trinity Cbr. B 14, 52: Lewin, H. — Das 

mittelenglische Poema Morale. Halle 1881. 
Date of Orig.: 12th. 

Poem on Blood Letting, A. 

MSS: Loseombe Wright, Th. — - A Poem on Blood-letting. Bel. Ant. 

I, p. 189. 
Date of Orig.: End of 14tb. 
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TirtueB of Herbs. Poem on the Yirtaes of Herbs^ A. 

M8S: LoMombe: Wright, Th. — Fragment of a Foem on the VkiwB 

of Herbs, Bd. Ant I, p. 194. 
Home of Orig.: (Probably an original Cf. MS. Loooombe,) 

Poems of MS. Bodlian 426. 

MSS: Bo41eiA& 425: Heuser, W. — Sine vergesune Handochrift dee 
Surteee-FeaUers und die dort eingeeehdlteten mUtdengliiehen 
Gedichte. Anglia 29, p. 885. 
Home of Orig.: Hot fbe Horth: Heuser, Anglia 29, p. 894 (MlilLI 
Of. MS. Bodl 425.) 
Points Best Pleasing to Gk>d. 



HQSzYwRom^oTBtrnKm^C.— Points beet pleaoing to God. Y. TF.I,p.llO. 

Pope's Trental. Pope's Trental, The. 

MSS: Temon: Horstmann, 0.^ Minor Foems of the Veman M8., 

No. XXXIV: fe Fope trental. E. E. T. S. 98, p. 260. 
Date of Orig.: 14>-]/2. 
— — — Prayer to Our Lady, A. 

MSS: Additional 27900: Morris, R. — An Old Mnglieh MieceUany, 
No. XXVII: A Frayer to Our Lady. E. B. T. S. 49. 
Proclamation of Henry HL 



MSS: BotnU FarL — 42, Pat. 1; 43, Pat. 15. Matzner, E. ~ 

Frodamation of Senry IIL AUengl Spraehpr, II, p. 52. 
Date of Orig.: Ab. 1258. 

Prophesy, Seoteh Wars. Prophesy in English Khymes relating 
to the Scottish Wars, A. 
MSS: Joling A T. Wright, Th. ^ The Chronicle of Fierre de 

Langtoft, Appendix IV. R. B. S. 47, vol II, p. 452. 
Home of Orig.: (Original? Gf. MS. Mliw A 7.) 
Propr. SS. P^oprium Sanctorum. 

MSS: Yernon: Eorstihann, C. — Froprium Sanctorum. Archir. 81, 

p. 83, 299. 
Home of Orig.: (With the exception of the first piece by a poet from 
the N. West, the I^opr. 88. was composed by a Southern poet. 
Horstmann, Altengl Legdn., 1881, p. LXXVII.) 
Hendyng (Digby). Proverbs of Hendyng (MS. Digby), The. 
MSS : Bigby 86 : Vemhagen, H. — Zu den Sprichworiem Hendyng'e. 
Anglia 4, p. 180. 

Hendyng (Harl.). Proverbs of Hendyng (MS. Harleian), The. 
MSS: Harleian 2253: fioddeker, K.^SpruchworterBrndyng's. Altengl. 

Diehtgn,, p. 285. 
Home of Orig.: MldL: Boddeker, p. 287. 
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Hendyng (Uniy.). Proverbs of Hendyng (MS. Univ. Cbr.), The. 
M8S: University Cbr. 6g L 1. Vernhafi^en, H. -^ Zu den Sprieh- 
wMem Hendyng^s, Anglia 4, p. 181. 

Psalm L. 

MSS: Auchinleek: Kolbing, E. — Psalm L. Engl. St. 9, p. 49. 

Pnrg. Patr. Purgatorium Patrici. 

MSS: Aslunole 43. HorstmanD, G. — Das Fegfeuer des h, Fatrick. 
Altengl, Legdn., 1875, p. 149. Egerton 1993; Horstmann, G. 
— Das Fegfeuer des h, Fatrick, Altengl. Legdn., 1876, p. 175. 
Land 106 : Horstmann, G. — The Early South English Legendary, 
E. E. T. S. 87, p. 199. Anehinleck: Eloibiog, E. — Zwei 
mittdenglische Bearheitwngen der Sage von St, Fatrid^s Fur- 
gaiorium, Engl. St. 1, p. 57. 

Date and Home of. Grig.: 18—4/4. (The original of the Furg, Fair, 
has the same home and the same author as has the original 
of the Visio Fauli {Laud 108), Kolbing, pp. 90—97. Kolbing 
does not designate the dial, of the aathor of the Visio Paujt.) 

Bible Story. Rhymed Bible Story. 

MSS: Land 622: Leaves 64—68: Joseph in Egypt, etc. Leaves 69—70: 
Solomon, Elija, Elisha, Daniel, Antichrist. Enmivall, Fredk. — 
Adam Davy's 5 Dreams about Edward II, etc, E. E. T. S. 69: 
pp. 96—98 (Leaf 69, column I.); pp. 82—90 (Leaves 69, col. 2, 
and 70). 

Bieh. C. de L. Sichard Coer de Lion. 

MSS: Audiinleek, 2Qd Fragment, 11. 676—1744: D. Laing and W. B.D. 
Turnbull. — Owain Mies and Other Inedited Fragments of Ancient 
English Foetry, Abbotsford Glnb Pubrns. Edbg. 1837. 
Auchkdeek: 6th Fragment, 11. 2763—2936. Laing and Turn- 
boU. — Owain MUes, etc, Anehinleek : 3d Fragment, 11. 
1745—1918: Kolbing, E. — Zwei Fragmente von King Richard, 
Engl. St. 8, p. 115. Anehinleek: 5th Fragment, U. 2579— 
2762: Kolbing, E. — Zwei Fragmente von King Richard, Engl. 
St. 8, p. 115. Cains CoIL Cbr. 175: Weber, H. — Richard 
Coer de Lion. Metrical Romances, Edbg. 1810, voL 2. 

Date and Home of Grig.: 14—8/4. Near Kent: Kolbing, K —Arthur 
and Merlin. Altengl, Bibl, IV, pp. CII, LV. 

B. B. U.^ Epist. Bichard Eolle's Epistles in MS. University 
Cbr. Dd V 64. 
MSS: University Cbr. Bd T 64: Horstmann, G. — EpixtUs <£c. in M8, 
Cbr. Dd V64. Y. W. vol. I, p. 3. 
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R. B. U.^ F. L. Bichard Rolle's Form of Idying, in Verse. 
MSS: Tiberius E VII. HorstmaDn, C. — (B. Bolle's Form of living, 

in verse) T. W. vol. n, p. 288. 
Home of Grig.: (Probably by Nasyngton. Horatmann, I. c.) 

R. B. H.^ Med. Bichard BoUe's Meditatio de Passione Domim. 
MSS: UBiTerdty Gbr. LI I 8. Horatmann, G. — Bichard Bolle's 
Meditatio de FassUme Domini. T. W, yoI. I, p. 83. 

B. B. H.^ Poems. Uniy. Cbr. Bichard Bolle's Poems in MS. 
University Cbr. Dd V 64. 
MSS: Uniyersity Gbr. Dd Y 64: Honimann, G. — Foems in M8. 
Cambr. Dd Y 64. Y. W. vol. I, p. 71. 

B. B. U.^ P. of C. Bichard Bolle's Pricke of Conscience. 

MSS: Oalba £ IX (11. 1-1537, 1730-6922, 9211 +. The leaves con- 
taining 11. 1588>-1729 and 6923—9210 are missing. Andreae, P. — 
Die Handschriften des Fricke of Conscience von Bichard BoBe 
de Hampole im Britischen Museum. Diss. Berlin 1888, p. 1) 
and Harleian 4196 Q\. 1558—1729, 6923—9210): Morris, R. — 
P^e Fricke of Conscience. Trans. Phil. Soo., 1862—4. (The 
'Early English Volume'.) 

Date and Home of Grig: 14— 1;'2. Northnmbria. Morris, p. IVff. 

B. of B.^ Chr. I. Bobert of Brunne's Chronicle, L 

MSS: Lambeth 181 and Fetyt 511, 7 (as variant): Eomivall, F. — 
The Story of England hy Bobert Manning of Brunne. R. B. 
S. 87. (LI. 1—5383 are edited also by A. Zetsche — Oironik 
des Bobert von Brunne. Anglic 9, p. 43.) 

B. of B., Chr. n. Bobert of Bronne's Chronicle, IL 

MSS: Petyt 511, 7: Heame, Tho. — Feter Langtoffs Chronicle (as 
illustrated and improved by Bobert of Brunne) etc.^ Gxf. 1725. 
Date of Grig.: 1827-88. 

B. of B., U. 8. Bobert of Brunne's'Handlyng Sin. 

MSS: Bodleian 415 and Harleian 1701: Famivall, F. — Bobert of 

Brunfie^s ''Handlyng 8ynne*\ E. E. T. S. 119, 123. 
Date of Grig.: 1803. 

B* of B., Med. Bobert of Brunne's Meditations on the Supper 
of our Lord. 
MSS: Bodleian 415 (as variant) and Harleian 1701: Gowper, J. M.— 
Meditations on the Supper of Our Lord and the Eburs of the 
Fassion by Cardinal John Bonaventura, the Seraphic Doctor. 
Drawn into English verse by Bobert Manning of Brunne. 
E. B. T. 8. 60. 
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Dial, of B. of B.: Boan^ S. LiBeolatUre: Henm«n, G. JEL — Vhet 
die Spraeke Bobert Mannyng'a of Brufme und aber die Autar" 
Bchaft der \hm tugtmikriebenm ^^MedttaHims an the Shipper of 
Owr Lord". Diss. Gottgo. 1883, p. 8. 

B. of &• Bobert of Gloucester's Chronicle. 

MSS: CaUgola A XI: Wright, W. A. — The Metrical Chronide of 
Bohert of GUmceeter. B. B. S. 86. Hu-leiftn 201 : Hearne, Th. — 
Bobert of Oloueeeter'e Chroniete. Ozf. 1784. 
Date and Home of Orig.: About liOO. Gloneesterslu — if not Glon- 
cester: Wright, quoted by F. Pabst — Die Spraehe der mUtd- 
engliedien Beimehronik dee Bohert von GUmceeter, I. Lant- 
lehre. Berlin 1889, p. 11. 

Bobt of SleUj. Bobert of Sicily. 

MSS: Ternon: Hontmann, C. — Boherd of Cfieyle. Altengl Legdn., 1875, 

p. 20e. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 14 — 8/4» S-E. MidL: Hontmann, 1. c. 

B. and Y. Boland and Yemago. 

MSS: Auchlnleek: Herrtage, S. J. H. — 7%e TaiU of Bauf CoUyear 

wi^ the Fragmenti of Boland and Vemagu and OhieL E. £. 

T. S. XXXIX. 
Home of Orig.: K-E. Midi.: Wachter, W. — Untereuchungen iiber 

die heiden mittekngUschen Oedichte **Boland and Vemagu'^ vnd 

''OtueF, Diae. BeriLn 1885, p. 34. 

Bale of S. Benet. Bule of Si Benedict, The. 

MSS: CUudiag D III: Schroer, A. — Die Winteney- Fereion der 
Begula S. Benedictl Halle 1888. 

Smmlg. AltengL Legdn. Sammlnng Altenglischer Legenden. 

MSS: Ternon: HorstmanD, C. — Briichstuck einer metriechen Vber- 
tragung von Legenden aua dee Jacobi a Voragine ^^Legenda Aurea", 
Altengl Legdn., 1878, p. 1. 

Home of Orig: (Follows immediately upon the Sonth-EngL Oollect'n. 
of Legends SS. in MS. Vernon. It is not a part of that 
Collection. ; it is written by another Poet. Horstmann, Altengl. 
Legdn., 1875, p. XXIV.) 

— — — Satire on the Blacksmiths. 

MSS: Arundel 292: Wright, Th. — SaHre on the Blackemithe. Bel. 

Ant. I, p. 240. 
Date of Orig. : 14tta. 
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Satirical Poem (MS. Auchinleck), A. 



JiSS: Aneldnleek: Wright, Th. -^ On the King's Breaking hi$ Con- 
firmation of Magna Charta. Pol, Song$ of Engl, Camden 
Soc. Pubrns., p. 263. 

Date of Orig.: 1307—27. 
Satirical Poem (MS. Galba E IX), A. 



MSS: €falba E IX: Hall, Jos. — The Foems of Lawrence Minot. 

Oxf. 1887, Appendix n, p. 97. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1399—1418. (A direct translation of a Fr. 

Original.) 

Sawles Warde. 



MSS: Bodleian 34 and Beging 17 A XXYU: Morris, R. — Old 
English Homilies, etc. I*, No. XXVni: Her BigineS Sawles 
Warde. B. E. T. S. 84, p. 246. 

Sayings of S. Bede. Sayings of St. Bede, The. 

MSS: mgby 86: Horstmann, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon MS., 
Appendix, No. 7 : Here Beginnep pe Sawe of Seint' Bede, prest, 
E. E. T. S. 117, p. 765. 

Date and Home of Orig.: Shortly before 1250. South: Horst- 
mann, Altengl, Legdn., 1881, p. XLIII. 

Sayings of S. Bern. Sayings of St. Bernard, The. 

MSS: Digby 86: Horstmann, C. — Minor Foems of the Vernon MS., 
Appendix, No. 4: Les diz de seint bemard commenceent Id 
ires beaus. E. E. T. S. 117, p. 757. Harleian 2253: Bod- 
deker, K, — Lustnep alle a luteL prowe. Altengl, Dichtgn., 
G. L. No. XVII, p. 225. Land 108 and Vernon: Horst- 
mann, C. — Minor Foems of the Vernon MS., No. XL VIII : 
— Sayings of St, Bemard: Man's three Foes. E. E. T. S. 
117, p. 611. 

Date of Orig. (Digby): Shortly before 1250. 

Home of Orig. {Digby, Harl,, Laud): Midi.: Vernhagen, H. — 
Zu den Spriichen des heil, Bemhard, Anglia 3, p. 60; (Harl,): 
N. MidL: Schliiter, A. — Vber die Sprache und Metrik 
der mittelenglischen weltlichen und geistlichen lyrischen Lieder 
des MS. Harl 2253, Archiv. 71, p. 163; W. MidL: Bod- 
deker, ]. c. (Digby): Sonth: Horstmann, Altengl, Legdn., 
1881, p. XLIII. 

Septem Miracula de Corpore Cristi. 

MSS: Vernon: Horstmann, C. — M,nor Foems of the Vernon MS., 
No. XXXI: Septem Miracula de corpore cristi. E. E. T. S. 98 
p. 198. 
Booker, Suffix -i'm. Ill 
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Sermo in Festo C.C. Sermo in Festo Corporis CfaristL 

MSS: Harlelan 4196, Unlyersitf Cbr. Dd I 1, Yemon: Horst- 
mann, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon M8.j No. XXX: 
De feeto corporis eriati. E. £. T. S. 98, p. 168. 

Home of Orig.: Korth: Bontmann, G. — Sermo in festo Corporis 
ChrisH, Archiy. 82, p. 167. 

7 Deadly Sins. Seven Deadly Sins, The. 

MSS: Aaehinleek: Kolbing, E. — liber die sieben TodsUnden. 
Engl. St. 9, p. 42. 

7 Penlt Psalms. Seven Penitential Psalms, The. 

MSS: Bigbf 18: Adier, M. — Ober die Richard BoUe de HampoU 
eugeschriebene Paraphrase der sid>en Busspsdlmen, Breslao, 
Diss. Alienbg. 1885. 

7 Sages. Seven Sages, The. 

MSS: Aaehinleek: Weber, B.. — The Proees of the Seuyn Sages. 
Metrical Romances, yol. 3, p. 3, 11. 135—2779. Galba E IX 
and Bawlinson 175 (as yariant): Campbell, K. — 27ie Seven 
Sages of Rome. N. Y. 1907. UniverBity Cbr, Dd I 17: 
Wright, Th. — - The Seven Sages. Percy See. vol. 16. 

Date and Home of Orig.: AuchirU., QuUba, Rawlj Univ. Cbr.i 1275» 
Kent: Campbell, p. LYIU. 
Au(Mnl.j QaXba, Bavol. = the intermediate text first removed from 
the Kentish Orig.: Begin'g. of tlie 14tiL Kent: Campbell^ 
p. LVIII. 
Galba, Rawl. = the intermediate text second remoyed from the 
Kentish Orig.: Before 1350. Northern: Campbell, p. LXXVI. 

Short Pieces. Galba E IX. Short Pieces from MS. Galba 
E IX. 

MSS: Galba E IX: Hall, Jos. — Short Pieces from MS. Cotton 

Galba E IX. Engl. St. 21, p. 201, Nos. I, II, HI. 
Home of Orig.: (Originals?) 

Siege of Troy. Siege of Troy, The. 

MSS: Lineoln'g Inn 150: Zietsch, A. — Zwei mittelenglische Bear- 

beOungen der Historia de excidio Drojae des Phrygiers Dares. 

Archiv. 72, p. 11. 
Home of Orig.: South: Zietsch, A. — Uber QueUe und Sprache des 

mittelenglischen Gedichtes Seege oder Batayle of Troye. Gottgn. 

Diss. Kassel 1883, p. 71. 
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HarL 2253. Songs of MS. Harleian 2263. 

HSS: Harleian 2253: Boddeker, £. — Altenglische Diehiungen des 

MS. Rarl 2253, BerUn 1878. 
Home of Orig.: Politisolie Lieder, No. I V : — N-E. IQdl. : Boddeker. 
„ „ „ VIll : -. W. mdL : Boddeker. 

Weltliche „ Nos. I— VI, X, XIV : — S-W, Midi, : 
Schliiter, A. — Vher die Sprache und Metrik der mittelenglischen 
weltlichen und geistlichen Lieder des MS. Harl 2253, Archiv. 71, 
pp. 163, 367. 
WeltUche Lieder: Nos. I— VI, X, XIV (Cont'd.): Heider, 0. — 
VnterBuehungen zwr mitteUngliachen erotischm Lyrik {1250— 
1300). Diss. HaUe 1906. 
WeltUche Lieder, Nos. I, HI— VI, X, XIV: — W. Midi. : Boddeker. 
Weltliche Lieder, Nos. VIH, XI, XII: — N-E, MidL: Schluter, 

Heider, Boddeker. 
Weltliche Lieder, No. IX: — N-E. MldL: Schluter, Heider. 
Geistliche Lieder, Nos. I, III, X: — Midi.: Schliiter, Heider. 
„ „ VI, XIV: — N. Midi,: Schliiter, Heider. 

„ „ No. XII: — W, Midi.: Schluter, Heider, 

Boddeker. 
Geistliche Lieder, Nos. I, V, VII, X, XI, XIII, XIV, XV: — 
W. Midi.: Boddeker. 

Speealnm, 6. of W. Speculum Guy of Warwick. 

MSS: Aaehinleek: Morril, Georgiana L. — Speculuin Gy de Ware- 
wyke, E. E. T. S. LXXV. Begins 17 B XVII: Horst- 
mann, C. •— (Speculum mundi.) Y, W. vol. II, p. 24. 

Date and Home of Orig.: Cirea 1300. S-E.Midl.: Morril, p. GLXXXVII. 

Spirit. Guyd. Spiritus Guydonis. 

MSS : Tiberias E YII and Yemon. Horstmann, G. — Spiritus Guy- 
donis. r. W. vol. II, p. 292. 

Stacions. Stacions of Rome, The. 

MSS: Yernon: Fumivall, Fred. — The Stacions of Borne and the 
Filgrims SeorYoyage, with Clene Maydenhod. E. E. T. S. 26. 

Stond Wei Moder Under Eode. 

MSS: Harleian 2263: Boddeker, £. — Stand wel, moder, vnder rode. 
Altengl. Dichtgn. G. I^. No. IX, p. 206. Digby S6: Horst- 
mann, C. — Minor Poems of the Yemon Ms., Appendix, No. 6: 
Chauncon de noustre Dame. E. E. T. S. 117, p. 763. 
Home of Orig.: South. "Rein sudlandische Dialect": Boddeker, 1. c. 

Ill* 
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Surtees Peu Surtees Psalter. 

MSS: EgertOA 61l» Harldui 1770^ YetpMlu D TUx Hontnwim, C. 
— The F$aUer. T. W. vol U, p. 129. 

Date and Home of Orig.: It— 1/2. MidL: Haiuer, W., — Eine ver- 
gesiene Bdnd»chnft de$ Swrtem-FitdUen und die dart emge- 
ichaltetm mitUHen^ieeken QedieMe. Anglia 29, pp. 890, 898. 

Sweetness of Jesus. Sweetnes of Jesus, The. 

MSS: Termon: Hontmann, G. -— Minor Foeme of the Vernon M8^ 

No. X3CI: The Sweetneee of Jeeue. E. E. T. S. 98, p. 46. 
Home of Orig.: Hoiih: HorstmanD, p. 45, Note ^ 

Swete Ihesii. Swete Ihesu, Now Wil I Synge. 

MSS: SeglaB 17 B XYII and Tarmomx Hontmann, C. — {Swete Iheou, 
now wU I tinge, <£e.) Y. W. yoL II, p. 9. 

Symbols of the PassLon, The. 

MSS: Begiai 17 A XXTU: Morrii, R. — Legends of the Holy Bood, 
No. XIII: The SymboU of the Paeeion. E. E. T. S. 46, p. 70. 

Talking of the Loye of Ctod. Talking of the Loye of 
God, A- 
MSS: Yernon: Hontmann, C. — (A taUang of fe lone of God.) T. W. 

vol. n, p. 346. 
Home of Orig.: HorflL Imitation of B. Bolle's Style; original sab- 
ject matter: Horstmann, L c Of . M. Konrath's Gritiqae on 
Horstmann*! Y. W. Archiy. 99, p. 166. 

TheophUns. Theophilus. 

MSS: Harleian 4196, (Tiberini £ YII), Yernon: Kolbing, E. — Die 

jiingere Faeeung der TheojphUue Sage. Engl. St. I, p. 16. 
Home of Orig.: North: Kolbing, p. 36. 

Thrush and Nightingale. Thrash and the Nightingale, The. 

MSS: Aaebinleek: Vemhagen, H. — Zn dem ^^Streitgediehte zwist^^en 
Droeeet und NachtigalT. AngUa 4, p. 207. Digby 86 : Wright, 
Th. — lU Thrush and the Nightengale. Bd. Ant I, p. 241. 

Date of Orig.: 1272—1807. 

Trist. Tristram, Sir. 

MSS: Aaebinleek. Kolbing, E. — 2>te Nordische und die Englieche 

Version der Tristansage. Th. II: Sir Tristrem. Heilbronn 

1882, glossary. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 13— lO/lO. North England or Seoflaad: 

Kolbing, vol. II, p. LXI. 
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12 Proflts. Xn Profits of Tribiilacion. 

HSS: Begim 17 B XYU: Hontmann, 0. — Twelve Profits ofTrihu- 

laeion. Y. W. yoI. II, p. 45. 
Date and Home of Orig.: Hortk: (By B. Bolle. Horstmann, 1. c) 

Songs of Loye-Longing.. Songs of Loye-Longingy Two. 

MSS: Yemon: HontmanD, C. — Minor Poems of the Vernon M8., 
No. XL, 1 and 2: Tioo Songs of Love-Longing. £. E. T. S. 117, 
p. 449. 

Ubi Sunt Qui Ante Nos Fuerant 

MSS: Bigby S6: Horstmann, G. — Minor Poems of the Vernon MS,, 
Appendix, No. 5: IJbi sount qui ante nos fuerovnt? E. E. T. S. 
117, p. 761. 

Ilneertalnty of Worldly Affairs. Uncertainty of Worldly 
Affairs, On the. 
MSS: Bigby S6: Wright, Th.— On the Uncertainty of Worldly Affairs. 
Anecdota Litteraria. London 1844, p. 90. 

— — — Verses on Love. 

MSS: Blgby 86: Wright, Tb. — English Verses on Love. Anecdota 
Literaria, p. 96. 

V. and V. Vices and Virtues. 

MSS: Stowe 240: Holthansen, F. — Vices and Virtues, part I (Text 

nnd Translation.). £. E. T. S. 89. 
Home of Orig.: An original (Of. MS. Stowe 240.). 

4 M-E. GielstL Ged. Vier mittelengUsche Geistliche G^dichte 
aus dem 13. Jahrhunderi 
MSS: Amndel 248: Jacoby, M. — Vier mittelmglische geistliche Ge- 
dichte a%a dem 13. Jahrhundert. Diss. Berlin 1890. 
Ylnd. Saly. Vindicta Salvatoris. 

MSS: Magdalen Cbr. 2014 (Formerly, Fepys 37): Fischer, R. — Vin- 
dicta Salvatoris. 11. 1—1030 published in Archiy. Ill, p. 285; 
U. 1031 +, in Archiv. 112, p. 26. 
Ylsio Panll. Visio PauK. 

MSS: Bigby 86: Horstmann, G. — Zu 8. PauJCs Vision van derHolle. 
Archiv. 62, p. 403. Jesus, Oxf. 29: Morris, B. — An Old 
English Miscellany, No. XIX: The XI Pains ofHeU. E.E.T.S. 
49, p. 147. Laud 106: Horstmann, C. — Die SprOche des h. 
Bemhard und die Visio des h. Paulus nach MS. Laud 108. 
Archiy. 52, p. 35. yemon: Horstmann, C. — MRnor Poems 
of the Vernon MS., No. XXIII : }e Visions of seynt Paul wan 
he was rapt into paradys. E. E. T. S. 98, p. 251. 
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Wheel of Fortune. Wheel of Fortune, The. 

MSS: Begrias 17 B JJlli Bontmann, 0. — po wheU of fortune. Y, W, 
vol. II, p. 70. 

Wm. of Pal. William of Paleme. 

MSS: King's Cbr. Skeat, W. W. — !Z%« B^nmct of TFittiam of Paleme. 
E. E. T. S. I. 

Home of Orig.: TraDslated directly but with great freedom from the 
French Guillaume de Paleme, Entirely Eoglish in character. 
Kaluga, M. — Vber das Verhdltnia des mittdengliechen allite- 
riermden Oedichtes " WUliam of Paleme" zu seiner franzosi- 
schen Vorlage, Engl. St. 4, pp. 1, 199, 209. (Printed also as a 
Breslau Diss, in 1881.) 

Wm. of Sh. William of Shoreham. 

MSS: Additional 17876: Konrath, M. -- The Poems of WUliam of 

Shoreham. E. E. T. S. LXXXVI. 
Date and Home of Orig.: 1807—27. W. Kent: Konrath, p. VII. 

With an and an I. With an O and an I. 

MSS: Bawlinson 175: Heuser, W. — With an and an L Anglia 
27, p. 283. 

Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, 1)8. 

MSS: Titus D 18: Morris, K. — Old English ffomUies, etc. I«, No. 
XXIX : -Her Beginnes pe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd, E. E. T. S. 34. 

Tsnmbras. Ysumbras. 

MSS: Cains Cbr. 175: Schleicb, G. — Sir Ysumbras, Palaestra 15. 
Date and Home of Orig. : 14—2/2. Nortkern boundary of the E. IQdL 

Schleich, p. 97. 

Yw. and Gaw. Ywain and Gawain. 

MSS: €falba E IX: Schleich, G. — Ywain and Gawain, Oppeln- 
Leipzig 1887. 

Date and Home of Orig.: Uth. S. North: Schleich, pp. XXIII, 
XXIV. 
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Bibliography of Englisli Manuscripts. 

AddL 10036. Additional 10036. 
Date: 14-2/2. 

AddL 14108. Additional 14408. 
Date: Beginning of Uth. 

Addl. 17376. Additional 17376. 

Date and Scribe: Uth. South: (W.Midi. Text.) Hirst, T. 0, — The 
Phonology of the London MS. of the Earliest Complete English 
Frose Psalter, Diss. Bonn 1907, p. 79. 

Addl. 22283. Additional 22283. 

(^'Eine blosse Kopie des MS. Vernon, . . . selbst in der Hand- 
schrift, Vern. ganz ahnlich." Horstmann, AltengL Legdn., 1881, 
p. LXXXVII.) 

Arundel 57. Anmdel 57. 

Date and Scribe: 1340. Kent. ''From the Antograph MS." : Morris, R. 

— Dan MicheVs Ayenbite oflnwyt. E. E. T. S. 23, title-page. 

Arundel 248. Arundel 248. 

Date and Scribe: 13—2/2. Middle South: Jacoby, M. — Tier mittet- 
englische g&stliche Gedichte aus dem 13. Jahrhwndert. Diss. 
Berl. 1890, p. 22. 

Arundel 292. Arundel 292. 

Date and Scribe : 13—1/2. S-E.^ Midi. : Same dialect as Gen, A Ex, 
(Of. Hihner, H. — tfher die Sprache der altenglischen Story of 
Genesis and Exodus, Programm d. Gymnasiums in Sonders- 
hansen, 1876, p. 2.) Morris, R. — The Story of Genesis and 
Exodus, E.E.T. S.7,pp.XIV,XV. E. Midi. : flallbeck, E. S. 

— ITie Language of the Middle English Bestiary, Lund Diss. 
Ghristianstad 1905, p. 1. 

Ashmole 33. Ashmole 33. 

Date and Scribe: 1377—1400. W. South: Carstens, B. — Zur DiaUkt- 
bestimmwng des mittelenglischen Sir Mrumbras. Diss. Kiel 
1884, p. 4. South with an admixture of Midi, forms: Herr- 
tage, S. — Sir Ferumbras. E. E. T. S. XXXIV, p. XVIII. 

Ashmole 42. Ashmole 42. 

Date: Uth— Early 15th. North: Geronld, G. fl. — The North 
English Homily Collection. Diss. Oxf. 1902, p. 6. North: 
florstmann, C. — Altengl. Legdn., 1881, p. LXV. 
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Ashmole 43. Ashmole 43. 

Date and Scribe: 18-2/2—14-1/2. South: Horstmann, G. — Altengl 
Legdn., 1875, p. IV. 

Anehinleck. Auchinleck. 

Date and Scribe: 14—1/2. S-E. MidL: Kolbing, E. — Ami$ and 
AmUoun, Altengl. Bibl. n, fleilbronn 1884, pp. XXXVI, XXXI. 
South: Kolbing, E. — Die Nordiache und die Englische Version 
der Tristan- Sage, Th. II: Sir Tristrem, Heilbronn 1882, 
p. LXXVII. S. Midi. (The scribe introduced Kent, forms.): 
Schwarz, M.— i>ie Assumptio Mariae in der Schweifreimstrophe. 
Engl. St. 8, p. 447. E. MidL (The scribe was acquainted with 
Southern Literature.): Herrtage, S. — The Tail of Bauf 
CoUyear with the Fragments of Boland and Vemagu and 
Otud. E. E. T. S. XXXIX, title-page. South: Wachter, W. 

— UnterstK^u/ngen Uber die beiden mittelenglischen Gedichte 
"Boland and YernagW und ""Otud'', Diss. Berl. 1885, p. 34. 

BodL 34. Bodleian 34. 

Date and Scribe: 13—1/2. ''Middle South": Einenkel, E. — The 
Life of St, Katherine, E. E. T. S. 80, p. XVIII. Dorset: 
Horstmann, C. — Altengl. Legdn., 1881, p. XLIII. 

Bodl. 343. Bodleian 343. 

Date and Scribe: 12th. W. South: Bucholz, R. — Die Fragmmte 
der Beden der Seele an den Leichnam in zwei HandscJvriften 
zu Worcester tmd Oxford. Erlanger Beitr. 6, p. LXII. 

Bodl. 415. Bodleian 415. 

Date and Scribe: 1400. South: Borner, 0. — Die Sprache Roherd 
Mannyng^s of Brunne und ihr Verhdltnis zur neuenglischen 
Mwndart. Diss. Halle 1903, p. 6. 

BodL 425. Bodleian 425. 

Date: 14—2/2. North: "Mehr oder weniger nordl. dialekt, in dem 
aber wohl nirgends mid. einschlage ganz fehlen": Heuser, W. 

— Eine vergessene Hdndschrift des Surteespsalters und die dort 
eingeschalteten mittelenglischen Gedichte. Anglia 29, p. 386. 

Bodl. 652. Bodleian 652. 

Date of Scribe: Beginning of 14th. South: Heuser, W. — Das fruh- 
mittelenglische Josephlied. Bonner Beitr. 17, pp. 99, 113. 

Bodl. 9995. Bodleian 9995. (Formerly Tanner 169''.) 

Date and Scribe: 18—2/2. N-W. Midi.: Napier, A. — Eine mittel- 
englische Compassio Mariae. Archiv. 88, p. 181. 
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Bodl. Addl. 30159. Bodleian Additional 30159. 

Date and Scribe: Toward the End of the Utlu E. MidL Norfolk 
and Suffolk : Heueer, W. — Dux Moraud, etc, Anglia 30, p. 198. 
BodL Junius I. Bodleian Junius I. 

Date and Scribe: Early part of ISth. 5-E. Midi.: White, R. M. — 
The Ormulum, reedited by R. Holt. Oxf. 1878, p. LXV. 

Calus Cbr. 175. Gains Cbr. 175. 

Date and Scribe : 14-2/8--15tli. N. ttidl. (AtheUtan) : Zupitza, J, — Die 
Rotnanze von Athdston. Engl. St. 14, p. 337. 
Calig. A IX. CaUgula A IX. 

Date and Scribe : 13— 1/2. Two Anglo-Norman scribes for La^amon, 
LtihmanD, A. — Die Uberlieferung von La^amon^s Brut Stud. 
z. Engi. Phil. 22, p. 8. 

Calig. A XI. Caligula A XL 
Date: 1320-30. 

Claudius D III. Claudius D lU. 

Date and Scribe : 13—1/4. South : Schroer, A. — Die Winteney-Yertion 
der Reffula S. Benedicti, Halle 1888, p. IX. 

Cleopatra D IX. Cleopatra D IX. 

Date and Scribe: End of 13th— 14th. Soath: Horstmann, C.—Oregorius 
auf dem Steine. Archiv. 57, p. 59. 

Corpus Christi Cbr. 26. Corpus Christi Cbr. 26. 
Date: About the middle of the 13th. 

Corpus Christi Cbr. XLIT. Corpus Christi Cbr. XLIV. 

Date and Scribe: Ahout 1300. S-E. Midi.: Morris, R. — The Story 

of Genesis and Exodus. E. E. T. S. 7, p. XIII. North: "Mehr 

Oder weniger nordl. dialekt, in dem aber wohl nirgends mid. 

einschlage ganz fehlen*' : Henser, W. — Mne vergessene Sand- 

schrift des Surtees Fsalters, etc, Anglia 29, p. 386. 
Corpus Christi Cbr. 293. Corpus Christi Cbr. 293. 

Date: About 1400. Kron, R. — William Langley's Buch von Feter 

dem PflUger. Diss. Gottgn. 1885, p. 18. 
Date and Scribe: About 1400. Midi. 2: ''The MSS. of Version G. 

(P. P.) are mostly in a Midi. Dial." Skeat, W. W. — 2%c 

Visian of WiUiam concerning Fiers the FUnoman, Oxf. 1886, 

vol. II, p. LVII. 
Digby, A IV. Digby, A IV. 

Date and Scribe: Beginning of 13tli. Kent (In MS. Dighy A IV the 

P. M. is the only monument written by this scribe.) : Zupitza, 

J. — Zum Foema Morale, Anglia 1, p. 6. 
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Digby 18. Digby 18. 

Date and Scribe: 14—2/2. E. MidL: Adler, M. — Uber die Richard 
BoUe de Hampole tugeschriebene Faraphraae der neben Btus- 
p8almen. Breslan Diss. Altenburg 1885, p. 5. 

Dlgby 86. Digby 86. 

Date and Scribe: 1290—1807. South: Yernhagren, H. — Zu dem Klage- 
liede MaximianB. Anglia 3, p. 275; Yernhagen, H. — Zu den 
Spriichen des heil. Bemhard. Anglia 3, p. 60; Hall, E. — 
The Harrowing of HeU. Breslau 1881, p. 11; Rorstmann, C. 

— 8t EtMtas, Altengl Legdn., 1881, p. 211; Becker, E. G. — 
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Booker, Safttx -iu. IV 
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The French Inchoative Suffix -iss 

and 

The French -ir Conjugation in Middle-English. 

Introduction. 

The aims of this investigation are: first, to establish the 
origin of the English forms -ish (-isch, -ich) and -is {-iss) of the 
Prench suffix -iss, which entered England with the French 
"inchoative*' verbs; secondly, to determine the extent of the analo- 
gical disturbances which took place among the English deriva- 
tives of the French -vr conjugation. 

A list of the Engl, derivatives of the -ir verbs was 
compiled from Murray's dictionary (To PremiauSj Q, and B to 
Beserve), supplemented by the Century and the Stratmann-Bradley 
dictionaries. The material collected from the monuments includes 
every instance of these derivatives that was found in the course 
of a first reading of all the available published monuments of 
the XII, Xm, and XIV centuries. 

The period represented by the material .is that between the 
first appearance of the 4r derivatives and the year 1400. Two 
circumstances determined the latter boundary. Until then, the 
Fr. loan-words reflect Fr. dialectical peculiarities;^) until then, 

^) Cf. The characterizatioD of the period in question which closes the 
Preface. 

Booker, Saffix -iaM. 1 
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2 The French Inchoaiiye Suffix -in in Middle-fingliih. 

the M. K literary dialects — which broke down completely ia 
the first half of the XY c. — are still distingnishable. Of course 
this period encroaches on the XY c. more or less, according to 
locality. Lack of time for farther investigation forced me to set 
the arbitrary boundary, 1400,^) and to exclude three classes of 
material falling within the limit set: Le^ the works of Ohaucer 
and Wyclif and the documents in the London dialect I hope,, 
at a later date, to include these in an investigation of the XY c 
monuments. 

Attempts to characterize the French linguistic influence in 
its first period are not lacking. Sdieibner thinks that the dialect 
of the conquerors did not develop further than the beginning 
of the XTTT c. (First, or ''Norman'', period.) After that time 
Norman English, as well as Saxon English, had to learn French; 
and this French differed as the sources whence they learned 
it differed. (Second, or "French", period.) •) Scheibner's results, 
were based on records and notices of a purely sociological 
significance. As Behrens points out:'j there is not sufficient 
evidence of this kind to settle the question; the linguistic 
evidence also must be brought to bear. 

Thierry supposes that a langage mSU existed. ^) There is,, 
however, no trace of a langage nUU^ — such, for instance, aa 
Fidgeon-English. 

Based on linguistic evidence, is the view held by Murray: 
"The French words adopted before 1400 were generally taken, 
from the Anglo-French, or French spoken for several centuriea 
in England, where they had undergone further changes." This 

^) This limit indndes MSS. dated about 1400, as well as those which 
are placed in the XIV c. by one authority and in the XY c. by another^ 

*) O. Scheibner, liber die Herreckafi der franzorisehen Sprache in- 
England in der Zeit vam XI, bis zum XIV. Jahrhundert, Annaberg. 
Proe:r*, 1880, p. 28. Gf. G. Xorting — Encykhpadie und Methodologie der 
Engliechen Philologies p. 73 — who has practically the same division. 

•) Frz. Stud. 6, p. 104 and Paul's Grdr.» I, p. 960, 

^) Metorie de la conguite de VAngleterre. Quoted from Bel^ens^ Frs» 
Stud. 5, p. 108. 
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Introduction. 3 

Anglo-Erench was ''in its origin a mixture of yarions Nonnan 
and other Northern French dialects".^) Stormfels expresses 
himself similarly: ^, . . dass sich der yokalismus des ganzen nordost- 
lichen kiistenlandes in den yerschiedenen distrikten Englands 
widerspiegelt". ') Behrens shows that the correspondence be- 
tween Engl, and Non-Norman Er. sounds which could haye giyen 
rise to the aboye theory can be accounted for — with few ex- 
ceptions — on the ground of EngL as well as of contmental 
influence. •) 

Behrens bases his own yiews of the matter on a careful com- 
parison of the Er. loan-words. He reaches the following con- 
clusion: ^. . . dass die Gestalt der nachweislich yor dem Ausgang des 
14 Jahrh. in das Mittelenglische eingedrungenen franz5sischen 
Lehnworter fast durchweg auf einen zu Grande liegenden nor- 
mannischen Lautstand . . ., in seltenen Fallen auf den Lautstand 
anderer franzosischer Mundarten weise."^) 

It seems to me that we may accept Behrens' yiew. In thc^ 
course of this inyestigation, howeyer, we shall haye occasion to 
recall that Norman and Ficard had many dialectical peculiarities 
in common.*) 

1) N. E. D. — "General Explanations'', p. X, Footnote. 

*) Anglia 8, p. 212. 

") Frz. Stud. 5, pp. 105 and 309. Paul's Grdr.* I, p. 960. 

*) Paul's Grdr.« I,»p. 960. 

*) W. Henser {FegU&ndiicKe EinflUsse im Mttelengli9cheh. Bonner 
Beitr. 12, p. 173.) surmises that the immigration from Flanders "nioht ohne 
unmittelbare sprachliche Folgen bleiben konnte". fie finds traces of Flemish 
influence, p. 178 ff., in Sir Ferumbraa. If the Flemings left an impress 
on the language, it must haye been a local one; otherwise it would haye 
come to the surface in the literature. 
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The French Inohoaiive Suffix -%$$ in Middle English. 



Part First 
The French Inchoative SnfOx 'iss in IBddle 

I. Previous History of the SufRx. 

1. The Idg. Suffix -sJeo or -sKho.^) 

From the first the -sk suffix probably served as the out- 
ward sign of some ^'secondary" meaning just as it has done 
since, — at different times, in various languages, and in the 
nominal as virell as in the verbal categories. ^) What this original 
secondary meaning was is not known. It is true that in the 
three Idg. words for seeking after something (0. H. G. fin«n^C6an, 
Skt. vafichati, — I-E., un'sM4i\ O.H.G. farscon, Skt. prchdti, — 
I-E., pr{i:ysM'ti; and O.kG. eiscon, Skt. ichdti, — I-E., {{sysM'-U) 
'Sk probably represents this meaning, "wishing for" or "seeking" 
after", — the suffix having been adapted accidentally by one 
of these words and then transferred from it to the others.') 

But there is nowhere an indication of the original meaning 
of the suffix. We must give that up for lost and look upon 
the various meanings as indigenous to localities, "the result of 

^) Whether the orig. suffix was sHo or -s^ho is still an open question. 
Of. Brugmann's Eurze Vergl. Gramm., p. 519, § 681, Note 1. 

') in Latin, for instance, -e«c generally indicates that ^the present 
tenses carry another meaning (here the inchoative) in addition to their 
temporal significance", firugmann, Vergl. Gramm. II, 2, p. 875, § 487. 

In Post-Homeric Greek, -laxo is the sign of the diminutive meaning 
in certain nouns, nauBioKog^ etc. firugmann, Vergl. Gramm.' 11, 1, p. 501, 
§384. 

") M. Bloomfield, On the so-caMed root'determinatives in the Indo- 
European languages, L F. 4, p. 68. 
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circtunstaaces which had nothing to do with the morphological 
character of the verbal forms". ^) 

These yarions '^secondary" meanings sprang up and spread 
in a very natural way. Where one member of a group of 
words semantically related has the -sk suffix, the other members 
may take it as a sign of their '^congeneric" meaning by "adap- 
tation". 

In this way the inchoative meaning came to be connected with 
the 'Sk suffix. This took place in Greek, ^) although only to a 
very limited extent, — p. e., yeveidaxw (= *to grow into a beard*) 
on the model of yeQdaxw, fi^danw. But it was in Latin that 
the association of the inchoative meaning with the -^Ic suffix 
became a firmly established relationship. Here the union was 
cemented by the existence of certain -sk verbs whose root-idea 
was inchoative, — p. e., cresco^ adolescOj etc.*) 

2. The 'Si Suffix in the Romance Languages. 

The connection of the sk suffix with the inchoative meaning, 
by no means either universal or consistent in Latin, became utterly 
confused in the Bomance languages, leaving sk merely a forma* 
tive or derivative element with no specific signification. 

Even as such it survived in its original form among those 
B^mance dialects only that were the last to attain isolation. 
These show forms of the suffix in -isc and -esc,*) the nearest 
approach to the Popular Latin. Earlier isolated dialects, such as 
those of the Iberian peninsula, have verbs in -ire paralleled by 

*) Brugmann, Vergl. Grainm. II, 2, p. 875, § 487. 

^ Delbruck finds no inchoative meaning among the -sk verbs in 
0. Indian, Iranian, and early Greek. Brugm.-Delbr., Vergl. Synt. IV, 1, p. 61, 
§ 23. Nor does the inchoatiye meaning appear among those instances of 
'8k verbs in Celtic and in Slavic that Brogmann gives, Verg^. Gramnu 
II, 2, p. 1036, § 675 and p. 1037, § 677. In Teatonic, sk has ceased to 
be creative as a verbal suffix. Brugm.-Delbr., VergL Synt IV, 1, p. 124, 
§ 45. As a substantival suffix, on the other hand, it is still formative. 
Cf. Brugmann, Vergl. Gramm.«II, 1, p. 477, §369. 

•) Brugmann, Vergl. Gramm. II, 2, p. 875, § 487 and p. 1034, § 674. 

*) Grober's Grdr.« I, p. 478. Meyer-Lubke, Gramm. 11, § 200. 
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6 The French Inehoatiye Saffix •««• in Middle English. 

others in -^scere; on the other hand those dialects that were 
the first to become isolated — p. e^ the Sardinian — possess no 
representative of the suffix. In Northern France — where the 
dialects attained isolation before that of Boumania, but after those 
of Spain — the Folk-Latin -esc became -isc by analogy, upon 
entering the ^- class. ^) 

Its introduction into this class it owes to the effort to level 
the accent throughout all the persons of a tense. Fin{i)Oy finis, 
finUj finimus, finitis, fin(i)unt represents the first stage. The 
syllable -ej-isc, traditionally possessing a strong stress, was bor- 
rowed by the -i conjugation and added to the root-accented stem 
in all three persons of the singular and in the third person plural, 
in order that the word-stress might be attracted to the same 
position in these four persons that it held in the first and 
second persons plural. The result was: finisco, finisJcis, finiskitj 
finimus, finitis, finiscunt, followed by a leveling of the first and 
second persons plural to finisUmus, finisJcitis. 

This development did not proceed regularly in all the dialects 
where -^J-isc survived. But we will consider only the develop- 
ment in Northern France. There the suffix lodged in all forms 
of the pres. and imperf. indicative, the imperative, and the pres. 
participle. Ultimately, but still in pre-literary times, it was ex- 
tended over the forms of the pres. subjunctive also. 



II. The French SufRx -iM in England. 

1. Statement of the Problem. 

The French suffix is universally written -«(s) in France, from 
the earliest monuments to those of the present time. This sign 
phonetically represents the suffix as it is pronounced in standard 
French, — i. e., with the voiceless spirant s. 

In English monuments, on the other hand, the Fr. suffix 

') Meyer-Liibke, 1. c. 
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IS written for several centuries after its first appearance : 'ish, -isch, 
'tchj ') and -is, -iss •) seemingly without discrimination. 

Side by side with the Fr. suffix was the descendant of the 
Anglo-Saxon suffix -isc, as in EnglisCj mennise. Contemporaneously 
with the appearance of the Fr. suffix in England, and for several 
•centuries thereafter, the Ags. suffix also was written -ishj -isch, 
-4ch,^) and -fe, -iss,^) seemingly without discrimination. (This 
confusion of signs for the Ags. suffix is paralleled by the writing 
of Ags. 8c when it is part of the stem, as in fish, fisch, fich, fiss, fis,) 

The -ish sign has survived in both suffixes and phonetically 
represents them as they are pronounced in standard English, 
— i. e., with the voiceless palatal spirant «. *) (This survival is 
paralleled by that of the sign sh — representing the sound I — 
for Ags. sc in stem position.) 

The case, then, is this. The Fr. suffix is consistently written 
-iss in 0. Fr. and in Mod. Fr.; it is pronounced {-is) in Mod. Fr. 

It is written sometimes -w, sometimes -ish in Middle English ; 
in Modem English it is written -dsh and pronoimced (-is). 

The question is: how, when, and where did the English pro- 
nunciation (-iS) of the French suffix originate? 

2. Previous Explanations. 

a) Ten Brink and Behrens. 

Ten Brink ^) says that the sound s must also have existed 
in Old French, the sound having developed out of Lat $c before 

^) -ish is used as archetype of these yariants thronghont this inyestigation. 

') -ias is used as archetype of these yariants throughout this investigation. 

*) The single exception to this statement is the verb rejoice {<C rejauir, 
rej<m%8$—)f where the M. E. -tss type (yoiceles -») of the Fr. suffix has 
snrviyed. 

*) „Dieser Laut (i. e. if) ... muss auch im Altfrz. existiert haben und 
iiier sich yielfach unter der Schreibung 88 yersteoken. . . . Jedenfalls ist der 
Laut ins Engl, gedrungcn, . . . wahrend die Schreibung, yon 88 ausgehend, 
«ich allmahlich das fur den identischen Laut in einheimischen Wortern 
geltende Zeichen 8chy 8h angeeig^net hat. . . . Zumal kommen die Verba der 
t-Klasse mit inchoatiyem Prasens in Betracht . . .". Chaucer's Sprache und 
Yerskunst, § 112^. 
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e and i, over siy^ sty, stS^ sS; that the resultant long or short ^ 
was concealed under the symbol ss; that as ^ it entered England; 
that there it gradually discarded the ss sign, adopting in its place 
the symbol — sh, (sch) — which was already in use for the i 
sound in words of native origin. Ten Brink offers no evidence to 
show that the Fr. suffix had the s sound, nor does he offer any 
to prove that it was first written ss in England and later sch^ sK 

b) Behrens agrees with ten Brink that the Fr. suffix had 
the ^ sound in France ^) and locates it specifically in the Norman 
and the Ficard dialects. He derives the form -i^ in these dialects 
from -wfs, with an intermediate stage -««.*) 

He admits that he possesses no evidence to show that the 
Fr. suffix had the I soimd in 0. F., ") nor does he advance any 
to show that the suffix was -il (-w«, -w/l) in the Norm, and the 
Pic. dialects. In the matter of the EngL writing he is evidently 
in accord with ten Brink. He considers it significant that the 
older MSS. write the suffix s (ss), the younger ones, sh (cA), 
and he offers evidence to support this view.*) 

Behrens clears the way for his explanation with the plausible 
statement*) that a development of the voiceless s of liie Fr. 

^) ^'Dass die insEnglische gedrongenen Lehnworter heute einen anderen 
Lautstand reprasentieren, ab ihn die franzosische Litteratarsprache auf- 
weist, ist weniger auffallend, als dass auch in Altfranzosischen die Oriho- 
graphie nirgends mehr eine jener alteren Lautstofen zu indizieren soheint, 
trotzdem dieselben zor Zeit, in der die hier einschlagigen Worter ins 
Englische drangen, dialektisch wenigstens vorhanden gewesen sein diirften.'^ 
Frz. Stud. 6, p. 289. 

«) Speaking of the Norm.-Pie. tif « Lat c) in Engl., B. says: «*Zu g 
entwickelte es sich (wann?) nach n in haunch^ branch nnd nach 8 im (me.) 
Inlaut vor nnd nach dem Ton in einer grossen Gruppe von Wortern : anguishf 
blandish, finish, flourish, nourish etc." PauFs Grdr.« I, p. 988. 

*) Cf. Note 4 on the preceding page. 

^) ^'Auffallend bleibt ebenso die Tatsache, dass in den Ulteren eng- 
lischen Texten . . . stets die Schreibnng ss, s begegnet (s. die Belege im 
Lehnworterverzeichnis . . .) nnd erst in jiingeren englischen HSS. dnrch 
die Schreibnng ch, sh der ne. Laut, resp. eine Vorstufe des ne. Laates^ 
nnzweideatig bezeichnet wird.'' Frz. Stifd. 5, p. 290. 

») Frz. Stud. 5, p. 290. 
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suffix to s on Engl, soil is out of the question because the 
other Fr. and native 88 in similar phonetic surroundings would 
haye had to take part in any such deyelopment 

c) Heuser. 

Heuser advances an entirely different theory. He supposes 
that the Fr. suffix together with the sc of the Ags. suffix, went 
to I over "an se sound" (by which he evidently means a combi- 
nation of the voiceless 8 and is, — i. e., -sts),^) This last, he 
thinks, was written ss, 5C, s in Middle English.*) 

According to Heuser the necessity for such an hypothesis 
arises out of the improbability that in such widely scattered 
monuments signs so different as sch, sc, ss, and 8 could represent 
the same sound. We know that sch does represent the sound i 
It remains to find out the sound represented by 80, 8S, and 8. 
Such a sound must be different from 8, since its development — 
initially, at least — is different from that of 8; but it must be 
closely enough related to s to account for the writing 8 in rhyme 
position. The soimd S£f [= sts] fulfills these requirements. ') It 
would be well enough represented by the sign 8S.*) 

Heuser admits that he cannot prove that the sound sjs (= sts) 

^) "ae. -8C in Nordengl. — und ebenso in weitem umfange im Siid- 
humbrischen — znnachst mit dem lautwert se fortlebte, der erst spater 
in sch tiberging (ahnlich wis finise^ -see zu finish)y Anglia 31, p. %9. 

*) ^Ich habe die iiberzeugang, dass die schreibungen sc^ s, ss fiir sc zn- 
nachst = sz und nicht = sch sind, im wesentlichen ana allgemeinen nber- 
legnngen and dem vergleiche der denkmaler aus den verschiedensten 
dialekten gewonnen." Ibid., p. 288. 

') ''Den 8cA-Iaut fur alle diese oppositionellen denkmaler anzunehmen, 
Bcheint mir mehr als gewagt nnd unnatiirlich. Viel naher als diese dnrch 
Innere nDwahrsche^inlichkeit eigentlich von vornherein ausgeschlossene an- 
nahme liegt es doch, einen sz-laai anzusetzen, der sich aus den schrei- 
bungen sc, sSj s unbedenklich ergibt. Denn der fragliche laut muss ver- 
sehieden von s sein, da er im laufe seiner entwicklung im anlaut wenigstens 
nirgends mit • zusammenfallt; er muss aber einem s-hiute nahe genug 
stehen, um die schreibnng • und die reime zu • zu erklaren.*' Ibid., p. %7. 

^) ''Das merkwiirdige ss wurde einen eigenartigen, aber durchaus ver- 
standlichen versuch darstellen, den mit 8 eng verwandten, aber nicht 
mit • identischen Laut graphisch wiederzugeben." Ibid., p. 288. 
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"iras written sCj s^ <9, but he thinks that it is written 9c^ Cj and 
in the words Itisce (by the side of hUeey blufe\ lasee (by the side 
of laeCy Mod. EngL lassjj leseun (Ft. lee(m\ eta, where he fmds a 
crossing of the 80 (= sts) with the etymologically correct ts sound 
(= O. K ^ lb, as in UHsiany *lad9e). He brings no eyidence to 
tshow that 88 was the prior or prevailing writing, unless a statement 
to that effect be considered as snch.^) 

d) Summary. 

Two theories are represented by these three critics: — 

1. The theory of ten Brink and Behrens: That the Fr. suffix 
had the sound s in France. That the sign for it was ss. That 
it entered England having this sound and this sign. That it 
gradually discarded the latter, adopting the EngL sign sh used 
for the same sound in words of native origin. 

2. The theory of Heuser: That the Pr. suffix, in company 
with the 8C of the Ags. suffix, developed to s over the intermediate 
stage 80 [sis], represented by the writing 88. 

In considering the two theories with a view to testing them, 
the question arises: What light can be thrown on them by an 
investigation of the English monuments? 

Admitting the possibility of establishing on Fr. soil the ex- 
istence of a form of the suffix having the sound S (and we must 
admit this if we are to consider the first theory at all); admitting 
also the possibility of an intermediate stage 80 (= sts) in the 
development of Fr. voiceless « to s on EngL soil (and we must 
admit this if we are to consider the second theory at all) : there 
remains a common point of investigation in both theories — 
namely, the priority of the 8S writing in England. This, both 
theories presuppose, I may say, as no advocate of either has 
proved it by exhaustive evidence. 

^) ''Tatsachlioh aber ist 88 (•) die hernohende schreibang siidlieh der 
Themse, im Sachs, wie Kent Siiden, bis tief in das 14. jahrhnndert hinein; 
im Mid. schreiben Best., G. £. merkwiirdigerweise nur 8, nnd audi die 
altesten hss. des nordens bedienen sieh der schreibnngen 8C, 8, obgleioh ne 
•amtlich scA kennen nnd daneben anwenden.'* Ibid., p. 287. 
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III. The Writing of the French Suffix Hss in the M. E. Dialects. 

As the mass of evidence is sifted out, it will become clear 
that the diacritical confusion was only an apparent confusion, 
worse confoimded by a succession of observers who in no single 
instance controlled all the documentary evidence in the case. 

The monuments show plainly that in certain districts, or 
zones, the suffix was written -iss^ in others, -ish] that these 
districts mutually affected each other along the borders, with the 
result that in the border-zones both signs are used. We will 
proceed to establish these zones in the following order: — -iss 
zones: the North Proper, Kent, and Gloucestershire; — -is* 
zones: the Saxon South and the Midland; — border-zones: the 
Kentish Border, the Southern North, and the Northern Midland. 

As the question is one of variant writings, we are concerned 
primarily with the scribe. The material will be handled, there- 
fore, according to the date and dialect of the scribe. The monu- 
ments where the scribe merely preserved the dialect of the original 
will be placed after those in which the dialect of the scribe is 
the same as that of the original, and the difference will be noticed. 

1. The 'iss £2ones. 

a) The North Proper. 

The suffix is written -iss in the North IVoper. C. M.^ Yesp.^ 

14—1/2: Iss: ps. p. — cherising, 1. 12174; narieandy L 12337; 

inf. — perijs, L 8789; rauis, L 7680; 'cheuis, L 8329; p. p. — pmW, 
IL 2939, 14519; polist, L 9887; toamist, L 4591; raivist, L 7049. 

C. M. Cotton Insertion : iss : pt 3 sg. — vanisthj L 404"*" p. 990. 

C. M., Edbg. (Border, 14th and 16th.): ^iss: p. p. — pemfe, 

L 22250; wamiste^ U. 22364, 21929, 19897, 21885; tvamisit, 
I 21884; nariste, L 22111; vbL sbs. — wamising, L 21927; 
norising, L 22832; pt 3 pL — fiurist, L 22230; pt. 3 sg. — wamist, 
L 24788. Prophesy, Scotch Wars, 14—2/2 (Scribe's dialect or 
author's?): -iss: p. p. — stablestatj p. 458. The 7 Sages of MS. 
Bawlinson (14th.) has type -iss: p. p. — peryst^ L 1608; tcarya^ 
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L 1191 ; nar^j L 815. B. BoUe's Form of Liying, contained in 
MS. Tiberias E. YII, shows only type -iss: yR sbs. — perismg^ 
L 742; polising, L 605; yR adj. rauiste, L 461; p. p. — rauist^ 

I 30; rauiste, I 311. Nordengl. Legdn., Tlb.^ (14) 15: Iss: 

p. p. — hkmist, p. 168 L 301; puplist, p. 144 L 136; poplist, p. 146 
1. 286; abaisi, p. 142 L 344, p. 57 L 36; rauist, p. 133 L 136; 
tcaristy p. 121 1. 171 ; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — pmy, p. 170 L 486; pt 3 sg. 

— vanigt, p. 72 L 590, p. 121 1. 172; ravist^ p. 118 L 533; pt. 3 pL 
oblisty p. 129 L 146; ybl. adj. oboist, p. 163 1. 343. Sermo In Festo 
Corp. C, Harl., (14) 15: — Iss: inf.— pcm, L 115. Spirit Gnyd.^ 
Tib. — -Iss : p. p. — oboist, I 710. Theoph., Harl. and Tib. : — 
-iss : vbL adj. — oboist, L 190. Theoph.^ Harl: — Iss : vbL adj. — 
oboist, 1 190. In MS. Harlelan 4196 of the Nordengl. Legdn. the 
writing -ish occurs three times in thirty-three instances of the 
suffix. This may be due to Southern or Midland originals of 
the legends in which these exceptional forms occur (The legend 
collections are still in such a chaotic state that it is almost 
impossible to find out anything about immediate sources.): — 
-iss: p. p. — Uemist, p. 168 1. 301; perisf, p. 82 1. 110; puplist, 
p. 144 1. 136, p. 28 1.1, p. 141 1. 264, p. 49 L 69; poplist, p. 146 
L 286; oboist, p. 142 L 344, p. 57 L 36; oboyst, p. 32 L 338; rouist, 
p. 133 1. 135; worist, p. 53 L 63, p. 121 L 171 ; narist, p. 47 L 144; 
obliste, p. 39 L 424; pt 3 sg. — cherist, p. 87 1. 579; puplist, p. 126 
1. 248; poplist, p. 84 1. 262; mnist, p. 72 L 690, p. 121 L 172; 
puplist, p. 96 1. 9; rovist, p. 118 1. 633; pt 3 pi. — peryst, p. 83 
L 185; puplist, p. 90 L 847; oblist, p. 129 1. 146; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — 
peris, p. 170 L 486; vbL adj. — reuyst, p. 148 1. 168, reuist, p. 41 
L 611; oboist, p. 163 1. 343; burnist, p. 32 1. 317; -ish: pt 3 sg. 

— narishd, p. 31 1. 261; inf. — worisch, p. 49 1. 33, p. 87 1. 589. 
The same explanation — a possible Southern or Midland original 

— may account for the single occurrence of -i^, by the side of 
two instances of -iss, in the Barl. and Jos. of the same MS. (The 
possibility that the original of the Barl. and Jos. was Southern 
is enhanced by the fact that a version of this story is contained 

in MS. Vernon — a Southern MS.): iss: p. p. — nurist, 1. 69; 

vbl. adj. — o boyst, L 596; ish: Inf. — perish, L 560. On 
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the other hand since MS. Haxlian is more Southern than MS. 
Tiberius (according to Horstmann), these -ish forms may owe 
their origin to the neighborhood of the S. North border-zone.^) 
A single instance of the suffix occurs in Tw. and 6aw. (MS. 
Galba E IX):*) iss: p. p. — warist, L 2654. 

b) Kent 

In Kent -iss (-is) is tiie writing. In the O. Kent Serm., as 
well as in the Ayenbite — the purely Kentish monument — -iss 

(-is) is used throughout 0. Kent. Serm. End of 13th: ^Iss: 

ps. 1 pL — perisset, p. 32; ps. sbj. 1 pL — f^ri^% p. 33; p. p. 
— i-toarisid, p. 31. Ayenb., 1340: — ini — marissiy p. 220; 

^) In considering the appearance of -tsA forms in MS. Hiirl. 4196, one 
particularly striking feature presents itself: namely, in the proportion of 
'•ish forms to those in -isa there is a wide difference between this manuscript's 
two chief monuments — the Nordengl. Legdn. and the Prick of Conscience. 
In the former the proportion is one to elcTcn ; in the latter, three to four. 
This may be accounted for in two ways. The proportionately large number 
of -isA forms in the P. G. could be due to the scribe's close following of the 
original. (The suffix in R. RoUe's works, as we shall see, shows a development 
widely divergent from that which it underwent in the North Proper.) It 
might be due to another circumstance. MS. HarL was written by three 
scribes. The P. G. comes last in the MS. and was written by the third 
scribe. It is possible that his dialect was more southern than that of his 
fellows. In either case these two monun^jents represent different dialectical 
conditions: the NordengL Legdn. represents the use of the North Proper 
aa depicted in MS. Tiberius E YII and is treated here; the P. G. repre- 
sents that of the southern North as depicted in MS. Galba £ IX and will 
be treated later. 

*) This MS. was written by six scribes. Three of its monuments contain 
forms that concern us. They are Yw. and Gaw., the P. G., and the 
G. M. "Additions". (The first two were copied by the first and the fifth 
scribes respectively. I have been unable to find out which scribes copied 
the third monument.) The dialect of the MS. is characterized as Northern 
by Hulme, Hall, and Horstmann. (Gf. Bibliography of Monuments.) Gampbell, 
in his edition of the Seven Sages, says Northern with Midland forms. 
(Gf. Bibliography of Monuments.) Gertainly the writing of the Er. and the 
Ags. suffixes and of Ags. sc represents that of the North Proper in the 
G. M. "Additions", and that of the Southern North in the P. G. This 
difference may be accounted for in two ways : 1. the scribes may have copied 
closely; 2. they may have come from different parts of the North. Here 
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fmnisrij p. 148; nmciy^) p. 9; noris8ij p. 154; p. p. — ymarissed^ 
p. 220; ypiminml, p. 74; y-raummij p. 143; y-narissed, pp. 205, 
130; ps. 3 sg. — uns9ep, p. 25; narissepy pp. 21, 140, 167, 186; 
noryssePy p. 89; norissetf p. 83; ps. 3 pL — norissep, pp. 105, 123, 
204, 20b\ flari^epy p. 95; ps. sbj. 3 sg. — narissi/, p. 127; ybL adj* 

— ffnumssed, p. 48; narissinde, p. 112; ybL sbs. — narissinge, 
p. 112; narissyndej p. 95; pi 3 pL; nmssede^ p. 96. 

c) Gloucestershire. 

Corresponding to Kent in the East, is a strongly marked -iss 
J8(me in the West, formed by Qloueeetershire and the immediate 
Midland neighborhood. This is shown by the Southern as well 
as by the Gloucestershire copies of the originals. The writing -iss 
is uniyersal in Robert's Chronicle as preserved in MS. Caligula 
A XI (14—1/3) and in that part of MS. Harleian (14—10/10) 
written by the second scribe (twelve instances in the former; 
seven, in the latter). MS. Caligula: — -Iss: p. p. — yperissed, 
1. 4648; inorssed, L 1450; ps. 2 sg. — rauissest, 1. 4001; inf. — 
norssi, L 1567 ; norisy, IL 3775, 8938 ; narisi, L 6453 ; hardyeiy L 4172 ; 
hardiseiy L 4465; vbL sbs. — norissinge, 1. 4900; pt 3 sg. — 
noryssede, 1. 4901 ; hardissede, 1. 8796. MS. Harlian, second scribe: 

iss: p. p. — yperysed, p. 226; ini — hardyssi^ p. 204; perysy, 

p. 337; noriey, p. 315; ps. 2 sg. — rauysest, p. 194; vbL sbs. 

— narysynge, p. 238; pt 3 sg. — narysede, p. 238; hardyssede, 
p. 426. The first scribe^) of MS. Harlian uses the writing -ish 
(Two occurrences.) : — ish : p. p. — ynorisched, p. 63 : inf. — norische, 
p. 69. From the prevalence of the writing -iss in the E. E. Psalter 
I should say that the original came from this neighborhood.') 

and in the following chapter, therefore, we will consider Tw. and Gaw. 
and the C. M. Additions with the monnments of the North Proper and 
the P. G. with those of the Southern North. 

^) In regard to the writing c for the voiceless • sound, C£ Morsbach, 
Ghramm., § 16, Anm. 2. 

") The dialects of the scribes have not been separated from that of 
the original, but the consistent use of the -M« type indicates that scribes 
and original were in accord. 

') A definitive location of this monument awaits the completion of 
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In the Additional MS. the writing -iss occurs fifty-fiYe times; 
the writing -ish, thrice (The first number is that of the Psalm; 
the second, that of the verse.): — -iss: pt 3 pi. — languissed, 
Ps. 87 V. 9; perissedj Ps. 76 w. by6;perisseden, Ps. 2 Y.9;perisc€{d]^ 
Ps. 141 V. 6; rauist, Ps. 88 ▼. 40; M.—perissen, Ps. 1 ▼. 7, Ps. 9 
V. 40, Ps. 48 V. 9, Ps. 72 v. 19, Ps. 101 ▼. 27, Ps. 145 v. 3; perisse, 
Ps. 9 V. 19, Ps. 36 w. 30, 36; jpcm, Ps. 40 v. 6; flaris, Ps. 91 v. 12, 
Hab'k. V. 27 ; flwissen, Ps. 91 v. 13; florissen, Ps. 102 v. 14, Ps. 131 
V. 19; ravis, Ps. 7 ▼. 2; stablisse, Ps. 4 ▼. 18; narise, Ps. 30 v. 4; 
norisen, Ps. 64 v. 26; staUice, Ps. 20 v. 11; pt 3 sg. — perissedj 
Ps. 9 V. 6, Ps. 118 ▼. 176; flarissed, Ps. 27 v. 10; stablist, Ps. 39 
V. 3, Ps. 104 V. 9, Ps. 106 w. 28, 35; narissed, Ps. 22 v. 2; pt. 2 sg. 

— narissed, Ps. 22 v. 2; ps. 3 pL — perissen, Ps. 67 v. 2; rauissen, 
Ps. 103 V. 21 ; joisen, Ps. 149 v. 2 ; p. p. — perissed, Ps. 118 ▼. 92 ; 
punist, Ps. 36 v. 30; rauissed, Ps. 43 v. 12; stablyst, Ps. 16 v. 12; 
stablistj Ps. 4 V. 10; vbl. adj. — rauissand, Ps. 21 v. 12, Ps. 34 
V. 12; wamist, Ps. 69 v. 10, Ps. 70 v. 3, Ps. 107 v. 11; ps. 3 pL 

— perissen, Ps. 82 v. 16; rauis, Ps. 108 v. 10; pt 1 sg. — stablyst^ 
Ps. 88 V. 20: pt 3 pi. — stablist, Ps. 140 v. 10; imper. 2 sg. — 
stables, Ps. 108 v. 5; stablisce, Ps. 118 v. 38; stabUs, Ps. 117 v. 25; 

— -ish: pt 3 pi. — stablisshed, Ps. 40 v. 9; inf. — perischen^ 
Ps. 91 V. 9; ps. sbj. 3 sg. — flarische, Ps. 89 v. 6. In the MS. 
Trinity, Dublin (14th. Scribe's dialect not given.), of the same 
monument -iss occurs 36; -ish, 11 times: — -iss: pt 3 sg. — 
(mgwyssed, Ps. 87 v. 9; perissed, Ps. 9 v. 6, Ps. 118 v.' 176; fiorissed,^ 
Ps. 27 V. 10; inf. — perisse, Ps. 9 v. 19, Ps. 36 vv. 30, 36; peris^ 
Ps. 40 V. 6; perissen, Ps. 1 v. 7, Ps. 48 v. 9, Ps. 72 v. 19, Ps. 145 
V. 3; flurissen, Ps. 91 v. 13; floris, Ps. 91 v. 12, Hab'k. v. 27; 
flarissen, Ps. 102 v. 14, Ps. 131 v. 19; ravis, Ps. 7 v. 2; stablisse, 
Ps. 44 V. 18; norisen, Ps. 54 v. 26; norisse, Ps. 30 v. 4; ps. 3 pL 

Part n of Biilbring's edition. Biilbring, in the brief preface to Part I,, 
giyes nothing more definite than a characterization of the original as West 
Midland, fie assures us that it was not Kentish, however, as ForshalL 
and Madden were led to believe it was, by the fact that MS. Additional 
contained Wm. of Shoreham's poems. 

The Southern scribe of MS. Additional copied mechanically. 
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— perissetiy Ps. 67 t. 2, Ps. 82 ▼. 16; rauissen, Ps. 103 ▼. 21; 
pt 3 pi. — perisseden, Ps. 82 v. 9; perissed, Ps. 76 w. 6, 6; rauisty 
Ps. 88 V. 40; p. p. — permed, Ps. 118 v. 92; punist, Ps. 36 v. 30; 
rauissed, Ps. 43 v. 12; stMyst, Ps. 16 v. 12; ps. p. — ramssand, 
Ps. 21 V. 12, Ps. 34 V. 12; pt 1 sg. — stablyst, Ps. 88 v. 20; vbL 
adj. — wamist, Ps. 70 v. 3; — -Ish: pt 3 sg. — auanesched, 
Ps. 101 V. 12; inf. — braundesch, Ps. 7 v. 13; perysche, Ps. 9 v. 3; 
perisch, Ps. 9 v. 40, Ps. 101 v. 27 ; perischen, Ps. 91 v. 9; pt 3 pL 

— periscMy Ps. 141 v. 6; ps. sbj. 3 sg. — ftoresch, Ps. 89 v. 6; 
rauisehe, Ps. 108 v. 10; ps. p. — norischyng, Ps. 101 v. 11; vbL 
adj. — warnmhty Ps. 107 v. 11. 

2. The 'ish Zones. 

a) The Saxon South. 

In the Saxon SatUh the form of the suffix is -ish. -Iss forms 
do occur, but they are accounted for by the dialect of the 
original being that of an -iss zone — wherever the dialect is 
known. The consistency of this fact justifies the surmise that 
the comparatively few -iss forms shown by monuments in which 
the dialect of the original is not known — the E. E. Lives of 
Sts., the Minor Poems and the Smmlg. altengl. Legdn. of MS. 
Vernon, and the Constitutions of Masonry — are due to the 
originals having been written in -iss zones. In the E. S-E. Le^y., 
preserved in MS. Laud 108 (1290), the -dsh type occurs 7; the 
-iss type, 3 times. The MS. was written in the Abbey of Glou- 
cester; in fact it is probable that some, at least, of the legends 
were written by Robert of Gloucester. ^) Although it is a mere 
possibility that Robert wrote the legends in which the -iss forms 
occur, the fact of environment is sufficient to account for the 
appearance of these forms. -Ish: vbl. sbs. — norischingue, p. 320 
U. 740, 742, p. 322 1. 791; inf. — norischci, p. 20 1. 22; p. p. — 
Lnorischet, p. 307 1. 267; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — norichi, p. 413 1. 364; 
pt 3 sg. — norichcede, p. 413 1. 372; ps. 1 sg. — norichi, p. 291 
1. 117; iss: vbl. sbs. — blaundisinge, p. 97 1. 165; inf. — norisi, 

*) Horstmann, Altenglische Legenden, Neue Eolge, p. XLIV. 
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p. 159 1. 1840; p. p. — i-twricedj p. 449 1. 2. It is a pity that 
the suffix does not occur more freely in the other monuments of 
this early MS. The Kindh. J. (South. Orig.) is the only other 
monument of Laud 108 that contains an instance of it^ — p. p. 

— i narisched, 1. 1564. In Wm. of Shoreham (MS., bef. 1350) 
type -M» occurs twice; type -ish, once. Here the certainty of a 
Kent original relieves all doubt as to the origin of the 4s8 forms. 
-Iss: pt 3 sg. — naryssep, p. 95 1. 275; ps. 3 pi. — naryssep, p. 112 
1 383: -ish: p. p. — ymarissched (for ytmrissched), p. 53 1. 1476. 
Wm. of Falerme (MS., 1350), we know, was written near the 
Oloucestershire sphere. ^) The influence of its neighborhood is 
shown in 3 occurrences of -48$ in 16 instances of the suffix. 
-Ish: p. p. — ptmiched, 1. 4093; finischid, L 5398; warsched, L 604; 
tmrchet, L 2622; inf. — cheresche, 1. 5147; perisched (ior perisdie\ 
L 4522; reioische, 1. 4102; vanisch, 1. 639; warysche, 1. 4283; 
ybl. adj. — flarichedj L 2438; tmmishedy 1. 1083; iss: ps. p. 

— brandissende, 1. 2322; p. p. — traysted^ 11. 2075, 4769. Fer um- 
bras (MS., 1390) has one occurrence of the suffix, — p. p. — 
y-bormched, 1. 3587. The influence of originals from a North 
Midland border region is shown in the prevalence of type -488 
in the E. E. Alllt. P. — it occurs 15 times; type -ish, 6 times — 
and in Sir Oawain, — 4 occurrences, all being of type -iss.^) (MS., 

dated 14/15.) E. E. Alllt. P., Pearl: iss: vbl. adj. — wn- 

bUmyst, 1. 782; bumist, 1. 990; bornyst, 1. 77; bamyste, L 220; p. p. 

— rauysfe, 1. 1088; ps. 3 pi. — obes, 1. 886. E. E. AUit. P., 
Cleanness: iss: p. p. — uncheryst, 1. 1125; venMyst, 1. 1071; 

^) The editor, Skeat, decides upon the S-W. Midland as the home 
of this monament (p. XLI), admitting that the boundary between this section 
and Gloucestershire cannot be clearly drawn. He quotes Morris and Madden. 
The former thinks the monument was written in Shropshire ; the latter, in 
Oloucestershire. 

*) The originals of these poems were Northern according to Madden 
{Syr Gaw., p. 301); W. Midland according to Morris (E. E. T. S. I, p. IX). 
Madden believed the scribe to have been Midland. Fick — who said the 
most recent word on the subject, in his dissertation on The Pearl — gave 
the original as Midland near the Northern border (p. 7) and the scribe as 
Southern (p. 9). 

Booker, Saffix -Cm. 2 
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aboj/a, 1. 149; himjfa, L 108B; un-gcam^, L 137; pt 3 Bg. — 
twmrt, L 1648; TbL adj. — borm/st, L 664; ffomffky L 1277; pa. 
3 sg. — honjfseM, L 696, — -isli: inl — eherisch, L 128; cluaryeh^ 
L 1164; wariBchf L 921; p. p. — dieirisehedj L 643; pt 3 sg. — 
eheryched, L 1644; obeched, L 746. Gftwain: — -Iss: ps. 3 pL — 
dierysm, L 2065; ini — enbdjfscy L 1033; vbL adj. — pohfsed, 
L 2393; pt 3 sg. — venguyst, L 2482. The Southern copies of 
Robert of Bmniie's works reflect the unstable conditions which 
existed in Robert's country. In the Meditations^ MS. Harleian^. 
(1360), both writings occur 3 times each: — -ish: itii sbs. — 
monasshj/ngy IL 169, 246; ps. 1 sg. — anguysshe, 1. 1074; — 
-iss: p. p. — anguyssedj L 316; diersed, 1. 333; pt. 3 sg. — chersedy 
1. 1083. In the Bodleian MS. (1400) of the same monument type 
-ifift occurs 4 times, type -iss twice. -Ish: vbL sbs. — monastkyng, 
IL 169, 245; p. p. — ehershedy L 333; ps. 1 sg. — anguyshCy 
L 1074; — -iss: p. p. — anguyssedy 1. 316; pt 3 sg. — ehersedy 
L 1083. In the H. S., MS. Harleian, type -ish occurs 10 times; 

type 'iss, twice: Ish: ini — perysshe L 4836; reioshe, L 2032, 

rauyshe, 1. 2174; pt 3 pL — mnysshed, L 8195; florshede, L 906,. 
rauysshed, 1. 6009; p. p. — ponysshed, L 4830; abashed, L 5640; ps. 
sbj. 2 sg. — rauyssH, L 2177; rawysshe, L 2185; — -Iss: p. p. — 
nwysty 1. 2876; pt 2 sg. — rewyst, 1. 1622. In the Bodleian MS. 
of the same monument type -ish occurs 10 times; type -iss, twice. 
-Ish: inf. — perysshe, L 4836; reioshe, L 2032; rauyshe, L 2174; 
p. p. — ponysshed, L 4830; abashede, L 6640; pt 3 pi. — vanysshedy 
1. 8195; rauysshed, 1. 5009; florschede, L 905; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — rauysdiy 
1. 2177; rauysshe, L 2185; — -Iss: p. p. — naryst, L 2876; pt 
2 sg. — reuyst, 1. 1622. The proximity of the original of K. 
Alisannder to the Kentish border accounts for the single instance 
of type 'iss out of 5 occurrences of the suffix in that monument. 
(The suffix occurs only in MS. Lincoln's Inn.) -Ish: p. p. — 
abasched, 1. 224; vbl. adj. — narysched, L 3124; p. p. — naryschedy 

1. 4658; inf. — mrische, L 4607; iss: ps. 3 sg. — noricdhy 

1. 6676. Those monnments of MS. Temon (1370—80) in wMck 
the dialect of the scribe remains uninfluenced by foreign 
originals follow. Only type -ish occurs. Charter, Abbey of the 
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H. Ghosts Tern.: ps. 3 sg. — rauissckedj p. 329; p. p, — ramshed^ 
p. 331 ; raueschede^ pp. 332, 333. Adun and Eye : p. p. — dbaschi^ 
p. 224 L 3; skMichet, p. 221 L 32. Deb., Mmry and Gross: ps. 3 
8g. — fhrischep, L 106 ; p. p. — fUmsshed, L 497. Eplst. on Mixed 
Life: inl — vanissek^ narisschey p. 278; ps. 3 pL (for ps. 3 sg.) — 
norisschen^ p. 266; ps. 3 sg. — norisschepy p. 266; p. p. — nor- 
isckedy pp. 277, 278. Inform. Air.: p. p. — jfrauyssched, L 986; 
pt 3 pi. — rauysschede, L 917; inf. nursche, 1. 445. Pope 
Trental : p. p. — BamsdUy L 173. Lytel Caton : ps. 3 sg. — nor- 
isschepy L 256. Mary's Miracles: p. p. — I-Bauessched, IV L 68. 
P. P., A., Tern.: ps. p. — Cheresckingey TV L 103; inf. — hon- 
essdimy XI L 48; pcUssche, Y L 257; punisshen, XI L 248; Gheu- 
essdieny X L 73; p. p. — mn-punisschedy TV L 123; ifrauisshidy XI 
L 297; pt 3 sg. — Bauisch^ TV 1. 36. Propr. 88.: ps. p. — 
perissckyngy p. 91 L 134; perischingy p. 320 L 44; inf. — perisschey 
p. 112 L 86; p. p. — i^perischedy p. 104 L 144; perischedy p. 109 
L 94; ps. sbj. 3 sg. — evanisschey p. 318 L 5; ps. 3 pi. — rauisschepy 
p. 306 L 82. 8weetnessof J.:pt 3sg. — nor5c*ed, L29. 8pirit. 
Gnyd., Tern.: inf. — perisschey L 333; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — perisschey 
L 333; p. p. — punissched, IL 298, 303, 304, 316. Northern ori- 
ginals are responsible for the appearance of type -iss in the 
following monuments of the Yemen MS. In the Forma Con- 
fltendi both types occur once. -Ish: ps. 3 sg. — norisschepy 
L 344 ; -iss : ps. p. — r^oiesyng, 1. 243. In the Mirror of 8. Edmund 
type -dss occurs once in 5 instances of the suffix. -Ish: ps. 
3 sg. — norisschepy p. 258; p. p. — perischy p. 243; pun- 

isschedy p. 245 ; inf. — norisscheriy p. 258 ; iss : p. p. — stablisedy 

L 259. A W. Midland original accounts for the appearance of 
type -dss in Jos. of Arim. Both types appear once. -Ish: p. p. 
— chbascMy 1. 202; -iss: inf. — traysCy L 624. A few -iss forms 
appear in the Minor Poems and the Smmlg. altengl. Legdn. of 
the Yemon MS. and in the E. K Lives of Sts. The dialects 
of the originals of these monuments are not known. But the 
eyidence given so far shows that -dsh is the type of the suffix 
used in the Saxon South and that type -iss occurs only where 
the originals are from -iss zones. This enables us to conclude 

2* 
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that these -iss forms are due to the Minor Poems and the Lives 
of Saints in which they occnr having originals from -iss zones. 
In the Minor Poems there is but one -iss form among 13 
occurrences of the suffix. -Isli: p. p. — unpunisschedj XI 1. 35; 
punis^hedj XXXTT L 473; banischt, XLYII 1. 490; abascht, 
XXXVn 1. 964; abassehed, LV, 26 L 61; narisschedy LV, 9 L 83; 
ps. 3 8g. — punisschep, XXTTT 1. 332; pt 3 pL — vanischt, LV, 
11 L 36; inf. — obeseh, XXTTI L 1040; vbl. sbs. — norisschyngj 

XXm 1. 620; iS8: p. p. — venguised, XXIII 1. 909. In the 

Sminlg. altengl. Legdn. there is but one -dss form among 22 
occurrences of the suffix. -Ish : inf. — perissche, p. 30 1. 309 ; 
punissche, p. 14 1. 376; norissche, p. 41 L 21; ps. 3 sg. — jww- 
isschep, p. 16 1. 501 ; pt. 3 sg. — punissched, p. 86 1. 1471 ; vanisckty 
p. 38 1. 196; vanisched, p. 39 L 306; vanissehed, p. 88 L 1547, p. 91 
1. 1710, norissched, p. 38 1. 236, p. 42 IL 31, 34; inarissched, p. 41 
1.402; ravisched, p. 51 1. 583; ramssched, p. 89 1. 1595; p. 85 
1. 1408; p. 88 1. 1572; rauischt, p. 46 1. 292; pt 3 pL — vanischty 
p. 39 L 266; ps. 3 pL — rauischm, p. 67 L 309; imper. 2 sg. 
— rauische, p. 67 1. 333; — -Iss: p. p. — i iapissed, p. 70 L 499. 
In the E. E. Lives of Sts. (MS. dated ab. 1300. Scribes dialect or 
authors?) type -irt occurs thrice; type -iss, twice. -Ish: inf. — 
narischi, p. 35 1. 26; narischie, p. 107 L 22; norisscki, p. Ill L 14; 

Iss: vbl. sbs. — Uandisinge, p. 94 1. 165; inf. — norissie, 

p. 44 L 24. The Gonstitatioiis of Masonry closes the monuments 
of the Saxon South. Its dialectical characteristics have not been 
worked out. Both types of the suffix occurence. -Ish: imper. 
2 sg. — noresche, L 406; -Iss: pt 3 sg. — penest, 1. 525. 

b) The Midland. 

a) The S-E. Midland. 

Of the Midland dialects the S-E. Midland — separated from 
Kentish influence by the Thames — preserves the loriting -ish 
almost intact, B. of H., Duke of SatherL (MS., end of 14th): 

ish: vbl. adj. — floryssched, 1. 3784. 7 Sages, Univ. Cbr. 

(MS., end of 14th): — -Ish: inf. — norische, 1. 618. In P. P., B, 
MS. Univ. Cbr. Dd I 17, the occurrence of type -is» thrice 
out of 18 instances of the suffix is accounted for by the S-W. 
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Midi original: ish: p. p. — dbasshed, XX 1. 47; yrauysshed, 

X 1.456; rauisshed, XI 1.6; unpuwisshed, IV 1. 140; inf. — 
polisshy V 1. 482; punyschen, II 1. 48, III 1. 78; punysshen, X 
1. 370, XIV L 289, XIX 1. 190; pt 3 sg. — rauysshed, H 1. 17; 
ps. 3 sg. — fiorissheth, XIV L 294; norisshe, XV L 469; nor- 
issheth, XVI 1. 33; — -Iss: ps. p. — ckerissyng, IV 1. 117; p. p. 

— y-perissed, XVII L 189; abassed, X 1. 446. The -4ss form in 
Eglamonr (end of 14th) is due, no doubt, to a N-W. Midi 
original, — inf. — rejoyse, 1. 107. 

P) The W. Midland. 

-Ish is the standard in the W. Midland also. Double Coming 
of C. (14—2/2); — -ish: p. p. pmysshid, p. 60. L. F. M. B. 

(14—2/2); ish: p. p. — reuysht, 1. 34. Wheel of Fortane 

(14 — 2/2); ish: inf. — perisshe, 1.80. The single occurrence 

of 'iss out of 12 instances of the suffix in the 12 Profits 
(14 — 2/2) is due to the Northern original: — -ish: ps. 3 pi. 

— cherisshen, p. 46; cherisshe, p. 46; inf. — norisshe, p. 59; 
ps. p. — fvrblisshand, p. 50; p. p. — oblisshid, p. 65; reUeshid 
p. 55; ps. sbj. 3 sg. — furblisshe, p. 50; vbl. sbs. — perisshyng, 
p. 53; norisshing, p. 49; norisshyng, p. 69; ps. 3 sg. — norisshis, 
p. 59; — -iss: ps. 3 sg. — norisse, p. 59. The sporadic appear- 
ance of type 'iss in the Piers Plowman MSS. is chargeable to 
the S-W. Midi, original. Langland was bom in Shropshire 
and he lived in Vf^orcestershire. ^) He was, therefore, constantly 
near the Gloucestershire -iss zone. In P. P., B, MS. Laud 581 
(1377 — 1400) type -iss occurs once in 22 instances of the 
suffix. -Ish: p. p. — yperssjied, XVII 1. 189; unpunisshed, 
IV 1. 140; abasched, X 11. 286, 445; abasshed, XX 1. 47; yrau^ 
ysshedy X 1. 456; rauisshed, XI 1. 6; inf. — polsche, V 1. 482; 
'pmijschen,Ill.4t8y HI 1. 78; punysshejt, X 1. 370; XIV 1. 289, 
XIX 1. 190; punyssh, XIV 1. 188; loarisshe, XVI 1. 105; pt. 3 sg. 

— vanesched, XII 1. 293; rauysshed, 11 1. 17, XIX 1. 62; ps. 3 
sg. — fiorissheth, XIV 1. 294; norissheth, XV 1. 459, XVI 1.33; 

— -iss: ps. p. cherissyng, TV 1. 117. In MS. Phillips (ab. 1400) of 

») Skeat. E. E. T. S. 38, p. XLV. 
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P. P*y C. the writing -iss occurs 3 times in 22 instances of the 
suffix. -Ish: inf. — polische, VII L 329; punyshe, UL L 50, 
VI L 116; punyslien, IV 1. 79; punysshe, XVH L 121 ;vanshie, XVI 
L 3; imper. 2 sg. — pubUsAe, Xm L 38; p. p. — unpunysdied, V 
L 137; dbasshed, X 1. 86; abaisthed, XVI L 163, XXHI L 48; 
raueshede, XH 1. 168; raueshed, XH L 290; pt. 3 sg. — vanshede, 
XV 1. 217, XVI 1. 24; rauesshede, HI 1. 16, XXH L 52; ps. 3 sg. 

— flarisship, XVn 1. 133; norsthep, Xm I 234; Iss: vbl. 

adj. — a-baissed, VH L 17; ps. p. — chessing (for cherssing) 
V 1. 112; p. p. — venkised, XXI L 106. 

y) "N. Midland". 

Zupitza^) characterizes the dialect of MS. Oaius Obr. 175 
as ^'N. Midland". He does not say whether the scribe is from 
the N-East or the N-West, nor does he say whether he is near 
the border or not The instances of the suffix from the two 
following monuments of this MS. are too few to show any affinity 
either with Robert of Brunne's country in the N. East or with 
the home of Sir Gawain and the E. E. Allit. Poems in the 
N. West. Athelston (14—2/2. Scribe's dialect or author's?): 

— -ish: vbl. adj. — mblemeschyd, U. 588, 612, 642. Rich. C. 
de L., Cains (14—2/2. Scribe's dialect or author's?): — -ish: 
vbl. adj. — flourished, 1. 1842; pt 3 pi. — abayschyd, 1. 5189. 

d) "Midland". 

The dialects of the three following monuments are charac- 
terized no nearer than as "Midland". In the first of these, 
P. P., C, MS. Tesp. B 16 (ab. 1400), the suffix is written -iss 
twice; -ish, 20 times. -Ish: ps. p. — cheresschynge, V 1. 112; inf. — 
polische, Vn 1. 329; punyshe, III 1. 50; punyshen, IV L 79; 
punysshe, XVII 1. 127; vanessche, XVI 1. 8; anentesch, XX 1. 267; 
imper. 2 sg. — publisshe, XTTT 1. 38; p. p. — unpu/m/sshed, V 
1. 137; abasshed, X 1. 86; abashed, XXIII 1. 48; abaisshed, 
XVI 1. 163; i-raueisshed, XH 1. 168; i-rauessched, XII 1. 290; 
pt. 3 sg. — vanesschede, XV 1. 217; uanesschede, XVI 1. 24; 

») Of. Engl. St. 14, p. 387. 
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ratiesshede, in 1. 16, XXTT 1. 62; ps. 3 sg. — flarisship, XVH 
1. 133; vbL adj. — abassched, YII 1. 17; — Iss: p. p. — venkised^ 
XXI L 106; ps. 3 sg. — nariissep, XDI 1. 234. In P. P., C, 
MS. Corp. Clur, Cbr. 298 (ab. 1400), type -iss occurs twice in 
21 instances of the suffix. -Ish: inf. — pulsche, VII L 329; 
punyshe, m 1. 50; punyshen, IV 1. 79; punysshe, XVII 1. 127; 
vanyssche, XVI L 8; imper. 2 sg. — pMisshe^ XTTT 1. 38; p. p. 
— unpunysshed, V 1. 137; abasshed, X 1. 86; abasshyd, XXHI 
L 48; abaisshed, XVI 1. 163; raueschyd, XH L 168; rauysched, 
XH 1. 290; pt. 3 sg. — vanesschede, XV 1. 217; uanesschede, 
XVI 1. 24; rauesshede, UL 1. 16; XXTT 1. 62; ps. 3 sg. — 
florisshUhy XVII 1. 133; norssheth, XTTT 1. 234; vbl. adj. — 
U'baschid, VII L 17; — -iss: ps. p. — chersynge, V L 112; p. p. — 
venkised, XXI 1. 106. Matre et 7 Pueris (Scribe's dialect or 
author's? Border of 14th and 16th): — -Ish: imper. 2 pi. — 
punyshj 1. 243; pt 3 sg. — norisshed, 1. 28. 

c) The Dialect Undetermined. 

a) Dialect of Scribe? 

MS. Harleian 875 of P. P., A (ab. 1400) — the dialect of 
which has not yet been fixed — has 7 instances of the suffix. 
They are all of type -ish: — inf. — hanesschen, XI L 48; punissheriy 
XI 1. 248; Cheuesschen, X 1. 73; p. p. — polischid, V 1. 257; 
tm-punissched, TV 1. 123; yrauisshid, XI L 297; pt. 3 sg. — 
Bamschede, IV 1. 36. In P. P., B, MS. Trin. Cbr. B 15, 17 
(ab. 1400), type -iss occurs twice in 19 instances of the suffix. 
-Ish: p. p. — unpunisshed, IV 1. 140; dbasdied, XX L 47; yrau- 
ysshed, X 1. 456; rauisshed, XI 1. 6; inf. — polsdie, V 1. 482; 
punyschen, II 1. 48, HI 1. 78; punysshen, X 1. 370, XIV 1. 289, 
XIX 1. 190; punyssh, XIV 1. 188; warisshey XVI 1. 105; pt. 3 
«g. — vanesched, XII 1. 293; rauysshed, n 1. 17; ps. 3 sg. — 
fhrissheth, XJV L 294; norissheth, XV 1. 459, XVI 1. 33. 

/}) Dialects of Scribe and Author? 

In the Tind, Saly. (end of 13th) neither the scribe's dialect 
nor that of the author is known. Both occurrences of the suffix 
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belong to type -ish : — vbL adj. — unpunysshed, 1. 1962 ; pt. 3 sg. 
dbashyd, L 217. 

3, The Border-Zones. 

a) The North-Midland Border-Zones. 

a) The Southern North. — Bichard Bolle. 

In the Southern North {Yorksh. and N. Lincolnsh.) an unstable 
condition premils^ owing to the neighborhood of the Midland 
dialects. The works of B. Bolle illustrate this condition. In the 
P. C.9 MS. Oalba, the writing -iss occurs 14; the writing -ish^ 
9 times. -Iss: p. p. — peryst, 11. 2943, 5105; periste, 1. 3711; 
peryste, 1. 5003; punyst, U. 2864, 2879, 3360; (Myste, 1. 1430; 
ravyst, 1. 4309; ravyste, U. 5027, 5050; nurist, 1. 4198; vbL adj. — 

iMpunysty 1. 2863; inf. — punnys, 1. 4914; ish: inf. — perysshe,. 

11. 4078, 6072; i)^rishe, 1. 5007; punyssche, 1. 4878; florisshe^ 
1. 4315; ravisshe, 1. 2909; ps. 3 sg. — floresshe, 1. 725; norischeSy 

I. 257; nurisshes, 1. 1020. In that part of the same monument 
published from MS. Harleian 4196^) the suffix is written -ish 
3 times; -iss 4 times. -Iss: vbl. adj. — replenysty 1. 8908; burnystj. 

II. 8907, 9108; p. p. — ravyst, 1. 8979; -Ish: inf. — peryssch, 
1. 7597; perysch, 1. 7604; ps. 3 sg. — noryssches, 1. 7610. BoUe'ft 
Epistles, MS. UnlTersIty Cbr. Dd T 642) (144^), has 11 in-^ 
stances of the suffix. Type -ish occurs 6; type -iss, 5 times. 
-Ish: ps. 1 sg. — languysch, pp. 32, 33; inf. — perisch, pp. 25, 63; 

noryschCy p. 67; ps. sbj. 2 sg. — punysche, p. 41; Iss: ps. p. — 

Uemysand, p. 9; langwysyng, p. 33; pt 1 sg. — languist, p. 34; 
vbL sbs. — polysyng, p. 23. 

The Sawley Monk's Terslon of the Castel of Lore, MS. 
Egerton (14th— 15th), reflects the same conditions that exist ia 
B. Bella's writings. Type -ish occurs 9; type -m, 7 times. -Ish: 

*) Cf. this investigation, p. 13 Note 1. 

•) The scribe is Northern. — Horstmann, Yorkshire Writers, I p. 3. He 
must have either come from this part of the North or followed his original 
closely, as the proportions of -ish writings to -isa writings is nearly the same 
as that which holds in the rest of Rollers works. 
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inf . — jpemcft, L 1003; punysch, 1. 290; punish, 1. 1034; rauysHy 

I. 1152; pt 3 sg. — obUsclied, 1. 62; p. p. — punysched, 1. 644; 
Mischid, 1. 44; vbL sbs. — punysching, L 966; nurishing, 1. 910; 

— -Is8: inf. — venquys, L 580; pt 3 sg. — punist, 1. 209; venquist, 
IL 683, 421, 797; p. p. — punist, 1. 1115. 

/?) The N-R Midland. — Robert of Brunne. 

The N'E. Midland (L e. — the neighborhood where Bobert 
of Brunne came from, — S. Lincolnshire.) shows hotli toritings. 
Robert's Chronicle (I), MS. Lambeth (14—1/2), has 39 in- 
stances of type 'ish and 6 instances of type -iss. -Ish : — pt 3 sg. 

— dierisched, L8758; abaischt, 1. 10890; rauisched, 1. 436; war- 
nysched, L 1025; wamischedy 1. 9334; warnyscht, 1. 7911 ; warnyschei, 

II. 8300, 8308; tcarysched, 1.8817; languisched, L 8966; pt. 3 pi. — 
traischedy 1.5993; inf. — baysche, 1. 13952; warnische, 1. 10786; 
norische, 1. 12265; p. p. — bayscht, 1. 4676; abaischt, 11. 5062, 
10904, 12190, 13914; a-baischt, 1. 13241; abayscht, 11.5460, 7888; 
y-burnuscht, 1. 3622 ; trayscht, 1. 5459 ; betraischt, 1. 5061 ; lty4raischty 
1. 7887; warnyschity 1. 7952; warysclied, 1. 9675; norysched, 11. 5934, 
10414; norisched, U. 13344, 14126, 14282; vbLadj. — y-bumuschty 
L 10029; bumuschedy 1. 4489; — warisched, 1. 10182; ps. 3 sg. 

— norischePy 11. 11565, 11569; pt. 1 sg. — norischedy 1. 12260; — 
-Iss: pt. 3 sg. — reioysed, 1. 3924; reioisedey 1. 5344; venquisedy 
L 5188; languissed, L 9550; inf. — vencme, 1. 7396; norice, 1. 6998. 
The spelling of the suffix in MS. Petyt (1400) is consistent with 
the more Northern character of this MS. In the chronicle (I) 
the suffix is spelled -iss 22 times; -ish, 20 times. -Iss: pt 3 sg. 

— reioisedey 1. 5344; chiresty (Zetsche) 1. 2340; venquisedy 1. 5188; 
(^isty 1. 10890; rauysty L 436; warnised, (Zetsche) 1. 1028; ivanisid, 
1. 8300; wamisidy 1. 8308; languest, L 8966; pt. 3 pi. — Unguy seedy 
1. 9550; bessedy 1. 13952; inf. — venquis, 1. 7396; vencusey 1. 7396; 
p. p. — abaisty 11. 5460, 4676; obaisty 1. 5062; o beisty 1. 7888; 6wr- 
nessidy 1. 3622; traist, 1. 5459; be traisty 11. 5061, 7887; warnissed, 

1. 7952; norissed, line corresponding to Lamb., 1. 5349; ish: 

pt 3 sg. — wamischedy 1. 9334; cherisched, 1. 8758; pt. 3 pi. — 
traischedy 1. 5993; inf. — norishy 1. 6998; norische, 1. 12265; p. p. 

— abaischt, 11. 10904, 12190, 13914; abaischt, 1. 13241; warysched. 
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L 9675; nanfsched, IL 6934^ 10414; narischedy 1 13344; ybL adj. 
— y-bumuscht, L 10029; bumusched, L 4489; warisched, 1 10182; 
ps. 3 sg. — narischep, IL 11665, 11569; pi 1 sg. — nmsched^ 
L 12260. In the Chronicle (II) type -iss occurs throughout: — 
pt 3 sg. abaist, L 170; wamisedj L 293; norisedj L 24; p. p. — 
dbaisty L 272; bdraised, L 255; narysed, L 14; venquised, L 261; 
vbL adj. — betraised, L 156; int — wortw, L 281. 

y) The N-W. Midland. 

The N-W. Midland — i. e. the home of the E. E. Allit. P. 
and of Sir Gawain — is not represented by MSS. The MSS. 
of the two monuments just mentioned are southern. These 
monuments, therefore, are treated with those of the South. 

b) The Kentish Border-Zone. 

The monuments of this zone are preserved chiefly in the 
Auchinleck MS. Those in which the dialect of the scribe stands 
nearest to that of the original are Arthour and Merlin and Bichard 
Coer de Lion. These were written by the same author, who also 
copied or translated Kyng Alisaunder — preserved partly in 
MS. Laud I 74 (14th), partly in MS. Lincohi's Inn 150 (14th/16th) 
and probably others of the Auchinleck monuments. To this 
dialectical group may be added (xuy of Warwick (a foreign 
original). Be vis of Hampton (original from the border of the 
W. South and S-E. South), the Speculum of Guy, Ploris and 
Blanchefleur (S-R Midi, originals) and Orfeo (S. Midi, original). 
(No doubt, other monuments of the Auchinleck MS. could be 
added to this category if all were as fully edited as Arthour and 
Merlin). Kolbing ^) characterizes the dialect of A. and M., Bich. 
0. de L., and K. Alis. as S-E. Midland and repeatedly calls 
attention to the evidences of Kentish influence reflected in it. 
Morsbach,^ six years later, characterizes the same monuments 
as S-E. Southern. For our purposes this dialectical district 
borders upon Kent; it is a Kentish border-zone. 

In the Kentish border-eone the suffix is toriUen -iss, less fre- 

») Arthour and MerUn, Altengl. BibUoth. IV. Leipzig 1890, p. LV. 
*) MitteUsnglische Orammatik, HaUe 1896, p. 10. 
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guefitlff -ish. A. and M^ Aach.: -Iss: p. p. — humsi, L 9205; 
rauisty L 8915; ytcamiay L 4732; inf. — wamisen^ I 4338; 
wamisey L 6605. Rich. C. de L^ Aneh.: — p. p. — y/hristj 
1 1845 (100); B. of H^ Aneh.: — -Iss: vbL adj. — far-bamiae, 
L 4309. Orfeo: — -Iss: ybL adj.: bumist, I 366. 6. of W., 
Auch.: -Igg: p. p. — y-ireya, L 2517; y-wariat^ L 4923; inf. — 

funis, 1. 6121. Beinb.: ish: pt 1 sg. — narschede, Vs. 66 

1. 2. Otnel (N-R Midi orig.): ^ish: p. p. — norssched, L 362. 

Degeree (original?): — -ish: p. p. — abadiedy L555; inf. — 
Nauri^y L 222. 7 Sages, Aneh* (Kent original with intermediate 
texts from Kent and the North): — -ish: p. p. i-rauisschtj 
L 484; norissched, L 749; narisdU, L 883; pt 3 sg. — uHirissclUj 
L1097. 

4. Summary. 

The material is now before us. It shows that^ except where 
the writing of an original from another dialect was preserved, 
the suffix was written: 1. -*s», in the North Proper, Kent> and 
Gloucestersh.; 2. -ish, in the Saxon South and the Midland; 
3. that it was written both ways along the borders of these 
zones, two border districts standing out prominently, — the 
North-Midland (comprising the Southern North: Bolle, the N-K 
Midland: R of B., the N-W. Midland: Sir Gawam and the 
E. E. Allit P.) and the Kentish border. 

The double writing -iss and -isA, then, has proved to be 
strictly a matter of dialects, from the earliest monuments. This 
outcome shows that the types do not represent successive stages 
in the development of the whole language, as ten Brink, Behrens, 
and Heuser thought they did; and in so doing, it disposes of 
Heuser's theory and puts the ten Brink-Behrens theory on a 
modified basis. As -iss and -isft do not represent successive 
stages in the writing of the French suffix in England, -iss cannot 
represent the transition stage \st8] assumed by Heuser. Further- 
more, since the difference in the usage of the writings -iss and 
'ish is not a chronological one but a dialectical one,^ the question 
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arises — whether -isSj wherever it occurs, was equivalent to 
'ish in phonetic value, as ten Brink and Behrens thought it was. 
We have now to investigate, therefore, the phonetic value 
of type 'iss. What sound does -iss represent in the three 
districts where it prevails and in the border-zones? 

V. Phonetic Value of the Writing -Us. 

We have three criteria for ascertaining the phonetic value 
of the writing -iss in the French suffix on English soil: 1. The 
rhymes; 2. A comparison of the symbols used for the French 
suffix with those used for the Ags. suffix -isc = [is]; 3. A 
comparison of its pronunciation in the modem dialects with 
that of the Ags. suffix -isc in the same. We will apply these 
tests as far as the material collected permits. (In collecting the 
material for this chapter, the author covered only those monu- 
ments that are mentioned in the chapter.) In this connection 
it is particularly to be regretted that only in the North Proper, 
the Southern North, and the N-E. Midland does the -iss writing 
of the Fr. suffix -iss occur in rhyme, with freedom sufficient to 
determine its phonetic value. ^) 

1. The North. 

a) The North Proper. 

a) The Rhymes. 

In the North Proper we find the f ollo^ving rhymes : ravist : Crist 
in the F. of L., 1, 30; rauiste: Crisie in the same, 11. 311, 461; 
a-bayst (i. e. 'abashed'): traist (Mod. Engl, 'trust') in the Barl. 
and Jos., MS. Harl. 4196, L 596 and in the Nordengl. Legdn.^ 
MSS. Harleian and Tiberius, abaist: traist^ p. 57 1. 36; tvamiste 
(i. e. wamished*): Criste, in the C. M., MS. Edbg., U. 19897, 21885; 



^) The following rhymes in a Southern MS. form the only exception 
to the Statement made above; and they are of little service, as the dialects 
of the originals in which they occur are unknown. The Minor Poems of the 
Vernon MS, has s: hard « and ^ — XXXVII 1. 954, abaacht : gast ; XXIII 
1. 1040 ohesch (= 'abash') : fiesch. 
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warniste : anUcrigtey in the some, L 22364; Miste (presumably 
stressed on the prefix) : Crisie, in the Nordengl. Legdn.^ MS. 
Harleian^ p. 39 L 424; peryst : thrist (Mod. EngL 'thirst'), in 
the some, p. 83 L 185; pupUst (i e. 'published') : Cristy in the 
same, p. 84 1. 262, p. 96 1. 9, p. 90 1. 847; poplist : baptist, in 
the same, p. 141 1. 264, p. 146 L 286; puplist : baptistj in the same, 
p. 49 L 69; and poplist : baptist in MS. Tiberius of the same 
monument, p. 146 L 286. The verbs in these rhymes all show the 
preterit endings. They may, therefore, represent merely a devel- 
opment peculiar to the preterit tense. Such is Kolbing's 
interpretation.^) He says that weak verbs whose stems end in 
-•sch supplant -sch by s before the t of the preterit ending. In 
the Nordengl. Legdn.^ MSS. Harleian and Tiberins, however, 
occurs the rhyme peris : pis, p. 170 1. 486, and in the F. of L. 
occurs the rhyme poUsing: Using, L 605. 

These rhymes indicate that in the North Proper the Fr, suffix 
-*8s was pronounced -is, with the voiceless s. 

/?) The Writing of the Ags. Suffix -isc. 
TMs indication — namely, that the Fr. Suffix -iss was pro- 
nounced 'is, with the voiceless s, in the North Proper — is 
confirmed by the writings of the Ags. suffix -wc and the rhymes 
of Ags. sc in stem position. In the Cursor Mnndi, MS. Oalba^ 
we have ingliss (^English*), L 25122; in MS. Edlnbnrg of the 
same monument, ingUs (TEnglish'), IL 20061, 20064; in MS. Ves- 
pasian of the same monument, Englis, L 9126; in the Nordengl. 
Legdn.^ MS. Harleian^ inglis, p. 3 1. 4, p. 13 1. 369, and Inglis, 
p. 71 1. 538; in Barlaam and Josaphat, MS. Harleian^ Ifnglys, 
L 518. This writing in itself would not suffice to establish the 
phonetic value of this suffix, as none of the instances occurs in 
rhyme; but taken in connection with the writing of Ags. sc in 
stem position, it is significant. 

Throughout the Northern monuments I have examined, initial 
Ags. sc is written sch, sh, and sc.^) In the C. M., MSS. Edin- 

^) Kdlbing, Arthour and Merlm, Altenglische fiibliothek, vol. IV, 

p. xxvn. 

*) Exceptional is the writing acill for 8kiU in the F. of L., 1. 120 and 
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bnrg and Yespasian^ the writing sc (representing hard s) is 
quite as frequent as the writings sch, sh. There is one con- 
sistent exception, — the auxiliary shoiU. Here, in proclitic position, 
Ags. sc developed to hard s, written s. *) The strong secondary 
stress on the Ags. suffix -scipe (Mod. En^. -skipj as in friendship)^ 
no doubt, caused it to be felt as initial. At all events, it is 
written sch, sc^ like Ags. sc in initial position.^) 

In final position Ags. sc shows a tendency to follow the 
course it takes in the suffix -ish and in the auxiliary duM. The 
Spirit Guyd. has /less (Mod. Engl, 'flesh^ IL 349, 496, 1861. The 
F. of L. has flesU, I 11 and fless, U. 226, 236, 246, 266, 400, 
764. The Gnrsor Mundl, MS. Oalba, has fleslyy U. 27916, 
29022; flesli, 1. 28627, flessly, 1. 28679; fless, IL 26289, 26294, 
26371, 27918, 28962. The sound is fixed by the following 
rhymes: F. of L.: fless : less, L 236; bisiness : fless, 1. 400; fless : es, 
1. 764. Spirit Guyd. fless : es (pr. 3 sg of be), L 360. C. M., 
Oalba: fless leSyVL 26286, 28632; fless : bisiness, 1. 28749; fless: 
forgifnesSj L 26338. The regularity of these rhymes makes it evident 
that the rhyme fleschs : es (pr. 3 sg. of be), 1. 29094 is due to 
the scribe^s carelessly substituting his own form fleschs for the 
fless of the original In the Edbg. MS. of the same monument 
fleis and fles (Mod. EngL ^flesh') occur with great frequency. The 

in Spirit. Guyd., 1. 512. Hard • is written sc in MS. Edbg. of the C. M. 
in SCO = 'she'; scipping = 'shipping^, Tbl. sbs., 1. 24816; soahade » 
'distinguish', inf., ]. 22930; scoke s 'shook', pt. 3 sg., 1. 19211, etc.; scame = 
'shame', 1. 19448, etc.; scepe = 'sheep', 1. 19384; scawid = 'showed', pt. 
3 sg., 1. 19145, etc.; scart = 'short', 1. 20881, etc., scume = 'shun', inf. 1. 
23338, etc. 

^) The auxiliary shall is written with s sixteen times; with sch, four 
times, in the twenty occurrences recorded by Kaluga in his glossary to the 
CM. from that part of MS. Vespasian written by the first scribe, i. e.: U. 
1 — 16748. £alu2a tabulates only one example of the different forma of each 
person. 

<) MS. Edinburg of the C. M. has ioorsip, U. 24587, 24709, 24725, 
24896, 24953, 23912, 23377; felawsip, 1. 23353 and worscip, inf., 11. 20021, 
22290; scendscip, 1. 19448 by the side of 5 instances written -schip. In 
Kaluga's glossary the words unnaitschip (=» 'vanity') and worship show the 
suffix -ship. 
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sound is fixed in the rhyme fleies : wesse (pt 3 sg. of he\ L 20085. 
In rhyme position also stand fleia : toeisse (Mod. EngL 'flesh' and 
Vash*), L 23686. They are not conclosiye, however, as both 
flesche and wesehe could be written instead. As sole represen- 
tative of the writing sch finally, stands fische (Monosyllabic, judg- 
ing from the meter.), L 23231. In the Yespasian MS.^) the 
writing 8S occurs twice as often as the writing sch^ se. ') In the 
Nordengl. Legdn. the scribe of MS. Tiberius used the writing ss 
chiefly; but the following sch writings occur; waschCj inf., p. 14 
L 254^ p. 112 L 19; loesche, pt 3 sg., p. 113 L 78; and wesschCy 
pt 3 sg., p. 166 L 78 (All final, judging from the meter.). The 
Harlelan scribes of the same monument use both writiugs, but 
they prefer sch (sA). Also in the Barlaam and Josaphat, MS. 
Harleian, the writing is -sdi: flessh, 11. 559, 1042. The rhyme 
flessh : Jes, 1. 1040 (characterized by Horstmann as a Vough rhyme' 
— Bohe Beime — AUengl. Legd/n. 1875, p. XUTT), must be due 
to the scribe's carelessly substituting, here as elsewhere, Ms 
own form flessh for the ftess of the original It must be admitted 
that unlike the case in the C. M.^ MS. Oalba^ above, the 
dialect of the original is not known. 

Medially, the relative frequency of the two types, hard s 
and a, parallels that which exists between them in the final 
position. The C. M., MS. Edbg.^ has hard «;') MS. Yespasian 
has hard s twice as often as i; ^) MS. Oalba has hard s. In the 
Kordengl. Legdn.^ MS. Tiberius, the writing ss prevails, with 
the following exceptions: dissche, p. 126 L 181; flessche p. 167 
1. Ill (Both words are dissyllabic, judging from the meter.); fisscher^ 
p. 54 L 120; and bisscop, p. 156 L 238, p. 166 1. 37. The scribes 



^) I used Kaluga's glossary. The words in qaestion are dish, fish, 
fresh, nesh (= 'soft'), thresh, flesh, wash^ and bishop. 

*) Exceptional is ftecehe (Mod. Engl, 'flesh'), 1. 10103. Metathesis 
occnrs in fixs {'fish'), 1. 1963 said in flex ('flesh'), 1. 15547. 

*) Hssop, 11. 19492, 19496; hissophede, L 19330. flard s is represented 
by S€ in bisscop, 1. 19552; biscaps, 1. 19557; biscap, 1. 21128. It is represented 
also by e in blidd, pt. 1 sg., 1. 24557; blieed, vbl. adj., 1. 24578. 
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of MS. Harleian prefer the writing sch {ssh). ^) Besides initial and 
final occurrences y there is one internal instance, — in the 
Spirit Guyd.: hMiapeSy L 1124. 

The writings of Ags. $c — initially, on the one hand; in the 
soffix 'isc and in the auxiliary sceaJ, on the other — enables us to 
conclude that two different sounds were consistently represented. 
The writing in the former case indicates the sound s; in the 
latter it points with certainty to the voiceless 8. The writing of 
Ags. se in medial and in final position shows a transition stage. 
The phonetic development of skys may be represented thus (I 
use the hypothesis of Professor Hoops.): 

sky^xysxys,^) 

i. e. the 8 gave to the A; a spirant character (x) ; this sound reacted 
on the 8y broadening it^ and then fell by assimilation. In the North, 
in unstressed and proclitic positions, the palatal spirant is assimi- 
lated without affecting its neighbor: i. e., 8iysxy8. 

We may sum up, then, the Northern development of Ags. 
8C indicated by our material as follows: — it went to i initially; 
it went to hard 8 in the following cases: finally and medially, 
often; in the auxiliary shall and in the suffix -isc, always. The 
result coincides with Kluge's statement in Paul's Grundriss. *) 

Both the Ags. suffix -isc and the Er. suffix -iss, therefore, 
became -is (hard 8) in the North Proper. The phonetic value 
of the former is fixed by the symbols, that of the latter by the 
rhymes. 

y) The Modem Dialect 

In the modem dialect — or rather, dialects — of the North 
the older forms of the Ags. and the Fr. suffixes have been 
almost leveled out (The survivals are few: the old form of 

^) tk is represented once by 8ch, in eschape, p. 83 1. 226, — a not in- 
frequent writing of this word in certain other monuments. 

') X represents a sound like that of ch in German ich or ach. 

*) Grdr.* I, p. 995. The statement is to the effect that Ags. 8C went 
to 8 (hard s) in unstressed and proclitic positions, — as in Inglis, sal, stUd 
= Ags. Englisc, seeal, tcolde. 
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the Ags. suffix survives in Scdsman^ Scots Law, for older 8eotis\ 
the old form of the Fr. suffix survives in the' North Couiftry 
and Scotch team, according to Joseph Wright^) and to Jamieson,') 
and in the Scotch wampeSy noted by the latter.) In the case of 
the auxiliary shcdly on the other hand, it is the older form of 
Ags. sc that prevails: from Yorkshire northwards, the auxiliary 
is pronounced with the voiceless s. Otherwise Ags. sc has become 
i in all positions.^) 

b) The Southern North Border-Zone: Bichard Rolle. 

o) The Bhymes. 

In the Southern North Bichard Belle's works show the 
following rhymes: ravist : Crist in the P. C.^ MS. Gaibfty L 4309; 
rtwjfst : AfUicrist in the Harlelan MS. of the same, L 8979; 
ravyste : Criste in the P. C, MS. Oaiba^ L 6027; peryst : Crist 
in the same, 11. 2943, 6106; periste: Criste in the same, L 3711; 
peryste : JEvaungdi[s]tte in the same, L 6003; abayste : irayste in 
the same, 1. 1430; repUnyst :hurnyst in the P. C, MS. Harleian, 
L 8907. Since these rhymes show the preterit ending, they 
are not conclusive. But by the side of them is the rhyme 
peryssch: fyssch in the P. C, MS. Harlelan, 1. 7697. This rhyme 
shows that the suffix had the s soimd in this zone. From these 
rhymes, the existence of the -iss type of the suffix is uncertain; 
whereas type -iS is fixed in the rhyme peryssch : fyssch. 

^) Cf. Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, under the words 
Muglishf mannish (for Yorksh. only) Irish, Spanish and naturally the new 
formations: babish, haimish, grievish, sharpish (N. Country and Yorksh.) 
and tighiish (Yorksh.). 

*) An Etymohgiodl Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 

^ Cf.: — EUis, On Early English Pronunciation, vol. V (E. B. T. S. 
LYI), pp. 523, 627, 620, 624, 627, 630, 634, 669. 672. 674, 678, 716, 721, 742, 
749, 760, 779. The test words are Nos.' 24 shanie, 55 ashes^ 56 wash, 
174 ash, 218 sheep, 225 flesh, 284 thresh, 354 sheaf 380 should, 412 she, 555 
shoe, 654 shroud, 661 shower; — R. J. Lloyd, Northern English, Leipz. 
1899, under the words shepherd, shall, and ashamed, p. 67; vanish and 
worship, p. 69; fellowship and shouldst, p. 71; shew, inf., p. 73; perish, p. 75; 
chUdish, p. 79, English, p. 81; — A. Hargreaves, Dialect of Adlington, 
Jjanc., Angl. Forschungen 13, Heidelberg 1904, pp. 71, 112. 
Booker, Suffix -<m. 8 
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/») Aga ie. 

In the works of Bichard BoUe Ags. se shows a deyelop- 
ment different from that which it followed in the North Proper. 
(The auxiliary shaM is written shj 9A [=i] and sc [= hard s].} 
Medially and finally the writing is also consistent') In the 
works represented by MS. Gaiba £ IX and MS. Unly. Cbr. Dft 
Y 64 the writing is always sh (sehj sAj 98ch). The Ags. suffix 
-iBC — as in tiie case of the Fr. suffix -is — shows both 
writings: — Epistles: IngUacky p. 29; — P. C. : Ynglese, L 336; Inglis^ 
L 2658; Inglys, IL 2764^ 6713, 3560; Ynglis, L 5808; Ynglys, 
L 7207 (HarL); IngUie, L 9548; tcorldismeny L 1085; by the side 
of Inghshe, L 1205; tcorldysske, L931; worUmhe, IL 940, 951, 
955, 1066, 1120; worldesdie, L 1065; u)wldishmm, L 1077. Only 
one writing is fixed in rhyme: Inglt/s : specif ys (Hjirdly a pnre 
rhyme.), P. C, L 3560. This rhyme and the rhymes fyssch: 
peryssch, P. C, L 7597 (HarL); flaOie : nesshe, P. C, IL 615, 3111 ; 
and /fessAe : freshe^ P. C.^ L 1253, however, when considered in 
connection with the fact that the two writings do not rhyme 
with each other, enable us to conclude that the parallel between 
the writings of the Er. suffix -is and the Ags. suffix -isc ia 
complete, — that the two signs 'ish and -is represented two 
different sounds, which were felt to be distinct and were kept 
apart accordingly. 

In the Sawley Monk's Casfle of Lore (MS. Egerton) — 
which comes from Belle's neighborhood and shows both writings 
of the Fr. suffix — Ags. 9C is written 8 in the auxiliary shail^ 

^) nh ia represented by 9ch in eschape (Mod. Engl, ^escape*}, inf.^ 
Epistles, p. 15; P. C, 11. 2678, 6800 ^ as in the Northern 0. M., MS. 
Vespasian — and in aehalded (Mod. Engl, 'soalded*), P. C, 1. 7133. It is » 
question whether or not the spelling 8c, 9ch in the Norse loan-words repre* 
sents a process of anglicization such as occorred in shatter beside scatter. — 
Of. Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan Wards in Middle, English^ p. 4, Foot- 
note S, and p. 10. Hard s is represented by sc in tretisce, P. C, 1. 813 ; 
in gescce (Mod. EngL *gness'), inf., P. C, 11. 3934, 7106, 7653; in gesce, ps. 
sbj. 8 sg., P. C, 1. 7728; in gesced, p. p., P. C, 11. 4340, 7665; in rychesce.-^ 
gesce, inf., P. C, II. 7826, 9175; and in stresced, p. p., P. C, 11. 8001, 8546. 
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— othermse A^ sdi,^) initiallj,^ medially,*) and fmally,^) as 
well as in the suffix. ^) The single rhyme fische: ikis^ L 719, may 
be due to the fact that the original came from Robert of Brunne's 
country, the N-K Midland, where, as we share see, both develop** 
ments, i and f, of Latin and of Ags. sc existed side by side. 

y) The Modem Dialect 

In the modem dialect Rolle's two distinct forms for both 
suffixes have been leveled out*), but the old voiceless 8 form 
of the auxiliary shall has survived, — in fact, prevailed. 

c) The North-East Midland Border-Zone: Robert of Brunne* 

a) The Rhymes. 

In the N-E. Midland Border-Zone •— as in the neighboring 
Southern North Border-Zone — both writings of the Fr. suffix 
'is occur in rhyme; but the rhymes show the two types -ish and 
'is rhyming with each other. The purest specimen of the N-K 
Midland is the Lambeth MS. of Robert of Branne's Chronicle^ 
scribe and author being from this neighborhood. This monument 
shows the following rhymes: — abaischt: trayst (= *to win over', 
< trcdre) in the Lambeth MS.^ IL 13242, 13913 beside betraischt: 
abaischty L 5061, hy-traiscM : abayschty L 7888, and abaysda: 
trayscht (Mod. EngL 'tray', Tbetray'), L 6460; — in the Petyt 
MS.; cbaystiirayst, L 13242; betraist : obaist, 1. 5061; be traist: 
beist, 1. 7888; and obaist : traist^ L 5460. The rhyme dbaisckti 
trayst shows type -isk rhyming with type -«. 

/S) Ags. sc. 

The Ags. suffix -wc, written -wA (MS. Petyt, -&), also occurs 
in rhyme with hard s — ^ JEnglische (MS. Petyt, Englis) : pis (pron.), 

^) nk is represented by scA in eschape (ttod. Engl, 'escape*), I. 934. 

^ The only examples are in the word sAotir, written 9ck and sA. 

*) /SscAes, ]. 715. 

«) fiK%, ]. 604, iUsch, 1. 467 etc., lUsMy, 1. 802, wascH, 1. 487 etc., 
wescJi, pt. 8 8g., J. 810. 

*) englische, 1. 1. 

•) Cf. Wright, Engl. Dial. Diety., under the words finish, fiourith, 
freOshed, perish, pUnish, replenish, sWmish, and English, mannish (all 
Yorksh.), sharpish, tightish. 

8* 
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L16602; Englisehe (MS. Petyt^ IngOs): Ts (ps.38g. of H 1*16699; 
DrankMch : pis (Fron., sing.), L 4102. (Also, in MS. Petyt: — 
Inglis : is^ IL 79, 109). Moreover, not only in the suffix, but also 
in stem position does Ags. sCj written sky rhyme with hard 8: — 
y-«y« (adv.): dische (Mod.EngL 'dish'), L 16087, fresche (MS. Petyt, 
fresse) : hardmesse, L 1566, fresche : gras^ L 4386, fresche : lesse, 
L 9873 ^) by the side of toasche : dasche, L 11186, asche : lasche 
(Mod. EngL Tash', *blowO, L 12438 — also lusched L. (lussed P.) 
(= loosened' <[ Ags. lysan, leasan): tofrusched L. {frussed P.) 
(= Tbroke down', pt 3 sg.), L 2977 — and fresse (Mod. EngL 'fresh') : 
destresse (MS. Petyt, at stressed 1. 3347, fresse : prowesse, 1. 5682. 
For Ags. sc elsewhere in the chronicle — initially and medially, 
as well as finally — -sch is consistently the writing, as far as 
variants are given in Fumivall's Edition.*) 

We might conclude from this material that sch in both the 
Fr. and Ags. suffixes and in dish and fresh is a diacritical 
variant of hard s, but for the fact that the rhyming is frequentiy 
marred by assonance. The most frequent assonances are -aj-erd: 
-aj-ert: — NarOward : part, L 15536, slffwarde : paH, L 10988, 
perd : pouert, L 3842, ferd (== 'afraid') : Numbert (Ms. Petyt, 
Humbert)^ L 1998. The only other conspicouous instances are 
toarant : chasand (MS. Pelyt^ chasant), L 1506; riden, pf. pL: 
smytenj p. p., L 16637; Uyue : swy^, L 2518. Although the 

*) In MS. Petyt, IS rhymes with hard s only once : — fr%tsse (frosdhCj 
L) : cru9(^, 1. 2945. 

*) In MS. Petyt, English is written -tl-yschie) forty-one times out of 
forty-four. The remaining three instances are written Englys, Frankiah is 
written 'H-yBch^e) in all nine instances. The first scribe of MS. Petyt writes 
Inglis fifteen times, Inglyseh once (1. 6), and Frankia, The second scribe 
writes FrcMkish^ English with -ij-yseh^e) nntll 1. 15272, then with -is. 

Interesting representations of the IS sound in Fr. derivatives ai^ 
«^I<r<Hm.(=*a line of soldiers', <0. F. escJ^Ze = *bataillon'), 1. 3512, and 
L., L 4657; eschd, 1. 18340, and L., 1. 13866; eschde, 1. 13383; mareschdls, 
1. 11179 ; fna/rehalsye L., marchawsie P. (= 'chief power^ < 0. F. mareschauchie, 
• stable-forge, 1. 7102). 

sehape L., scape P. (Mod. EngL 'escape*), inf., 1. 9230, occur by the 
side of ascape, inf., 1. 9856. 
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appearance of assonance nullifies the yalue of such rhymes as 
abaischt : trayst, Englische :pis, and fredi : lesse^ rhymes like 
abaiscJU : betraiscU and wasche : dasche, by the side of fresse: 
destresse and fresse : prowesse show the existence together of both 
developments, I and 8^ of Latin and of Ags. sc and point to 
similar co-existence of both types, -is and 48, of the Fr. and the 
Ags. suffixes. 

The influence of originals from this neighborhood upon 
foreign scribes is shown in the appearance of Englys, IL 4150, 
4165, englys, 1. 9496, and frankys, L 78, in the southern copies of 
Robert's Handling Sin, by the side of englyss% IL 41, 44, 78, 8625, 
englyssky L 74, englys% (MS. Bodl., englysshe) 1. 1365, Englysshe^ 
1. 8598. (The suffix does not occur in Robert's Meditations.) 
Perhaps the neighborhood of Robert's district accounts for the 
form Enngliss in Oirm, 1. 3055 (This is the only -ds writing, 
it is true, in over two hundred occurrences of the suffix, but 
Omn was an exceptionally consistent speller.) ^) and in HayelOk: 
EngUs, I 254, by the side of Englishe, IL 2766, 2795 and 
Eenglishej L 2945. 

The occurrences of Ags. sc in the Northern Midland (N-W. 
Midi.?) border monuments. Sir Gawain and the Early English 
AlliteratiTe Poems,') which show the prevalence of the -iss writing 
of the Fr. suffix -4S, do not enable us to group these monuments 
into a zone. 



*) Weyhe — Zur Falatalisierung von in- und auslautendjcm sk im 
AltmglUchen, Engl. Stad. 39, pp. 161, 180 — thinks that ak in the forma 
Judi88Jcenn,JudeuH88ke, heaidejudewisahe; mennisske, menisacleggej mennisO' 
nesse, beside menniash; and Fantiaake beside FanHunsshe is a late instance 
of the preservation of Ags. ae nnpalatalized in the neighborhood of dark 
vowels. The dark vowel in this case is a in -ana, the starred gen. plor. 
of the nominalized a^jectiTes which were used as names of peoples, like 
para Deniacana. 

Biakopp in Omn may be a learned form or it may be due to 
Scandinavian inflnence. Cf. Bjorkman, Scandinavian Loan Worda, p. 186. 

') Apparently a Southern scribe and Midland originals near the 
Northern border. Ct this investigation, p. 17, Note 2. 
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The Ags. suffix -isc is written -»cft, and -yscA.^) 8ch is 
also the writing elsewhere — in the auxiliary diM, as well as 
initially,*) medially, and finally*) — with the exception of fres 
(Mod. EngL *fresh'), G^wain, 1. 728. 

y) The Modem Dialect 

In the modem dialect Robert's two writings of both the Er. 
and the Ags. suffixes have disappeared; in fact, the -ds form 
itself has been leveled out^) 

2. Gloucestershire. 

a) fihymes. 

In attempting to establish the phonetic yalue of the Glou- 
cestershire -iss writing, the great handicap is the lack of rhymes. 
The Pr. suffix -« (which is written -m» in Robert of Gloncester's 
Chronicle — at least, in MS. Caligula and in that part of 
the HarL MS. written by the second scribe) does not occur in 
rhyme position. 

b) Ags. 8C. 

The Ags. suffix -isc is written -48(8) with almost equal con- 
sistency. The single variation in some fifty occurrences, however, 
Englichy L 4802 of MS. Caligula, is important. On the face of 
it, it cannot represent the pronunciation Englis with hard s. 
Taken in connection with Ags. sc in other positions, it becomes 

1) Sir Gawain: aluisch Celfish'), L 681; frenkysch (= 'French'?, *frank'?, 
'jocular^ ?), 1. 1116 ; runifch (=*8trange', 'fierce', 'rough' < Ags. renwc =*hidden', 
< Ags. nm = 'mystery'), 1. 467 ; ru[n]y8chly, 1. 482; runiach-ly, 1. 304. E. E, 
Allit. P.: ledisch (= 'national' < S. Sax. leodisce), Cleanness, 1. 1556; 
renischche (of. runisch, above), Cleanness, 1. 96; runisch, Cleanness, 1. 1545; 
renychly, Cleanness, 1. 1724; runyscMy, Patience, 1. 190. 

*) tik is represented by sc in scylful^ E. E. Allit. P., Cleanness, 1. 1148, 
by the side of skyUy^ Cleanness, 1. 529; and s%Z, Cleanness, L 569; and 
shyl, Pearl, 1. 312. 

Noteworthy is the writing 9kyfte « Ags. Bciftan = 'to divide', Mod. 
Engl, 'shift'), inf., E. E. Allit. P., Pearl, 1. 569. This is the only instance 
of this writing throughoot my many instances of the verb's occurrence. 

') The writing nche occurs once, fi99che, E. E. Allit. P., Patience, 1. 262. 

^) Cf. Wright, Engl. Dial. Dicty., under the words English^ Spanish, 
knavish and punish, punishment. 
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even more significaiit A similar spelling is found in fkh^ (Mod. 
Engl, fishes)^ MS. Caligula, L 14, among twelve instances of the 
same word with the $8 spelling. (Fiehs occurs three times among 
the variants of MS. Trinity College, Cbr. R 4. 26 — ab. 1400 — 
JL 486, 494, 6352; fleehs, once, L 4227). This MS. — to judge 
from the variants recorded — reproduces Ags. se by the writing 
^h.) Initially two unquestionable -isA writings occur: schedde, 
pt 3 sg. (Mod. EngL 'shed'), MS. Caligula, L 1064, by the side 
of seven occurrences of the same verb with the S8 spelling; 
scholde (pt 3 sg. of shall), MS. Caligula, L 1067. The writing 
^eh for Ags se does occur, but not with frequency sufficient to 
warrant its being regarded as a variant writing. It is more probable 
that it represents the scribe's inadvertent substitution of either 
the symbol of the original in place of his own symbol for the 
same sound, or his own symbol for that of the original That 
either author or scribe knew the soimd i and wrote it S9 is cer- 
tain. Pabst ^) located the sound under that symbol in the word 
marshal, remarking at the same time that in all other cases it 
is doubtful whether the writing ss represents s or voiceless s. 
The examples that enabled Pabst to locate the sound are: 
mareschal, L 9936 ; marschal, L 10846 ; totOam pe maresclial, L 10081 ; 
iviOam pe marschal, 11. 10566, 10678; wiJlam tnarchal, L 10652, 
(again ch for sh, as in ficha above); erl marschal, IL 10678, 11795; 
Willam pe erl marschal, 1. 10733; Richard pe marschal, L 10782; 
richard pe marschal, IL 10767, 10792, 10801; Richard pe marchal, 
1. 10807; Richard pe marsschal, L 10765; giUbert pe marschal, 
1. 10904; by the side of Richard pe marssal, 1. 10797. (Perhaps 
its recurrence as a title helped to keep the form intact) A further 
consideration of proper names may not be amiss. At first sight 
the scribe's writing ssenche, IL 10920, 10945; 11036, for the name 
of Queen Eleanor's sister, Sanchia of Provence, would indicate 
that ss represented hard s; but in the variants of MS. B. M. 
Additional (1390—1400), 1. 19677, the name is written schenche, 

') Die Sprache der mittelenglischen Beimchronik Robert of Glowester. 
Berlin 1889, § 163. 
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which indicates that the initial 8 had become a palatal spirant^ 
probably by association with the final palatal sound in the word. 
(The shires are consistently spelled with S8, — Hampssirey Witte- 
ssire, etc. — as are the names of less known places such as 
sserstan -- Sherston, Wiltshire, — 11. 6161, 6170, 11109, and ssire^ 
boume — Sherborne, Dorset^ — IL 5266, 6276.) 

In MS. Harleian 201 the first scribe uses sch throughout — 
in the Ags. suffix (six occurrences), the auxiliary shcUly the suffix. 
-ship (frenschipe, p. 47), and in initial, medial, and final positions* 
The writing of the second scribe, however, parallels that of MS. 
Caligula. In the Ags. suffix (thirty-four occurrences), the auxiliary 
shaJlj the ^shires' (also in the names of less-known places — 
Ssyreboumey p. 262; Ssaftebury, p. 284; Sserstan, p. 303, Ssresburiff 
p. 448) and in medial and final positions the writing is S8 without 
a single exception. Initially, however, two confusing exceptions 
occur. The first is schort = ^'short*, p. 412, beside ssorUychey 
p. 181. The weight that this form might lend to the supposition 
that sch and ss are merely variant writings is more than offset 
by the second exception. This is the form selde = ^shield*, 
p. 186, beside mU, p. 308, and sseUe, pp. 186, 207, 437, \) which 
indicates strongly that the writing ss represents hard s. The 
form schorty in consequence, would be a scribal substitution. 

In fact, when all the evidence in favor of the ss writing's 
being a diacritical variant of sch is mustered — to wit, all traces 
of the existence of the s sound in the monument: English, ficha^ 
schedde, scholde, and marschal in MS. Caligula and schort in MS. 
Harleian, — it does not outweigh the evidence of the writing 
itself; it does not explain why ss — if it be a diacritical variant 
of sh, sch — is not used consistently as such, instead of its being 
often employed to represent hard s, — p. e., hardissi, beside hardysiy, 
and other similar cases in MS. Caligula and myssdes = leapers'^ 
p. 436, beside mesehs, p. 434; hassen = ^asses', p. 404; hlysse^ 

^) Hard s is represented by 89c in ^eeien =» 'shoot', inf., p. 895 
(beside ssety pt. 3 sg., and S9ete, inf., p. 418, and note, pt. 3 pi., p. 268) and 
in sstartlyche — for sscorUychef, p. 446. 
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p. 438 ; Somerssete, p. 301 ; etc. in MS. Harleian. Briefly, there is 
nothing to prove that ss^ 8 represented anything other than the 
hard 8 sound. We must conclude, then, that the Ags. suffix 
'i8c, together with Ags. tfc in all positions, and the Fr. suffix 
developed the hard 8 sound in this, the Gloucestershire, zone. 

Ags. sc does not occur in rhyme, either in the Early South 
English Legendary — the other monument which was written 
in Gloucestershire (probably in the abbey of Gloucester.) ^) — or 
in William of Palermo — ^^ translated from the French at command 
of the Earl of Hereford, by a S-W. Southern scribe. 

The suffix is written 'isch{e) and -ichs (The latter occurs 
but once.) in the £• S-E. Legdy.^ ') -ysch in the single occurrence 
of it in Wm. of Pal.») 

The auxiliary shall is written sch in the E. 8-E. Legdy.^) 
(There is one exception, — 8c6lde, p. 26 L 7.); 8ch and ch (The 
latter occurs in the first person only.), in Wm. of Pal. ^) 

Initially Ags. 8C is written 8ch and 8C (Scame occurs 
once, p. 262 L 62.) in the E. 8-E. Legendary*) and sch and 

^) It is even probable tbat Robert, himself, wrote some of the legends. 
Cf. G. Horstmann, Altenglische Legmden, Neue Folge, p. XLIV. 

*) englische, p. 78 1. 79, etc.; Engliteh, p. 141 1. 1220, etc.; gnckische, 
p. 472 1. 346; manniache, p. 264 1. 108; uplondiBchse, p. 57 1. 109; by the 
side of Englichs, p. 448 1. 686. 

») englysch, 1. 168. 

*) Frequent is the occurrence of the writing idiuUe (p. 107 1. 89, ete.)^ 
icholde (p. 107 1. 86, etc.) in the first person singular, — so written, together 
with the pronoun — by the side of schuUe (p. 100 1. 267, etc.) and scholde 
(p. 20 1. 20, etc.). The double writing is not confined to any one legend or 
any group of legends. (In fact, the orthography throughout the collection it 
remarkably uniform.) ichchuUe and ich'uUe{i, e., 'ich chulle' ?) occurs in one legend 
four times — iehehMe, p. 462 1.6, ichuUe, p. 462 1.9; p.465L 114; p.471L307. 

*) The writing ch for the auxiliary occurs also in Wm. of Pal.: ehM^ 
pt. 8 sg., 1. 2014 by the side of schM, pt. 8 sg., L 101, etc. and schuld^ 
pt 8 sg., 1. 127, etc. 

*) tk \b represented by sch in scholar (Mod. Engl, 'scholar^), p. 58 1. 154, 
schole (Mod. Engl, 'school'), p. 112 11. 200, 210 (by the side of scole, p. 74 
1. 112, p. 118 1. 219); schabbe (Mod. Engl, 'scab*), p. 62 1. 309; sehourges 
(Mod. Engl, 'scourges'), p. 97 L 168; sehtUchane (Mod. Engl, 'scutcheon*). 
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ch^) in Wm. of Pal.*) 

Einally the writing is m& and cA*) in the E. S-E. Legdy/) 
and seh and sh (a single instance of each writing: freschj L 3640, 
and freA, L 90) in Wm. of Fd.*) 

Medially the writing is 4db ') in both monuments. ^ 

p. 194 IL 8i, 86; uikraped (Mod. Engl, 'tcreped'), p. 270 I 328, a-BchapU, 
in£, p. 137 L 1076. 

Herd • ii written seh in $chueh (Hod. Engl, 'such'), p. 283 I. 195; 
wehwehe, p. 813 1. 487; and $e in hletci (Hod. Engl, 'bless'), inf., p 12 1. 366. 

') CharOy, \. 2085; iAamly, 1. 2124; e^ C^he'), 1. 2317 (The nsnal 
writing is jAe, 1. 119, etc., — also «c^, I. 69, etc); chipmm ('shipmen*), 
1. 2811. 

') sk ii represented by seh in the following words: — Mod. Engl, 
^escape': p. p., sdkxped, 11. 1282, 2537, 2820, $ehapit, 1. 2151, aschapet, 1. 2549; 
inf., sehape, I 2749, a-Bchapt, I 3013; — Mod. Engl, 'scathe': BchafltB, 
I 1855 (by the side of Bcafde$, 1. 2749, BcafU, 1. 2794): — Mod. Engl. 
*8kin': ncMmna, 1. 2420 (by the side of a&ynnct, 1 1688, and Mnn€9, II 1698, 
1711); — Mod. Engl, 'score' (as in *foar score'): 9ehore, U. 132, 2540, 4195; — 
Mod. Engl, 'scorn': Bchomed, 1. 554; — Mod. Engl, 'discover': deschuueTf 
inf., 1. 3192. 

8k is written ch in a-^hape (Hod. Engl, 'escape'), inf., 1. 1248; a-8chape, 
U. 1671, 1865, and in a-chaped, p. p., I 2805. 

>) Flecks, p. 31 1. 62, etc. and fich$, p. 230 1. 380, etc. (by the side 
of fietch, p. 4 1. 102, etc.; fisch, p. 231 1. 416, etc.; wuseh, pt. 3 sg., p. 66 
1. 423, etc., and Asch, p. 350 ). 169.) 

*) k is written chehe in pluchche (Mod. Engl, 'plack'), p. 105 1. 135. 

») k is written ch in Mod. Engl, 'work': — worehe, inf., U. 2911, 3554, 
3990, 4379, 4382, 4412, 5151; wirche, U. 3925, 4350, 5427; ps. 3 sg., wort^p, 
1. 3568; wirchef, 1. 5520. 

Hard a is written 8ch in fersehdi (Mod. £ngL 'fiercely'), 1. 3426. 

^ Also sd^sch in the E. S-E. Legdy.: umschschen, ps. 3 pi., p. 10 1. 303 
and /SscAscAes, p. 10 1. 302. 

^ Metathesis is the rale in a$k; axede, pt. 3 sg., E. S-E. Legdy., 
p. 6 1. 189, etc., — namerous instances. These examples of metathesis 
^Ags. ascian in connection with the following from the E. S-E. Legdy.: 
psdUe, pt. 3 sg., p. 18 1. 581, echsten, pt. 3 pL, p. 68 1. 24; eBchte, pt. 1 sg., 
p. 237 I. 627 and esche, inf., p. 444 1. 473 (to the W. Sax. aeacian) serve 
to illustrate Weyhe's article (Engl. Stud. 39, p. 161 ff.) on the preservation 
of Ags. 8C (x, in methathesis) in the neighborhood of dark vowels and its 
palatalization in the neighborhood of light vewels. 

The methathesis of sk is written cc in Eccetre {Exeter\ p. 168 1. 2164. 
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In the other monument^ then, which was written in Robert 
of Gloucester's own home — and probably, in part, by him — 
as well as in the neighboring Whl of Palenne, there is no sign 
of Ags. 9e haying deyeloped to hard 8y imless we count as such 
the single instance of the auxiliary spelled soldey as among 
numberless instances of the same spelled with sch. 

c) The Modem Dialect 

If the Fr. suffix -!» or Ags. 8e — either in the suffix or 
in stem position — ever deyeloped hard 8 forms in Gloucester- 
shire, they haye not suryiyed in the modem dialect^) 

3. Kent 

a) Kent Proper. 

a) The Bhymes. 

The remaining -iss zone, Kent, also presents a crox. As in 
Gloucestershire, there are no rhymes for either suffix. The 
condition which preyailed in Kent, howeyer, is probably reflected 
by the feminine rhyme naryssep : entyqfp in Wm. of Shoreham 
(a Southern Copy of a W. Kentish original), p. 112 1. 383. 

fi) Ags. 8C. 

Jn the purest type of this dialect, the Ayenblte, Ags. sc is 
everywhere written 88.*) Danker^ apparently considers that 
the sound here represented is hard 8. Kluge^) says this 88 is 
merely another writing for s. The palatal character of the 
sound, he thinks, is shown by the form e88e (which he tran- 

8k is apparently represented by sdk in Da$n{a)9ehe ('Damascas'), p. 80 L 28 
and p. 190 1. 9. 

1) Cf. Ellis, On Early Engli^ Fronuneiatian, yol. Y, p. 67 (The test 
words are Nos. 24 shame, 66 toash, 174 ash^ 218 sAeep, 284 thresh, 364 sheafs 
390 should^ 412 she) and Wright, Engl. Dial Diety^ under the words 
perishmen, English, punishment, Spanish. 

*) The Ags. so^ -tse ooonrs three times: englis, p. 211; engUsse, p. 6; 
engliss, p. 262. 

*) 0. Danker, Die Laut- und Flexumslehre der mittelkentischen Denk- 
mSler. Strassbnrg 1879, p. 20. 

*) Paul's Grdr.« I, p. 9?4. 
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scribes as ^e^ <[ Ags. asdan) in Robt of Glouc; esehe in Wm. 
of SIl, and esssse (for asche^ Mod. Engl, 'ashes') in the Ayenb. 
In these forms^ he says, e can be accounted for^ only as the 
umlaut of older a and S by a follo^dng palatal sound, — the 
sound jf or a sound closely related to it According to Weyhe,^) 
the e in these forms — esse in Robt of Glouc. and esssse and 
tvesse in the Ayenb. — is not the result of a I umlaut of Ags. 
a and a, because the e does not come from Ags. a and d but 
from W. Sax. ce and ^ in cescan^ cesce and wcescan, later Kentish. 
escan, etc. 

The writing for Ags. se, then, is ss. Though the sound thus 
represented is not fixed in rhyme, there is nothing to show that 
the writing represents any other than the hard s sound. On the 
other hand the same writing is used freely to represent a sound 
which is undoubtedly hard s: p. e., sseddest (pt 3 sg. of 'say')^ 
p. 1; ssed (Mod. Engl, 'seed'), p. 95; ssla^ (ps. 3 sg. of 'slay'), 
p. 192; etc. 

Unfortunately the same determining factor — the rhymes 
— is lacking in the copies of Kentish originals, the Old Kentish 
Sermons and Kentish Homilies,^) in the neighboring S-E. Southern 
Vices and Virtues (an Old English original), and in William of 
Shoreham. These monuments offer only the writings of Ags. sc. 

In the suffix, Ags. sc — represented by s($) in the Ayenb. — 
is written -isshe in the 0. Kent. Serm.> 'isc(e) in the Kent. 
Horn. If -isc in the T. and. Y., and -^sh in Wm. of Sh. 

In the auxiliary shall, Ags. sc — represented by ^ in the 
Ayenb. — is written sc in the Kent. Horn. I and in the Y. 
and Y.>') and by sch in Wm. of Sh. It does not occur in the 
0. Kent. Serm. 

Initially, Ags. sc — represented by ss in the Ayenb. — is written 
«s in the 0. Kent. Serm. (ssipe =Mod. Engl, 'ship', p. 32), sc in the 

^) Zur Palatisierung van in und atulautendem sk im Altenglischen, 
Engl. Stod. 39, p. 185. 

*) The 80-called "Kentish HomiUes II" is a Midland (S-fi. Midland?) 
copy of a W. Sax. original. 

>) scolde, pt. 1 sg., p. 5 1. 16, p. 13 1. 10, p. 53 1. 16, p. 65 1. 17. 
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Sent. Horn. I and in the Y. and T.^ ^) anil 9ch in Wm. 
of Sh.«) 

The suffix ship — represented by «9 in the Ayenb. — is 
mitten 8c and 8 in the Kent. Horn. I, sc in the Y. and Y^ and 
8ch in Wm. of Sh. 

Emally, the writing — ^ in the Ayenb. • — is 9 in the 0* 
Kent. Serm. (flesliche, p. 27^ and fles^ p. 34) ; sc in the Kent. Horn. 
I (A single instance : flese, p. 243.) ; sch, sc, and 8 in the Y. and 
Y. (flasch, p. 53 L 1, and fkesch, p. 97 L 23; flesc, p. 21 L 9, p. 53 
L 13, p. 109 1. 32; and flesliches, p. 43 L 5); 8ch in Wm. of Sh. 
(nesche, p. 140.1. 302; wesch, ps. sbj. 3 sg., p. 82 L 98; toescht^ pt 
3 sg., p. 15 1. 391, p. 54 1. 1519). 

Medially the writing — ^ in the Ayenb. — is sc and {8)8C 
in the 0. Kent» Serm.') (flesce, p. 28, and /lessee, p. 28); se and 
ss in the Kent. Hom. I. (flesces, p. 243); 8C and sc& in the Y. 
and Y.,*) and s{8)ch in Wm. of Sh.*) 

These monnments, which have so many traces of Kentish 
influence, show also a faint reflection of the Kentish writing ss, 
according to the brief survey above : namely, for the auxiliary 
shall, in the Kent. Hom. I and in the Y. and V.; for the initial 
position in the O. Kent Serm.; for the final position in the O. 
Kent Serm. and in the V. and V.; and for the medial position 
in the Kent Hom. L Wm. of Sh. shows the least Kentish 

1) 9c in Bchiften « Ags. mftan), — acifteBt, ps. 2 sg., p. 87 1. 20; 
iBcift, p. p., p. 37, 1. 21. 

') ah and sck in schiften « Ags. aciftan), — shifte, ps. 3 sg., p. 26 
1. 728; to-sekift, p. p., p. 26 11 716, 721. 

*) Hard a is written ac in bliace (Mod. Engl, 'bless*), p. 28, etc. 

*) Metathesis of ak occurs in nexce, p. 63 1. 26, nexse, p. 87 1. 29. 
Hard a is written ac in ibleaced (Mod. Engl, 'bless*), p.p., p. 13 I 7; hUacit 
imper. 2 sg., p. 13 1. 19; ibleacede, ybl. adj., p. 51 L 18; ibleaced, vbl. adj., 
p. 61 I 27; bkacien, inf., p. 83 1. 30. 

*) Exceptional are the forms kea(ch)te, pt 3 sg. (Mod. Engl, 'east'): 
leat, p. 9 1. 228; leaadite, pt 3 sg. (Mod. EngL 'let', 'permit'): weaa<Ate, 
p. 60 L 1391. 

The rhyme toeache : cache (Mod. Engl, 'ashes'), p. 104 1. 166, shows 
forms which Klage thought due to i umlaut of Ags. a and d, Gf. This 
investigation, Oh. IV pp. 43, 44. 
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influence. As regards the phonetic yalue of the sound represented 
by 88 the results are not dedsiye. 

y) Modem Dialect 

All trances of a Kentish hard 8 have disappeared in the 
modem dialect^) 

b) The Kentish Border-Zone. 

a) Bhymes. 

Bhymes of the Fr. suffix are lacking; but the yerb frothy frusk^ 
from froissier — the stem-ending of which probably undergoes 
the same deyelopment as that of the Fr. suffix *) — occurs three 
times in rhyme^ each time rhyming with hard 8y — A. and M., 
Auch.: to frfMten : losten (= 'strike^, L 8118; fruOen : lustmy 
L 8784; frugt : dust (= 'touchO, L 9436. 

/J) Ags. 8C. 

Jn Bich. C. de L. and in K Alis. the Ags. suffix -isc is 
written -is, and the phonetic yalue of the sound here represented 
is fixed in the following rhymes: Bich. C. de L.: EngUsiywiSy 
IL 1893, 6991; Englis : marys, 1. 6037; Englisiis, 1. 6761 ;») IL 
Alls.: JEngly8 : guris, L 6436. In K. Alls, also, Ags. sc in stem 
position rhymes with hard s: — dasse (Mod. Engl, 'dash') : loss, 
I 2837, fys8 (Mod. Engl, 'fish') :»y«, L 5198; fyssAwys, 11. 4968, 
5774, 6174, 6364, 6686, 6694.*) 

A. and M. also shows Ags. sc in rhyme. It is not, howeyer, 

^) Of. Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, vol. V, pp. 139, 144. 
The test words are p. 139 Nos.: 174 ash, 66 wash, 218 sheep, 390 shotdd, 
412 she and p. 144, Nos.: 24 shame, 55 ashes, 218 sheep, 390 she; also 
Wright's Engl. Dial Dicty. under the words mannish, skirmish, Spanish; 
also W. D. Parish and W. F. Shaw: A Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect 
and Provincialisms in use in the County of Kent, London 1887, under the 
words chavish, dish-meat, dish-washer, i^e, sheep-gate, sheeps-treddles, sheer, 
shift, ship, shut'Oft, shut-out, skarmish, workish, 

') Other verbs that undergo the same analogical change in the 
stem are quash <C quasser, crush <^ croissir, etc. The whole class is treated 
in Part II of this investigation. 

*) Eoibing, Arthour and Merlin, p. XOIX. For the rhyme fyssen: 
alyche, L 4619, Kolbing suggests fyss : ywis, because the rhyme as it stands 
seems impossible. 

^) Kolbing, Arthour and Merlin, p. LXXXIX. 
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the suffix, but se in stem position. (The suffix occurs freely 
out of rhyme and is written 'is, -isse^ and -iaehe) ^) There are 
the following rhymes. Ags. sCj written (9)^ : hard B: — ness 
(= 'soft' < Ags. hnesce) : pruesse, L 8165; fles (Mod. EngL 'flesh*): 
wes (pt 3 sg. of he\ L 691. *) The rhyme dasse (Mod. En^ 
'dash') : lasse (Mod. Engjl. leash'), L 9126 is inconclusiye, as are 
the examples of weak yerbs which have the preterit ending t: — 
frua (fruschen = 'break') : dust, I 9436; ydast (Mod. EngL 
'dashed') : cast, I 2111; dast (Mod. EngL 'dashed') : aJblast (Mod. 
EngL 'arbalast'), L 7949; daste (Mod. EngL 'dashed') : ftresf, 
L 9700. (Out of rhyme position 'dash' is written chiefly dasse — 
rarely, dasch — throughout a large number of occurrences.) 
Also, there are the inconclusiye rhymes last (Mod. EngL lashed', 
'struck') : dast (Mod. Engl, 'dashed'), IL 7683, 8266, 9263 and 
laiste : todaiste, L 9783, for which dashed and lashed could be 
written.*) On the other hand Ags. sc, written seh, rhymes with 
hard s in flesche : wes (pt 3 sg. of 'be'), L 6397 ; wesche (Mod. 
EngL wash'):ytw, L 2683; fischiyuns, L 4113. •) These rhymes 
would indicate that the sound in question was hard s, and the 
writing (sch), merely a diacritical variant of s; but the presence 
of an unusually large number of assonances in the monument^) 
makes it probable that these last examples are assonances also. 
Kolbing, ^) in concurrence with Danker and Reimann, points 
out that this change, Ags. sc to hard s, is specifically Kentish 
and that its presence in these monuments indicates the neigh- 
borhood of Kent*) 

*) uplondismen, IL 6077, 6271, 6776; Inglisse, 1. 119; Inglische, 1. 24. 

•) Kolbing, Arthour and Merlin, Altengl. Biblioth. IV, p. XXVL 

') Koibing, Arthour and Merlin, p. XX VI. 

*) Koibing, Arthour and Merlin, p. XXXV. 

*) Koibing, Arthour and Merlin, p. LV. 

*) Hard 8 is written sc in a number of instances of bliscen (Mod. Engl. 
*bless') recorded in Kolbing's glossary. 

sk is represented by 8ch in 8chaurge{lAod. Engl. 'scourge', 'whip'), sbs., 1.8445. 

sk is represented by sc in scippe (Mod. Engl, 'skip', 'jump'), inf., 1. 1159. 

f is represented by 8ch in the Fr. derivative eachele (= 'a batallion of 
troops'), 1. 7570. 
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I haye failed to find Agg. se in rhyme position (except the 
false rhyme Englisse : speche^ G. of W^ 1. 3889) in the following 
monuments of the Auchinleck MS.: Guy of Warwick (French 
original); Speculum of Guy (S-E. MidL original); Beyis of 
Hampton (original from the border of the W. South and the 
S-E. South); Sir Tristem (Northern original); Amis and Ami- 
loun, Roland and Vemagu, and Otuel (N-E. Midi originals) 
The writings of Ags. sc follow. 

The suffix is written -is and isse in 6. of W.; (-isch in 
Seinbr.^); -iscJie and -essh in B. of H.*) It does not occur in 
the other monuments. 

Initially (also in the suffixes -isc and 'Ship)^ Ags. sc is 
written sch (also ssch in Otuel) in all the monuments except 
the Spec, of Guy, where sh is the writing. 

Finally, Ags. sc is written sh ia ihe Spec, of Guy ; ') sch in 
B. of H.;*) and cA in OtueL**) 

Memally, the writing is sch, ssch and ss (a single instance)^) 
in G. of W.; sh in the Spec of Gay; and sch in B. of H. and 
B. and V. (a single instance.'))*) 

*) Englisse, 1. 3889; Inglisse, vs. 256 1. 9; Inglis, vs. 82 L 4, vs. Ill 
I. 1, vs. 264 1. 10, vs. 270 1. 1; Grekis, vs. 171 1. 9; Danis, vs. 241 L 11; 
Dennisch, Heinbr., vs. 17 1. 8, vs. 26 1. 12. 

*) There is one instance of each of the following writings: grikischef 

I. 3859; reynessh (= 'Rhenish'), 1. 2303. 

•) flesh, U. 631, 673. 

*) fisch, 1. 1799; /fe«cA, I 14 etc.; fresh, U. 736, 4441. 

») flechs, 11. 132, 1217. 

«) flesse, 1. 3640 (by the side of flessche, 1. 4704 and flesche, 1. 6951, etc.; 
fische, vs. 198 1. 6; fischeing, pr. p , vs. 206 1. 8; and fischer^y s. 199 i. 7, etc. 

') fisches, 1. 301. 

^) Hard s is written sc in bliscen (Mod. Engl, 'bless*) in A. & A.: 
blisceing, 1. 127; hlisced, pt. 3 pL, 1. 344; yhlisced, 1. 1836; and in G. of W.: 
blisced, p.p., 1. 2840: blisceing, 1. 3408 (by the side of hlisseing, p. 252 1. 8). 

sk is written sch in A. & A.: aschape, inf., I. 2243; and in G. of W.: 
CAchaped, vbl. adj., 11. 2829, 5499, 6046, 6370, 6376, 7030, 7161, schaped, 
p. p., 11. 5850, 6145, Y'Schaped, 1. 5858. 

$ is represented by ch in the Er. derivative marchal, B, of H., Anch., 

II. 3505, 3553. In both cases it rhymes with schaL 
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4 Summary. 

In the North Proper the rhymes indicate the pronunciation 
-4$ (Hard s) for the French suffix. This indication is supported 
by the following evidence: first, by the development of the Ags. 
suffix -wc to -ts (hard s\ as well as by the development of Ags. 
sc to hard s in final position and in the auxiliary ^mU\ secondly, 
by the remains — though scant — of a pronunciation -is (hard s) 
of both suffixes in the Modem dialect The Fr. suffix -488, then, 
had the sound -is (hard s\ as did also the Ags. suffix -dsc and 
Ags. sc in the auxiliary shall and in final position, and sometimes 
in medial position. 

In the Southern North (Eich. Bolle's works) — where the 
Fr. and the Ags. suffixes are written both ways, -488 and -i$A — ^ 
-«« as the sound of the -ish type is fixed in rhyme for the Fr. 
suffix. The sound -is (hard s) for type -iss — although not 
fixed in any rhymes except those showing the preterit ending — 
is indicated by the fact that for the Ags. suffix also, this type 
is fixed in rhyme. We may conclude that the Fr. suffix (and 
the Ags. suffix as well) had both sounds -is (liard s) and -is in 
this zone. 

The N-E. Midland (The Lambeth MS. of Robert of Brunne's 
Chronicle) shows the double writing for both Fr. and Ags. suffixes, 
just as the Southern North does; but it has one peculiar feature 
of its own: — the two types rhyme with each other in the Fr. 
43uffix; and in the Ags. suffix, type -ish rhymes with hard s. 
This would indicate that the writing -ish is a diacritical variant 
of the writing -488, except for the fact that assonance is frequent 
in this MS. Ags. sc in final position is the determining factor 
here. Both developments, hard s and ^, are fixed in rhyme. 
As everywhere else the writing of Ags. sc in final position 
parallels its writing in the Ags. suffix and the writing of the Fr. 
suffix, we may consider that the existence side by side of both 
sounds in Ags. sc in the N-E. Midland, is conclusive evidence 
of a similar existence in the Fr. and the Ags. suffix in 
this zone. 

Booker, Snfflx mm. 4 
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The monuments from the N-W. Midland (The R R AUit. 
P. and Sir Ghiwain) show no condnmye eyidence. The writing 
of final Ag8. « in frts (Mod. EngL freBhj — Gawain, L 728) 
points to the coexistence of both developmentSy — hard b and iy, 
-is and -il. 

The question of the phonetic yalue of the writing -88 for 
Ags. 8c in MS. Caligula of fiobert of Gloucester's Chronicle and 
in the Ayenbite has been reopened by Weyhe's refutation of 
Eluge's theory that the existence of the S sound in fiobert'a 
Chronicle and in the Ayenbite is shown by forms — esse <^ AgcL 
ascian in the Chronicle, and essse (= 'ashes') and wesse (= 'wash') in 
the Ayenb. — in which e for a (esse for asse) can be accounted 
for oidy as an umlaut due to a following palatal sound^ — pre- 
sumably the sound i. The evidence gathered here does not settle 
the question except in so far as there is nothing in it which 
shows that the writing ss does not represent the hard s sound. 
On the other hand the writing s by the side of sSy for halrd s — 
as in ssed ('= seed') in the Ayenbite — indicates that in both 
monuments ss is used to represent the hard s sound 

The Kentish border-zone shows ss for Ags. sc in the suf£Lx: 
and in stem position fixed in rhyme with hard s. The frequent 
writing sch for Ags. se in the suffix and in stem position does 
not occur in rhyme except in Arthour and Merlin. Here it 
rhymes with hard s. This would indicate that it is merely a 
yariant writing for the hard s soimd, except for the fact that 
assonance is frequent in this monument Whereas the phonetic 
yalue of the writing ss for Ags. ^ in the suffix and in stem 
position is fixed by rhyme, the phonetic yalue of the writing 
'Sch is not so fixed. We have only the analogy of the North 
Midland border-zones — where both sounds, hard s and 8 exist 
side by side in the Fr. and the Ags. suffixes and in Ags. sc. 
This analogy, however, though not a proof, is a strong indication 
that in this, the S-E. Southern, border-zone both types of both 
suffixes existed side by side. 

The phonetic value of the writing -iss for the Fr. suffix 
(and the phonetic value of ss for Ags. sc in both suffix and stem 
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positions) is established as hard s for the North Proper and for 
two of the North-Midland border-zones, — namely, the Southern 
North and the N-E. Midland. Though not conclusiye, the evi- 
dence also indicates the hard s sound for this vmting in Kent 
and in Gloucestershire and in the Kentish border-zone and the 
North-Midland border-zone known as the N-W. Midland 

We may conclude, then, that whereyer it occurs, the writing 
-488, -is for the Fr. suffix (and the writing 88 for Ags. 8C in both 
suffix and stem positions) represents the hard 8 sound. 



V. The Suffix -i^e (voiced s). 

The question as to the existence of a yariant -ise (yoiced s) 
to type -488 arises from the inconsistency in the writing of the 
latter.^) In the majority of cases it is written -is finally, -488 
internally before a yowel; but the exceptions to this usage are 
a large minority; — for instance: — infmitives in -M»(n), 'i8i(n): 
Ayenb. — norrisi, L 164; norici, L 9 (by the side of norissy, 
L 127); R of a,Harl. — pery8y, I 337; nomy, 11. 316, 3776, 8938; 
narisiny L 6463; E. E. Psalter, Add. — nari8eny p. 54 1. 26, joisen, 
p. 149 L 2 (by the side of perissen, perisse, peri8, fiorissen, flori88e,, 
flori8, etc., as a rule); Jos. of Arim. — tray8e, L 624; Gaw. — 

^) In a footnote to its article on the suffix -M the JV. E. Z>. has the 
following: ''In a few words the F. -tss, is represented in Engl, by -isCy 
or even -ize: eg. avertir, -iss — Advertise: diastir, -iss. Chastise; amartiry 
-iss — Amortise: rejouir, rejouiss — has given JBcjbice." (The Dictionary's 
examples are not particularly fortunate. The source of chastise is extremely 
uncertain, according to the Dictionary's own derivation; Advertise^ as the 
Dictionary suggests, is probably due to the substantive: while Amortise 
can come from Fr. amortiser <^ Med. Lat. *amortizare,) We conclude from 
the above examples that the s in the suffix form Ase represents a voiced 
sound. If this is the case, the Dictionary shows a considerable variation 
in the use of its examples: verbs given as ending in -ise are illustrated 
by forms in 'iss, where the voiceless s is unmistakably meant; and forms 
in -tse occur under the infinitive endings -isA, "is. 

4* 
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cherysenj 1. 2055; enbdyse^ 1. 1033; — pret forms in Ased: R of 
G., HarL — yperised, 1. 194; RE. Psalter, AdA — perisedy p. 141 
1. 6; E. S-E. Legdy. — inariced, p. 449 1. 2; M. P. — venquised, 
'XXrn 1. 909; Forma Conf. — stablised, 1. 259; Gaw. — polysed, 
L 2393; Wm. of Pal. — brandised, 1. 3294; P. P., C, Corp. Ohr. 
Cbr. — venkised, XXI L 106; — pres. forms in -wes^, -isit, -Hsing, 
etc. It so happens that these -ised, -ise{n) forms do not occur 
in rhyme. In the absence of this determining factor, therefore, 
we cannot conclude that the 8 was a yoiced sound. On the 
other hand it is significant that these examples come from 
monuments that either were in -dss zones or show the influence 
of "isS' zones. We have, therefore, no right to regard the M. E. 
-ised, -ise(n) < type -iss as a separate and distinct form of the 
suffix. It was simply type -iss plus the infinitive ending -«(n) 
or the pret. ending -ed, etc. Without doubt the 8 was vaicdess, 
30 long as the e of the pret, ending teas pronounced or retained for 
metrical purposes. As soon as the pret ending amalgamated with 
the suffix (p. e., per-is-ed became per-ised), one of two things 
must have happened, either the s of the suffix unvoiced the d 
of the ending, or the d voiced the s. Of these two processes the 
former would prevail — and, in fact, has prevailed — because 
its result is a voiceless sound, which is more easily spoken than 
a voiced sound. This process — ^ the unvoicing of d by » — 
certainly took place in the period covered by our material 
(cf. the numerous instances of forms like perist etc.), as it is 
taking place now, — I refer, of course, to the unvoicing of the 
d of the pret ending by the voiceless spirant s, as in perisht^ 
€tc. ('Thonetic'* spellers, to-day recommend writing perisht for 
perished) ^) 

The latter change — i. e., the voicing of the s by the d — 
could have taken place in the North, after the loss of the e of 
the pret ending (sometime in the 16th c). Significant in this 
connection is rejoice. This is the only extended verb in which 

^) Gf. Transactions of the Am. Phil. Ass., XVII (1886), p. 127 ff. Quoted 
from Kaluga's Gramm., Bd. II, p. 197, § 351. 
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type 'is8 has survived. In M. E. its pret forms were written 
frequently -ised. If the loss of the e and the voicing of the 8 
in the preterit ending had occurred, pres. forms in 4se could 
have been formed on the analogy of the new preterit with the 
voiced 8. No such variant remains. Apparently, the sound was 
never in doubt; it was always voiceless. 

The N. E. D. and the Century Dicty. give the variant -ise 
(examples from the M.E. period) for 26 extended verbs: accomplish, 
anguish {<C anguiss-der) ^ anientish, betraish, traish, blandish, 
brandish, cherish, chemsh, embellish, encrampish (Engl. sbs. cramp), 
enjoish, enncblish, florish, fretish, furnish, homsh, obeish, oblish 
(=*oblige' < obliger), perish,polish, ravish, rejoish (=*rejoice') tappish, 
vanquish, wamish-gamish. Not one of these survives in the -ise 
form. If a voiceless s form (written -dse) of the suffix had ever 
existed as an independent sound in the South — supported, as 
it would have been, by the prolific verbal suffix -iiife « Med. 
Lat -ieare), with the same sound, — it is likely that it would 
have withstood the advance of the -ish type in some cases and 
left at least a few traces behind it, just as the voiceless s form 
(written Ass) of the suffix (which did exist as an independent 
sound in the North and probably in Kent and Gloucestershire) 
left plainly marked traces behind it 



Vi. Origin of ttie Engiisii Forms of tiie Frencii inciioative SufRx. 

1. Phonetic Development of the Fr. Suffix in France. 

The following equation ^ represents the development of the 
Latin inchoative suffix isc before i (also before c), which is its 
position in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sg. pres. ind. ; — finiscis, finiscit 

isTc > ishjC > istx; > isU }iss}is8} is. ^) 

The process was a steady fronting followed by the successive 

1) Of. ten Brink, Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst, §§ 199y and 112^, 
and Joret, Du C dans la Langue Bomane, p. 75. x' represents the sound 
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loss, through assimilation, of the interdental t and the palatal 
element 

Such was the development in the Francian dialect (With 
certain possible exceptions among the Waloon monuments, noted 
below, the final stage — is, iss — is uniyersal in the literature.) 
In Picardy and Eastern Normandy, according to ten Brink (and 
in the Waloon country?), the suffix remained at the stage isS, 
— i. e., the palatal element was not assimilated, — which could 
giye both long and short s. 

Let us consider these stages separately as possible sources 
of the Engl, forms of the suffix. 

2. Francian -iss as the Basis of Engl. -«l. 

a) Phonetic Development issyis. 

The phonetic deyelopment issyis, it seems to us, cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except by the immediate neighborhood 
of a palatal spirant It would then be a case of palatal 
attraction. Palatal progression in the development of voiceless 
«>« — without the influence of some other sound, like %' — 
seems out of the question. 

It is necessary to mention here, however, the interesting 
surmise of Horntmg, Homung thinks that perhaps retrograde 
(^rucklaufige") developments sometimes occur, in so far as 
a later stage in a given development gives off a sound which 
theoretically belongs to an earlier stage of the same. ^) The 
case which instigated Homung's supposition is similar to the one 
now under discussion. Diez thought that the Pic. is < Lat c 
was a coarsening (Vergroberung) of the ts sound. While not 
contradicting the theoretical correctness of Joret's development 

in Germ, ich. Ten BriDk uses the sign y. It is also written | or j. In 
the latter case the voiceless j sound is understood. 

^) . . . "ob nicht auch riicklaufige Entwickelungen vorkommen in der 
Weise, dass aus einem spater entstandenen Laute solche hervorgehen, die 
theoretisch einer friiheren Periode aDgehoren*\ Zur Oeschichte des Latei- 
niachen C vor E und 1 im BomaniscJien, p. 43 ff. 
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of Lat c bef. e and i — namely, * > Jcx* (= ij) > W > fe ^), — Homung 
says it is well known that such a theoretically retrograde devel- 
opment as Diez proposed^ has actually happened in the Span.^' (= x) 
that comes from x (= Fr. ch\ as in faja^ hajar, ^emph, and he thinks it 
has happened in the dialects of Gru^re, Canton de Friburg, where 
Lat glades has given lyese; limadaj l^mase; and faciam (fature), 
falo. Homung considers this « a later development of ts^ appa- 
rently because the same dialect shows a sound which, he thinks, 
is certainly a later development of fe, — namely, S (= Engl. tK)^ 
as in faSe < faoies, pteyeBe < Lat platea (a form which Homung 
also locates in the dialects of Fr. Switzerland, p. 1), and 
cvdnSo fj'avance*), beside avcmxi* ('avancer*) before the stress, 
< Lat. "^ahantiare. The neighboring dialect shows Lat c before 
e and i becoming 8 and f. But it is not necessary to regard the 
i in fasOj the ^ in avdnSo, and the f forms as later developments 
of the stage is. As Professor Hoops points out, they may have 
originated otherwise. The s in /a«a could have resulted from 
the following development : lex* > ^X* > ^%' > ^Z' > «X' > « (¥ > ^3 > ^ 
) V } *i ) *)> flJ^d til© ^ i^ avanSo might have developed in this 

yfW'h'yex*ye{ijyejye\ 

The development of the Franc, suffix -iss to the EngL form 
-i« would be a "theoretically retrograde" but practically possible 
development like the above, — i. e., "retrograde" physiologically 
speaking. For instance, in Joret's equation, kyjcx'} tx* yuyts, 
a reversal of the development U} ts would be retrogressive 
"because it is a reversal of the phonetic process which, physiologi- 
cally speaking, is known as "fronting", — i. e., a steady shoving 
forward in the mouth of the place where the tongue forms with 
the roof of the mouth a barrier to the palatal sound. It would 
also be practically possible if we are prepared to accept the 
explanation of the retrogression of 5 to the position S without 
any apparent cause, as a "coarsening". But if a phonetic devel- 
opment must be an advance under an impulse which evidently 
exists, the possibility of the development 8 to s — while it may 

^) Du G dans la Langue Bomane, p. 75 ff. 
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be phonetically possible — is not probable without the influence 
of some sound like x'. 

Aside from the phonetic difficulties in the change 88 to Sy 
the possibility of a specifically Engl, development -is <^ Franc. 
-i8S is excluded by the fact, noted by Behrens (cf. this investi- 
gation p. 8), that the other French and native S9 in a position 
similar to that of the suffix do not reflect any such change^ 
which they would have done had it occurred. 

3. Heuser's Theory of an Intermediate Stage sts. 

Let us consider Heuser's theory that the Fr. suffix 
(together with sk of the Ags. suffix -isc) went to s over the 
transitional stage 8£f (=ste), written 88 (sc, c). 

The support Heuser finds for the existence of the aer (st8) 
sound in the variant writings 88, sc, e of the Fr. and Ags. suffixes 
is demolished by the facts, brought out in Chapters in and IV, 
that the writing 88 does not chronologically precede the writing 
8h, and that it represents the voiceless 8 sound of a secondary 
and local development The signs 8C and e are merely variant 
writings of the same sound, voiceless s, and were introduced by 
continental scribes^) from Normandy and Picardy, where the 
writing sc and c for 8 was frequent *) There is not sufficent 
evidence to indicate that the sound represented by 8C, c, and a*) 
in Heuser's examples bli8C€, blice, hliee^ laee (= Mod Engl, ^lass') 
is other than the voiceless s sound. 

We may discard definitely Heuser's theory because the writings 
{88, 8) that represent ihe second stage in his equation Ags. 
8C > 8z\8t8'\ > 5 do not chronologically precede the writings {8ch, sh) 
that represent the final stage in it, as he thought they did. 

>) Cf. A. Luhmann's Diss., Die tlberlieferung von Lasamon^a Brutf 
in the Stud. z. Engl. Phil. 22, p. 22 ff. 

*) Cf. L. E. Menger, The Anglo-Norman Dialect N. Y. 1904, p. 106, 
and Stimming's Edition of fioeve de Haumtone, pp. 224, 228. 

*) For the Norman Scribe's use of z for voiceless «, cf. Menger, 1. e. 
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4. 0. F. "islcx' or -istx! as the Basis of EngL -is, 
North Engl. -is. 

The Ft. suffix could have entered England from the stages 
iskj(f or istx', united with the similar sound of the Ags. suffix 
at the stage isx' — in its development isk > isx* > isj^ > iss > is — 
and shared in the loss of the palatal element by assimilation 
(isx^yissyis) which the Ags. suffix underwent in the North, in 
Kent, and -— so far as we can determine — in Gloucestershire. 
But such a development would have been possible only under 
the following circumstances. It was necessary for the Fr. suffix 
to be in one of the stages isJcx' or istx' and the Ags. suffix in 
the stage isx* between the years 1066, at the earliest, and 1290 
(the first appearance of the Fr. suffix in an Engl. Monument, 
— E. S-E. Legdy., Laud 108) at the latest The Fr. suffix had 
already reached the final stage before 1066, as we find it in the 
Passion Ohristi (a Provencial copy of a central N-West. Fr* 
original. Both the MS. and the original are of the 10th c.) 42 a gur- 
pissen (= guerpissent)^ ps. ind. 3 pi. ^) This fact, however, does not 
exclude the possibility of the suffix's having remained at the stage 
iskx* or istx' to a much later date in a dialect — only Norman 
and Picard concern the issue, — where the development was 
much slower. Still possible, though even less probable, is the 
supposition that the Ags. suffix was in the stage isx* between 
the years 1066 and 1290. Just when the Ags. sc became s is 
a much debated question. Biilbring^ puts the date as early 
as 700. Kluge*) says that the development was completed 

^) Liicking's edition. 

•) **zu Anf ang unserer schriftlichen flTberlieferung" — Altengl. Elementarh.^ 
§ 507, An m. To the literature given here might be added: — C. G. Child, 
FcUatal I>iphthongization of Stem Vowels in the Old English Dialects, 
Johns Hopkins Diss., revised and republished in the Publns. of the Univ. 
of Pa., Series in Philology and Literature, vol. 9, Phila. 1903; — and 
H. Cornelius, Die altenglische Diphthongierung durch Falatah im Spiegel 
der mittelenglischen DicUekte. Stud. z. Engl. Phil. 30. 

«) Paul's Grdr.« I, p. 994. 
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eyerywhere by the 12th c. Bttlbring^) belieyes it poasible that 
the form englis beside englisc (a single occurrence only) in the 
Lindisfame fiitnal indicates that the M. R deyelopment of the 
Ags. 9C in unstressed position had begun. If this is so, the Ags. 
suffix had already passed the stage sjd^ in the North, by the 
second haU of the 10th c. But^ accepting the most extreme 
limit for the completion of the development of the Ags. se to 
ly L e. the end of the 12th c, it is still difficult to conceive that 
the Norm, suffix entered an earlier stage of an Engl, development 
which was completed 30 years after the conquest. 

5. Norm.-Pic. -iss as the Basis of South EngL -t^; 
North EngL -is. 

a) Theory of ten Brink and Behrens.') 

Ten Brink and Behrens thought that the Fr. suffix had 
the 6 sound in the 0. F. period, under the sjrmbol ss (Behrens 
located it in the Norm, and Pic. suffix.) and that it entered 
England in this s form. At first, it was written -iss, as on the 
continent; later it was written -«/», by analogy to the writing 
of the similar sounding Ags. suffix -ish. 

We have seen in chapters III and IV that the writing -iss 
of the Fr. suffix did not represent the s sound (except possibly 
in Gloucestershire). In the North, in Kent, and — so far as 
we can judge — in Gloucestershire it represented the voiceless 
8 sound of a secondary and local development that the Fr. 
suffix underwent in those regions. We cannot agree, therefore, 
vrith the ten Brink-Behrens theory in so far as it explains the 
variant Engl, writings. But as an explanation of the origin of 
the Engl, -ish form of the Fr. suffix, we must agree with it 
The consideration of the evidence which leads us to this con- 
clusion forms the subject of the following paragraphs. 

^) "In Li. begegnet neben &ngJM6 *'engli8ch^* einmal Snglis, woraus viel- 
leicht auf den aus me. and ne. Zeit bekannten nordh. Obergang des an- 
beionten [1} in [a] za sohiiessen ist." AUengl. Elementarh., § 570. 

•) Of. this investigation, p. IS, 
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b) Evidence of the O. F. Monuments. 

One 8 form of the suffix must have existed in 0. F., — 
namely, the unleveled subjunctive — although few, if any, un- 
leveled forms are extant (Behrens^) believes he has caught 
one in Camehety Pseudo Turp. 300, 4 — Gorlich. Also, 
ingemischans probably shows the unleveled form.) In such a 
leveling as we have to deal with, the chance of the form of 
the little used subjunctive being preferred over the much used 
indicative is so slender that we may discard it, and, following 
Behrens' hint, turn to the Norm, and Pic. dialects. 

The introductions to the Norm., Pic, and Waloon monu- 
ments I have handled (also those of the Lotheringian dialect, 
where modem S forms led me to suspect their existence in the 
ancient dialect), as well the dissertations on the same give scant 
notice of any suffix writing that indicates the presence of the 
8 sound. It must be admitted that if there is such a form, it 
is extremely rare. But that ^its existence is no longer indicated", 
as Behrens') says, is hardly the case. The following from Les 
Poesies de Gittes li Muisis*) (a Fleming who Uved from 1272 
— 1352) are reported by Bisop:*) p. 27 — eanfiscent: tapiscenty 
iscerUj eampUscent; p. 102 — gayscentj goisgait; p. Ill — partis- 
cent: povriseent; p. 116 — accomplisce, A. Schulze*) says: "der 
i laut fmdet sich in faumiecej achaiecej mesureche, aparteche^ 
portechCj ovreche^ avrecCj ouevrece, euvrece^ in Le Livre de M&iers 
d^Etienfie BoHeauP •) Willenberg ') accounts for these forms by 
supposing analogy to the Pic. subj. forms meche or mece. He 
cites further aportache^ (which, he thinks, may be due to the analogy 

^) In his review of Risop's Die anahgische Wirksamkeit in der 
franzQsischen Eior^ugatian^ Za, f. neufrz. Spr. n. Litt 5, Krit. Anzeigen, p. 71. 

*) Gf. this investigation, p. 8, Note 1. 

") ''Les Foe8ie^\ Ed. by Keroyn de Lettenhove. Louvain 1882. 

*) Shidien z. Gesch, d. frz, Kqnjugaiion auf -IB, 

*) Der Konsonantismus des Francischen im 13. Jahrhwndert, Diss. 
HaUe 1890, p. 13. 

*) 13th c P. p. RenI de Lespinasse et Francois Bonnardot. Paris 1879. 

^ Roman. Stad. 3, pp. 414 and 413, Anm. 3. 
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of hache, Picard conj. pres. of hair.)j semblece, avreche, achatece, 
porteche, in Reglemens mr les arts et metiers de Paris, rediges au 
Xllle siecle,^) and adds the information that they itppear in 
even greater numbers in the 14th century, — not only in 
Erancien, but also in the dialects of Flanders. He mentions as 
an instance: Roisin, franchises, lais et catUumes de la vUle de 
LiUe.^) August Scheler') cites the conj. forms acateche, bouteche, 
fauilleche, toagneche, geteche from Le livre des mestiers {Dialogues 
franoaiS'flamands composes au XIV siecle par un maitre d'ecole de 
la viUe de Bruges),^) 

Of interest in regard to ten Brink's surmise that the i 
sound was hidden under the writing ss, are the forms maris^ 
sahaus, beside marechal and marichal, reported by Schulze. Schulze 
(1. c.) seems to think that the ss in marissdl^ represents a devel- 
opment of the 8 sound to hard s. *) But the presence of the 
forms with the writing ch permits an interpretation in favor of 
ten Brink's surmise. 

c) Evidence of the Mod. Fr. Dialects. 

For evidence of the. existence of the suffix vrith the s sound 
of Normandy and Picardy to-day, let us turn to the map 
on the opposite page. There we have sketched in the results 
gathered from the Atlas Lmguistigue. On the map we can 
follow the boundaries of the region where the suffix has the 
§ sound in the modern dialects. It includes, roughly, 0. F. Nor^ 
mandy — the eastern part^ — Picardy, and the Waloon country. 

d) Parallel Survivals of Specifically Norman and Picard 
Sounds in English. 

A survival of the Norm.-Pic. form of the inchoative suffix 
in Middle and Modem English over the Franc, form of the same 

*) Ed. by Depping. Paris 1837. 

') P. p. Brun-Lavainne. Lille 1842. (Forms cited from Eisop.) 
*) Jahrb. f. Bom. a. Engl. Litt. 14 (N. F. 2\ Kritische Anzeigen, p. 441. 
*) P. p. H. Michelant. Paris 1875. 

^) "sch ist zu 88 geworden in : marissal^us M (== ^Livre des mStiers'j XVI, 
1 ^ J^, 13, haufiger findet sich aber marechal nnd marichaV* 
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would find numerons parallels. The following instances are taken 
from Kaluza's Grammar. The M. K forms are gixen. 

Fic-K Norm, k remains in cos, eaoe, eage^ earre, carcine = 
'corpse', Carole, carpenter^ cause, eaiuaeie = 'causeway', caudei^ 
caudran, capitain by the side of Eranc. cheuetam^ catd by the 
side of diatei, cacchen by the side of chaee (Mod. EngL 'chase'), 
carie{n) by the side of charge = load up*, (caritee) by the side 
of eharUee, (ealice) by the side of chahee, (cailenge(n)) by the side 
of chalengen. 

Anglo-Norm, -arte (Franc, -aire) : glory, story j memorie, vktorie, 
ivorie, purgatorie. 

Anglo-Norm, tonic oi (Franc, o) before V, n': soOe, spoile{n)y 
despoUein), assoile(n), boile(n% Uril€(n), joins. 

Anglo-Norm, tonic e (Franc, a): attempt^n), contempte{n), 
tremble(n), a8emble(n), resemble{n), membre, gent, present, parJementy 
as8enie{n), entre(n), defende{n), amende{n), descende{n), defence, 
cf fence, presence, patience, sentence, silence, commence(n), avenge(n). 

Anglo-Norm, tonic ei<^e before V, n* (Franc. «) written 
'tSL, -eiUe, -eigne: counseU, merveUe, boUeU, (reine = 'reahn'), 
attain, streine{n), con8treine(n) , feinen, (deine(n) = ^esteem'),. 
desdeinen. 

Anglo-Norm, unchecked tonic u (Franc, ou, later eu, < F.L. 
p C) > M. E. ti [ou] : vou, nevou by the side of nevew, avowe{n),, 
aUowe{n), dotUe, goute, voute, spouse, {h)oure, devour€{n), couple, 
double, trouble{n), poudre; before a final cons.: devout, glorious,, 
precious, hidious, bour, flour, {Ji)onour, labour, culour, mirour,. 
emperour, creatour. 

Anglo-Norm, tonic U (Franc, p < F. L. ? and p before a nasal) 
>> M. E. u [ou] as a rule: toumbe, goun, soun, renoun, barotm,. 
liofm, resoun, coroune, {espoune{n)), motrnt, pount = T)ridgeV 
acount, amount, acounte{n), amounte(n), €ncountre{n), rownd, pro- 
found, bounde, abounde{n), confounde{n), ounce, anounce(n), pro^ 
nounce{n), renounce{n), plownge{n). 

Anglo-Norm, pretonic u (IVanc. p^) > M. E. u \ou]: bounteCy 
counseil, countesse, cotmtenaunce, mountaine. 
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VI. Origin of the Bnglish Fonni of the French Inchoatiye Saffiz. gg 

6. Summary. 

While we must admit we can bring forward but few 
writings of the suffix in the Norm, and Pic. literary monuments 
that would indicate the existence of the if sound, there is the 
possibility, suggested by ten Brink, that this sound existed under 
the writing 8S. On the other hand the present-day pronunciation 
-tl of the suffix in the territory of O. P. Kcardy and East Nor- 
mandy, coupled with the improbability of a later development of 
this form out of the form with the Toiceless 8 (cf. § 2 of this 
chapter), points almost conclusiyely to its existence in that 
territory, in the 0. P. period. 

Its existence there at that time granted, transplantation to 
England was almost ineyitable. This was favored by two power- 
ful circumstances: first, the intimate relations of England with 
Normandy and Ficardy, which aided the transference of Norm, 
and Pic. dialectical forms (as is shown by other surviyals of 
specifically Norm, and Pic sounds over their Franc, rivals) ; second, 
the exact phonetic correspondence of the Norm.-Pic. suffix to 
the native Ags. suffix. 

The conclusive argument in favor of this hypothesis — L e., 
that the English -di form of the French suffix came from the 
O. Norm, and Pic. form of the same — is that it>is the only 
hypothesis which meets all the conditions of the actual development 
(traced in chapters m and IV.) of the French suffix on English soil. 

7. Conclusion. 

The foregoing consideration of the phonetic development 
of the French suffix on English soil has given the following 
results: 

1. We may reject the possibility of the Franden suffix -ite 
developing to -iS in England, because the other French and 
native -ss do not reflect such a development (as Behrens points 
out) and because of the phonetic difficulties involved. 

2. We may reject Heuser's equation Ags. 8c}sa[8i$]ys^ 
because of the fact that the writings 88, 8, which represent the 
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second stage of this equation do not chronologically precede the 
writings -seh^ A^ as Heuser thought they did. 

3. We may consider the deyelopment^ O. F. -iskx* or -istjt! } 
EngL -tl as possible but highly improbable, becaidse of the fact 
that the dates of such a development would not coincide, as they 
should do — according to the results of chapters III and IV — 
with the dates of the development^ Ags. -isc > -tl. 

4 We may accept the stage -488 (the existence of which in 
the Old Norm, and Pic. dialects is conclusiyely indicated by the 
fact that it exists in the Modem Norm, and Pic dialects) as 
the origin of English -tif, North EngL -is, because it is the only 
origin that would fall in with the actual deyelopment (traced 
in chapters m and IV.) of the French suffix on English soil 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Fr. suffix entered 
England from East Normandy and Picardy at the stage 88 (Ss 
or jf — L e., at the final stage of its deyelopment in the dialects of 
those proyinces), fell in with the final stage s of the Ags. suffix, 
and became -488 in the North and — so far as we can judge — 
in Kent and Gloucestershire, by analogy to the deyelopment of 
the Ags. suffix in those regions. 

Entrance from the stage sis, which was possibly preserved 
dialectically in O. F. times, and union with the similar sound s of 
the Ags. suffix was also possible. 



Appendix L 

Other Instances of French -i^ becoming -iS in English. 

While denying the possibility of an -iss form of the 
French suffix becoming -is in En^and, we must notice certain 
words that Kaluga (Gramm. § 411 f.) gives as examples of 
such a change. They are the following (Kaluga's derivations 
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are included): cash (frz. cai88e\ cashier ^ abash (frz. e^boHfir) 
bashful, lash (frz. laisse\ bushel (afrz. buissid), cushion (afrz. 
cuissm\ ambwih (afrz. embuissier\ brush (afrz. br(risse\ crush 
(afrz. cruissier\ frush = 'to bruise' (afrz. fruissier\ usher (afrz. 
uissier). 

The s sound in these words is the result of three distinct 
processes. 

L The palatal spirant s is carried over directly from the 
same sound (or the closely related sound tif. Of. brush <i O. F. 
broche) in the French original. The s (or U) comes from Lat 
c in aibashy ish, crush, cash, cushion, ambush, lash = 'to move 
swiftly'; from Lat s in rush\ from G-erm. Tcj in slash \ from Lat. 
ij in brush = ^brushwood' and brush = 'a sweeping utensil'. 

1. In the case of following deriyatives the origin of the S 
sound is plainly visible in the writing of the French original. 

a) Ambush, yb. (M. £. enbfisse, inbuche, em^u(j)sshe, . -busche) 
< 0. F. embuscher (by the side of emhuissier). Late Lat *m- 
boscare < in -|- basc-m = 'a wood'. — N. E. 2). The noun ambush 
(M. E. enbusshe) <; O. F. embusche < embuscher probably helped 
to determine the derivation of the verb ambush from embuscher 
instead of from embuisser. 

b) Losft (M. E. las(s)ch{e, lasshe) = 1. 'to move swiftly', 2. 'to 
let fly at\ 3. 'to strike out violently', < Fr. Idcher (0. F. lascher) 
= 'to loose', let go'. — N. E. D. Habgf.-Darmsi. gives the Pop. 
Lat source Hascare (0. L. laxa/re gives Fr. laisser). It quotes 
the form laschel in the phrase Laschet la resne from the 
Rol^ 1290. 

c) Lash = 1. 'a blow', 2. 'the flexible part of a whip', 3. 'a 
string', 'cord' (Deriv. lash = 'to strike with a lash'), < O. F. lache 
= Fr. lacet, vbL sbs. of lachier, dial. vat. of lacier = 'attacher par 
un lacs'. The verb lash (M. R lasschyn, lashen) = 'to lace 
(a garment)', 'to make fast with a cord', may come from either 
the Engl. sbs. or 0. F. lachier directly. 

d) Oa^. Later form of fg{a)arce, gerce, garsshe, garse = 'a 
cut', < O. F. *garse, noun of action from garser. Of. Med. Lat 
garsa, gersa = 'incision', 'scarification'. The verb fgarse comes 

Booker, Sofflx -iu. 5 
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from O. F. ^orMr, jwtmt (PalsgraTe quotM a Tar. gamehet^ which 
the ^. E. D« says "is perhaps not to be rdied on".). O. F, garmr 
glosses emraxsre^ the Lat form of Gr. xaqdaauv == 'to cut'. 
Palsgraye's Tar. perhaps is reliable, in which case we might 
suppose a Fr. *ganchej yar. to the sbs. *gar8ej for the source of 
the EngL sbs. garsske. An influencing of the EngL sbs. by the 
EngL yb. is also possible. 

e) BuA (M. K rus(8)che, iru(8)^e) = 'to force out of position 
by yiolent impact' < A. F. rusAer^ yar. of russeTy O. F. r^A)w(«)»r^ 
ruser. Mod. Fr. ruser. Pop. Lat *refusare^ from the p. p. of Lat 
refundere. (The N. E. D.j from which this deriyation is taken^ 
remarks that it is difficult to regard the forms in 88^ and 8th — 
by which, no doubt^ the O. F. forms are meant — as haying this 
origin. 

f) Slash (M. K dashen^ rare) = 'to cut with a yiolent sweep' 
< O. F. esclachier = 'to break to pieces' (Gk)defroy) < O. F. c^ 
« Lat ca;) + Germ. type *Tddkjan^ M. H. G. Uecken = 'to break 
with a 'clack". 

g) Brush (M. R hrusche) = 'cut brushwood' < O. F. hrassCy 
brace, broche = 'brushwood'. Diez cites Pr. brassa, Sp. broaa. It 
brusiia, — with the same meaning — 'brushwood'. (Of. ItaL 
bnisca = ling' or 'heath to make brushes with'.) Diez takes 
the Late Lat type as *bru8tia and refers it to O. H. G. bursty 
burslGy M. BL G. burste = 'a bristle'. (Of. Du Oange, who giyes 
the Late Lat type as bruscia = 'a thicket'.) 

h) Bru^ (M. R brusshe = 'a utensil for sweeping' (Deriy. 
brush, yb.) < O. F. brasse, braisse, which also comes ultimately 
from Germ, ^burstia (Hatzf.-Darmst). Li this case we could 
take for granted the same yariants brace and bra(Ae that gaye 
English brush == 'brushwood'. The form of brush = 'a sweeping 
utensil', howeyer, may be due to the influence of brush = 'brush- 
wood', since the relationship between these two words — like 
that which the French etymologists haye recognised as existing 
between the two French equiyalents — is sufficiently close to 
make such an influence quite possible. 
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2. The writing of the fVench original does not show the 
origin of the 8 sound in the English deriyatiyes. 

a) Abash (M. E. abascheny abaiscJien) is a contraction of aba-ishj 
a regular development from O. F. esbdhis-y the extended stem of 

b) Isfc(M.Ris<c,wcA(e,«(5)A(<j)==='togoont*,'issue*<O.F. 
isstTj earlier eissir <; Lat. exire. 

c) Crtish (M. E. cruscheny crusshen) <; O. P. cr(jis{8)iry cruis(s)ir 
= Ho make a crashing noise' = Cat croxir, Sp. crtmrf crujirj 
It *croccerej crosciarej Med. Lat cniscire. Of G^mL origin. Skeat 
giyes the Germ, type as *kraustjanj causal of kretiskm. 

d) Cushion (M. E. had two types: cuisshinj quishin < O. F. 
eoissinj coessin, cuissin; and ctiss&yn, cti^m<;F. C(H(«»n (14th c), 
earlier cussin (12th c. inHatzfeld.). The latter type survived in both 
languages. — N. E. D. O. F. cdssin = Fr. eaissinj Sp. caixi, 
ccjin, It cosdnOj cuscifw. Late Lat type coxinum <^ cox^= *hip'. 
It does not seem necessary though to derive the second type, 
cushin^ directly from O. F. cofASsin. It could be the result of 
the same process of reduction working independently in Eng- 
land. Fr. cuissin >• cussin >• coussin : EngL cuisshin ;> cushin 
> cushion. 

e) Cash = 1. 'a money chest', 2. 'money' (Examples of both 
meanings as early as the last decade of the 15th c. are given 
by the -ZV; E. D.). The JV: E. D. derives cogft from Fr. casse — 
quoting Cotgrave — or its source, the It cassa. Let us note 
here the possibility of another source for the Engl, word, — 
namely, Fr. caisse or a dial var. of it According to Hatsff," 
Darmst. caisse comes from Prov. caissa <[ Lat capsa (Lat capsa 
gives Ft. chasse.). Capsa is derived by Korting {Etymdl. Worterb. 
d. fre. Sprache) from an earlier *caa». To judge by the examples 
from Amyot (f 1593) quoted in Littr^ and the examples of 
EngL cash quoted above, Fr. caisse is old enough to have been 
the source of the EngL word. (Deriv. cashier = 'one who has 
charge of the cash'. — Skeat^ Etymci. Dicty. Of. N. E. 2)., which 
derives cashier directiy from F. caissier.) 

6* 
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t) Anguuhj sbs. (M. K angui8(8)ej angaiae, anffuy(8)8e, angus{se\ 
anguyeh(ey angwid^ angwy8{8^\ anguy{8)8h(ej angt€M(e, anguish) 
<; O. R anguissey angaisse (Ft. angaissa, It angcscia) = 'the 
sensation of choking' <[ Lat angustia = 'a tightness' <; an^us^ 
= 'narrow*. 

Anguishj yb. (M. R a9i^ii«(5)90, anguysche, angwi{s)che, cMghysshe, 
anguish) < O. P. anguissie^, angaissie^ < Lat angustiare < 

g) f iZefeift^y rdysche, -lesicjhe, ralesche, obs. form of rdease, 
-lessej Aece <; 0. R reUsser (12th c.) relais${i)ier (var. of rddcher) 
<; Lat relaxare = 'to relax'. 

h) Famisft, sbs. (M. R wmiscA) <[ F. vernis (Deriv. vernisser) 
= It vemice, vemicare^ verniciarCj of doubtful origin, but cf. the 
MGK. fiegvUrj (Skeat, Etymol Didy.). 

Vamishj vb. < R iwmisscr < sbs. vernis. Century Didy. 
(Of. Skeat, Etymol. Didy., who derives th^ verb from the 
Engl, sbs.) 

i) Frush (M. R frus{8)hej frus(s)ch(e, fruyshe, froche, frush) 
= 'to strike violently* <:;0. F. fruissier, froissier (Mod. Fr. froisser) 
<[ Pop. Lat. *frustiare «= 'to shiver to pieces* < Lat frustare. 

The origin of the s sound in these words is to be sought 
for ultimately in the palatal of their Lat originals: Jc in -iscere^ 
exire, crusdre^ coxinum, *caxa] tj in "^frustiare. The devel- 
opment in the intermediate stage, French to English, offers 
a direct parallel to that of the inchoative verbs. Just as we 
have Engl, finish for Francien-French finis, abash for ahais, so 
we have EngL ish for Francien-French iss, crush for cruis, cushion 
for cuissin, cash for caisse (accepting caisse or a dial var. of 
it, instead of casse, as the source of the Engl, word), anguish 
for anguisse, releische for relesser, relaiss{i)ier, varnish for vernis 
and frush for fruissier.^) 



^) In bushel and usher the palatal spirant S may have been 
developed by the presence of a j in the French suffix. (Only substantiyal 
suffixes come under consideration, as the intin. suffix -ier was not taken 
over into Englih.) But it seems more likely that these words also belong 
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IL The palatal spirant is due to analogy. This is the case 
in ptisJ^ quash = 'to bring to nothing', &rusA = *to rush with 
forced and casiiier = *to dismiss from service*. 

1. Push (M. R pusse, puste, posshe(n, pustfshe, pushe, pawdie) 
< O. F. pousser <^ polser, paulser <; Lat pulsare^ freq. oipdUre 
= 'to drive*, T)eat*. 

2. Quash (M. R guasse^ quasche) = 1. 'to annul*, 'bring to 
nothing* < O. F. gwasser = casser = 'to annul* < Late Lat 
cassare (Med. Lat quassdre) < cassus = 'null*, 'void*; 2. 'to break 
in pieces* < O. P. gwa^scr, cosher < Lat quassare^ freq. of 

3. Brush (M. E. 6rMScA«(n, hrusshe) = 1. 'to rush with force*, 
2. 'to drive with a rush*, 3. 'to burst away with a rush*, 4. 'to 
move briskly by, through, or against anything*. (Deriv. irusft, 
M. E. brusche = 'a forcible rush*) < O. F. brosser. (Also it could 
be of onomatopoBtic origin.) 

4. Cashier (M. E. casseiTy -ir, -«cr(c, -^re, casseer{e, casheer{ej 
'iere, -ieere^ -er^c, caszier^ cosier y cockier = 'to dismiss from ser- 
vice* < Fr. casser. — Skeat, Etymoi. Dicty., quoting Hexham. 
(Of. N.E.D., which derives Engl, cashier from Mem. or Du. 
casser-en <] Fr. casser.) Fr. casser is from Lat. quassare = 'to shatter*, 
ace. to Cotgrave, freq. of quatere = 'to shake* (which in Late Lat 
annexed the senses of Lat cassare = 'to bring to nothing* < 
Lat. cassus = 'empty*). 

Upon the inorganic « in push the N. E. D. remarks: — "with 
palatalization of s (cf. brushy cuish^ quash, with F. brosse, cuisse, 
cassery\ Skeat> Etymoi. Dicty., says: "At a later time puss be- 
to the preceding group, where the f sound had been abready developed in 
French by a following k or tj. 

Bushel (M. E. boyschely buyschel = 'a measure' < 0. F. hatssiel, -e{, 
huissiel, — N, E. D. Hatzf.'Darmst derives 0. F. baissel from Pop. Lat. 
*buocitfUwn over the intermediate stage *hoc8iel. For the derivations of 
Diez (poissiel is the dim. of baiste) and Du Gauge {boiasd is the dim. of 
O. F. boise = Med. Lat. buza, buta = 'a butf, cf . N. E. D. 

Usher (M. B. uschere) = *a doorkeeper^ < O. F. uissier, ussier, usser 
(Godefroy cites also uxiers, uscier, wiscier) < Lat. *9stiarius. 
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came puih by change of doable « to «h, as in a$igui8h from 
m^uisiej bnttk from R bnmey embdIiUh from F. embeliss Ac"" 

The inorganic I in piuh and {tiosft and perhaps also in 
brush and eoAier is more probably the result simply of the 
analogical inflaence of the extended verbs, which was made 
possible by the similarity of the final stem consonants in certain 
forms of the French originals: namely, the imperf. ind. — 
pausseiey guasseiey broeseiej casseie : femsseic] the pr. conj. — pausse, 
^pMSBBj etc.: fenisse; pr. p. —paussant : fenissant; and the plural 
of the pres. ind. and the imperative. When these verbs were 
taken over into England, they followed the development of the 
extended verbs, — i. e., the final consonant of their stems bceame 
hard 8 [ss] in the North (and probably in Gloucestershire and 
Kent) and i elsewhere, following the analogy of the final con- 
sonant of the extended stems of the extended verbs. ^) 

In the case of brush and cashier the result of the analogical 
process was materially forwarded, if not entirely effected, by the 
presence of brush = 'sweep' (more especially in its figurative 
uses Weep away*, 'sweep by') and ccwA = 'a money chest*, 
'money*. 

^) For farther instances of the analogical inflaence that the extended 
verbs wielded, cf. Fart Second of this investigation, Ch. II. 
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Appendix IL 

Chaucer's Voiceless s Form {ice) of the Inchoaflve Sufllx. 

The limit placed up on the collection of farther material 
(cf. Introduction, p. 2.) restricts to a conjecture, a treatment of 
the voiceless 8 form of the inchoative suffix found in Chaucer. 
Ten Brink notes the form referred to, as occurring chiefly in 
rhyme, ^) — p. e., accomplice (= 'accomplish*), dierice (= 'cherish*), 
uxirice (= Varish') rhyming with office^ vicCj (werice, etc.; and 
he puts the question whether the voiceless 8 form is the result 
of influence by the French -iw (voiceless 8) form of the suffix 
or a further development of the original English form, which 
was -ish [-ti]-^ The results of the foregoing chapters offer an 
explanation: the form in question is no other than the voiceless 
8 form of the suffix — the form found in the Northern, Kentish, 
and Gloucestershire -i88 zones. Chaucer adopted it for rhyming 
purposes. He could have picked it up directiy from natives 
speaking the dialects of these zones or indirectiy from literary 



^) In this alao, he was imitated by his followers, — p. e., chevice 
{«= 'ehevish'): toitnesSj Occleve, Ifwrule, 1. 282. 

s) *<Die Verba auf -mco, wenigstens einige derselben, kennen bei 
Chaucer aber auch eine Form mit korzem tonloseir 9, deren er sich vor- 
zngsweise im Beime bedient; so kommen in den G. T. accomplice^ cherice, 
ioarice (altfrz. garir, waHr) im Beime auf office vice, averice ii.b.w. vor. Es 
fragt sich, ob hier die jtingere franzosische Gestaltung des betreffenden 
i^Lantes eingewirkt hat, oder ob eine abweichende Entwicklung der Ghrund- 
form vorliegt.'* Chawier^s Spracke und Verskunstf § 112 fl. 
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mouments written in the same; for he had ample opportunity 
to do either. Parallels to his writing — with c — of the suffix 
are furnished by M. E. naurice^)^ (Mod. Engl, 'nourish') and 
r^aicCj^) beside re^oish, (Mod. EngL 'rejoice'. — the sole survival 
of the voiceless s form in English. Cf. p. 63.) 



^) Gf. r^oiee and nourish in Part Second, Gh. I, § 3 a, of this investi- 
gation. 
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Part Second. 
The French -ir CoDJugation in Middle English. 

I. French "Simple" and ''Extended" Verbs. 

The French conjugation in -ir falls into two classes: 1. It 
corresponds to the Latin yerbs in -ire (the IV conjugation), in- 
cluding also many Latin e yerbs and some Germanic deriyatiyes; 
2. It corresponds to the Latin inchoative conjugation, also in- 
cluding Latin e yerbs and Germanic derivatiyes. 

The second class corresponds to the Latin inchoative con* 
jugation in a formal sense only. The inchoative meaning, already 
failing in Latin, died out before the time of the earliest French 
monuments — as has appeared in the treatment of the suffix — 
leaving the suffix a meaningless sign. There is, then, no longer 
a semantic side to this question. From the point of view of 
the suffix: -ir verbs are not either inchoative or non-inchoative, 
they are merely verbs with the suffix or without it, — to employ 
shorter terms already in use, they are either extended or simple. 

The cleavage between these two classes in France, however, 
is not a clean one. The suffix continued to make conquests 
among the non-inchoative derivatives until it converted by far 
the larger number of non-suffixed verbs into suffixed verbs. But 
these conquests were not always complete. In many verbs there 
are simple forms side by side with the later suffixed forms, so 
that an -ir verb may be either simple or extended, or it may 
have both simple and extended forms. Briefly sketched, this 
was the situation in French (and despite the leveling that has 
taken place in favor of extended verbs, it still is the situation). 

To follow the process of transplantation into English, we 
must be in a position to answer the following questions: 1. Are 
the EngL forms of -ir verbs determined by their Fr. forms at 
the time of transplantation ; or are these verbs taken over either 
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as simple or as extended verbs regardless of their previous con- 
dition in French? 2. Do the extended yerbs increase at the 
expense of the simple and of the -€r verbs, as in French; or do 
they recede?*) 

Let us consider the -tr verbs in the following order: firsts 
the simple verbs; secondly, the extended verbs; lastly, verbs 
having both simple and extended forms. (The EngL compounds 
and extended forms having other than Er. Sources are 
bracketed. The first occurrences of those verbs that appear in 
our monuments are placed in foot-notes.) 

1. Simple Verbs. 

French simple verbs always remain simple verbs in English. 

abstain^) < astenir, G; appertain < apartenir, apertenir^ O; 
etmtain*) <[ cofUewiry G {precantain <^ the preceding); detain 
<idetemry G (beside detenery^) Q);enlertam < entretenir, G (reenter- 
tain <C the prec); maintain *) <C maintainir, G ; obtain <^ obtenir, 
G {reobtain < the prec.) ; pertain < parteniTy G; retain < retenir, 
G; sustain •) < suOeniry G (beside sustener, ') N. E. D); accoward 
<C acceuardir < a+couardy L ; accur{rey\' = 'run to', *run together*, 

^) For the extended or non-extended nature of a verb in Fr., the 
author has had to rely upon the admirable work of Risop, already qaoted, 
and upon the dictionaries of Godefroy and of Littr^. The initial letters 
of these authorities after each verb will show how much this dissertation 
18 indebted to them. Of course they do not represent the exact state of 
affairs in O. F. — not even for literary times, — because in the many 
instances where Godefroy and Littre are used for words that Bisop does 
not include, we have no means of knowing how far their examples cover 
the field. So only the state of affairs in literary times is represented, — 
and that no more than approximately. 

•) 1370--80: Propr. SS., p. 317 1. 85 — ahstene, inf. 14th: R. R. H., 
Poems, Univ. Obr. Dd V 64, p. 73, No. V — dbstene, inf. 

») 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 108 1. 61 — conieini, inf. 13—10/10: Songs 
Harl. (2263), Polit. Lieder, IV 1. 46 — countene, inf. 

*) detener, 1292: Britton, I v. § 3. 

*) 13-2/4: 0. and N., Cal., 1. 769 — manteine, inf. 

^ 13—10/10: Marina, 1. 49 — susteined, p. p. 

^) No instances of sustener in G. or in L. 
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*ineet'< accowrir<^ *accaurreir, accaurrairy G; assail ^) < assaillirf 
E (aversaUf = 'oyerthrow' < saU, aphetic of assail. Of. Pr. 
sursaUlir = leap upon*); wersaU = 1. *to roof or ceil oyer\ 
2. 'to lay stones or bricks so that each stone projects over that 
on which it rests' <C over-^-saiUir^); convene <[ co(n)vemry G 
(reconvene < the prec Of. Pr. reconvenir) ; contravene •< contravenir ; 
subvene<^8uilwenir,Q;survene'f<Zsurvenir; discover^ <^descovrir, 
E (beside descovcTj*) G) (prediscaver =» 'discoyer beforehand* 

< discover; rediscover < discover); jrroin-j-*) = *to grunt* 

< gron(h)ir, G (beside gron(h)er,^) G); faU^ < faiOir, E; 
^ail ®) = 'fail* (emphatic prefix) < defaUlir; offer •) (= 1. 'present 
as sacrifice to God* <C Ags. c#rian < Lat offerre) = 2. 'present 
as a gift* <C O. P. o/fWr = 'present as a gift* < Lat offerre 
(beside O. N. P. offrer = 'present as a gift* < Lat. fljferrc, 
N. E. D. ; (reoffer <; offer = 'present as a gift) ; recoil ^®) = 'gather 

») 13—1/2: Hali. Meidenh., L 47 — asaUge, inf. 

') The ilT. JS7. 2>. hesitates to derive oversail in sense 1 from miUir, 
on the ground that the sense connects it with the verb ceil. It seems 
probable that in bosh sense 1 and sense 2 oversaU is a technical bnilding 
term derived from saiUir, This view is supported by the parallel in form 
between aversaU, which is simple, and saiUir, which according to Bisop, 
p. 104, preserved the simple form only as 'terme d*architecture, 

•) 1860: Wm. of Pal., L 3192 — dest^uer, inf. 

«) deseouwoit: 1552 — Du VtOarB Mem, HI an 1552. Before 1472 — 
Wavrin, Anc, Ckron. d^Englet, p. 210. Date? — Lariv,, Nuicts III, II. 

») 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp., 1. 13590 — groxgned, pt. 3 pi. 

^) grongeroU: End of 12th. — Elie de St, OiUes, 1. 930. G. gives -er 
variants as late as Bonsard. 

') 13—3/4: Lay., Otho., 1. 2938 — faiOede, pt. 3 sg. 18—2/2: FI. and 
Blfl., Univ. Obr., 1. 386 — failef, ps. 3 sg.; K. Horn, Univ. Cbr., 1. 638 — 
faiUe, inf. ; 4 me. geistl. Ged., 2 1. 48 — faiUet, ps. 3 sg. 13th : A. R., 1. 228 — 
udlse, ps. 3 8g.; 1. 404 — faiUde, pt. 3 sg. 

«) 1340: Ayenb., p. 33 — drfayled, p.p. 

*) The second meaning, ^'present as a gift", was a comparatively 
late graft from the Fr. Throughoat its many occarrences o/fer = 'present 
as sacrifice to God', from the earliest monuments to those of the 3rd decade 
of the 14th c. In these latter the scond meaning, 'to present as a gift in 
general', occurs. The first instance I have is in B. of G., Ghr. I, Cal. 
(also in MS. Harl.), 1. 10460 — ofrede, pt. 3 sg. 

i«) 13th: A. E., 1. 294 — recoilen (trans.), inf. 
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around' <C recueUir, recaUlir, R (beside recoiUer ^) R^ G); repetU^ 
< rcpwrfir,') R; 5ccn^ < ^enMr < Lat sentire, G, L (os^ien^ 
<; Lat sentire, N. E. D.; dissent < Lat dissentire, N. E. D.); 
{;on5en^^)<Cco9i50n^tr, cansenUr, G,L; eiwew^*) = 'assent', 'consent', 
Q]resent<^resentir, Q, Jj; served <^servir<:iservire,'R\ deserve^ 
<C deservir, G (disdeserve < the prec; mwdcs^n?^ < deserve; 
undeserve < deserve; misserve') = 1. 'serve badly' < messervir 
(= 2. 'deprive of the services of < serve; ofserve-f^) = 
'deserve' < serve, perhaps after desservir, — both prefixes 
having the same force); suffer ^^) = 1. 'endure', 2. 'permit' 

^) An infinitive in -er arose by analogy to the future, where e was 
introduced as a supporting vowel: p. e.^ reoAUiermt Men, de Beims 
(before 1260), § 113, Wailly, G. Of. R, pp. 68-60. 

•) 1290: Kindh. Jesu, Laud, 1. 1103 — repent, inf. 

') Godefroy hypothecates an inf. repenter, basing it on a fut. r^Mnterant 
found in Trad, du XIII 8. d'une Charte de 1196. Carte du Val 8t Lambert-, 
fiichel. 10176, P 30^. This future rests on the contracted form repentrai, 
and it arose by analogy to — re verbs that sometimes introduced 
secondary e into the future, — p. e., venderai on vendrai, Cf. B., p. 56. 

*) 13th: A. R., 1. 272 — kunsenten, inf. 

») 1290: E. S-B. Legdy., p. 280 1. 83 — ensenH, inf. 

*) Serve, like offer, probably entered English through the doors of the 
church, in the meaning Ho serve God', the meaning which prevails among 
the earlier instances of this, the most frequently appearing -tr verb. As far 
as our monuments are concerned, however, the meaning 'serve an overlord or 
an equal' appears equally early, as p. e., 13 — 2/4: O. and N., Oal. (also in 
MS. Jesus), 1. 1579 — seruep, ps. 3 sg., means 'serve an equal'. The 
only earlier occurrence in our monuments is in a religious poem of the last 
quarter of the 12th c. — The Poema Morale: MS. Lamb., 13—2/4 (also in 
MS. Trin.), 1. 321 — seruedet pt. Here the meaning is 'to serve God'. Li 
K. Horn, Univ. Cbr. (13—2/2), 1. 234, serve occurs with the meaning 
'serve a superior'. 

') 14—1/2: Purg. Patr., Egtn., 1. 642 — deaervi, inf. 

^ 1340: Ayenb., p. 20 — misserued, p. p. Ab. 1370: Charter, Abbey of 
the h. Ghost, Laud (also in MS. Vern.), p. 338 — myasenied, p. p. 

•) 12—2/2: 0. E.H., Lamb., XXIH 1. 215 — ofseruunge, vbl. sbs.; 
XXIII 1. 215 — unofserued, p. p. 

»«) 13—3/4: Lay., Otho., 1. 24856 — soffri, inf.; S. Brendan, Ashm., 
1. 372 — soffri, inf. 13—2/2: Vind. Salv., 1. 308 — suffred, pt. 3 pi. Like 
off'er and serve, suffer at first was probably an ecclesiastical word, used 
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<; souffrir, ^) R {outmffer = 'surpass in suffering' < the prec); 
ish-^y is5-j-«)^ 'go out', 'issue' <C issir\^ crush^) < erwi8{s)ir, 
crois{8)ir. ^) In the last two verbs the stem endings in the^ Er. 
originals undergo the same deyelopment into English as does the 
inchoative suffix in the extended stems of extended verbs. Cf. 
this investigation, pp. 67 and 68. 

We have no instance of a simple verb becoming extended. 
As a body simple verbs remain simple in English. 

2. Extended Verbs. 

a) Extended Verbs without Variants. 

a) French Verbs with Extended Forms that become Extended 
Verbs in English. 

aboli^ < dboUr, G; banish^) < han(n)ir, L (rebanish < the 
prec.')); cherish^ < cherir <C cher, adj., G; demolish <^ demoUr, 
Q {redemdlish < the prec. Cf . Fr. redemolir) ; dvBfumish < desfowmir, 
L; perfurnish < parfoumir, L; disgamish < desgamir, L; 
regamish < regamiry G; embellish ®) < embeUir < en + bel, adj., 

Btrictly in the sense of 'suffer for God'. This is indicated by the over- 
whelming number of occurrences with the meaning 'suffer martyrdom' 
in the earlier monuments. 

^) There and extended forms of souffrir, but they are only in the 
Poitvan dialect. Of. E.., p. 115. 

«) Ab. 1350: R. of B., Ohr. I, Lamb., 1. 3466 — issedm, pt. 3 pi. 1360: 
Wm. of Pal., 1. 3789 — Iced, pt. 3 pL 

') issir remained pure because the stem ending already gave to the 
verb the appearance of an ext. verb. This similarity was destroyed when 
the initial i was replaced by « < w, as in Mod. Fr. remsir, reussiss. Of. 
R., p. 106. 

*) 1310: Havelok, 1. 1992 — alto-cruhssef irif. = 'crush to pieces'. 

•) crui8{8)ir, croi8{8)ir remained simple probably for the same reason 
that Usir did. 

•) 14—2/2: M. P., XLVII 1. 490 — banischt, p. p. 

') Ootgrave gives reibannir. Of. N. E. D. 

•) 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp., 1. 12174 — cherising, ps. p.; R. of B., Ohr. I, 
Lamb., 1. 8758 — clieriached, pt. 3 sg. 

•) (1377—99) 15th.: Gawain, 1. 1034 — enhelyse, inf. 
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G (reemMlM < the prec); flourM^) < fhrir, L {enflourM 

< the prec; outflaurM < flaurM; overfUmrish < /loiirM; 
reflaurM < fhurish ")); /tvmts&f = Vaver* < fremir < Pop. Lat 
fremtre < 0. L. frem^, G ; furbi^ •) < fourbir < Teut furljan, 
G (r^urftiifc <the prec.); firfadwAf = *to bark* <pWtr < Med. 
Lat srZa«irc, G; honish^) = 'to 'disgrace* < honir < O. BL G. 
Mnen, G; fati^uwA *) <[ {(ifi^tiir<; *langutre <[ {oft^m^ra <[ lofijirties- 
oer^, G; muni^f == 'fortify' < mtmtr, L; perish^) <C peritf E; 
disperishf = 'perish' < cfajpertr; pleniA < |ilmtr ') < i pl^n-y 
G (dispfenisA, Scotch, = 'disfumish' < the prec; expkmsk 
<[ plenM); rq)Zcn«A*) < rq>2efitry G; poUsh^) <[ jpoJiTy G, L 
{expoliA = 'polish exquisitely', assimilated from expoiUe] inter-- 
potish'l' = 'polish here and there' <C polish -, repolish < |>oZi«>; 
unpolish < poKsA); poverish = 'impoyerish' < j>o(w)t»rir, ^®) G; 
jpttnt^A^^) < jHmir, G, L (ouerptmisA <[ the prec; r^punisft 

< punish); tarnish < <emtr •< teme = 'dull', adj. < O. H. G. 
tamiy G, L; vanquish < w(»)ti2iifV (Mod. Pr. tmncre), E^ L; 
(Hmi;anjtiis& = 'yanqnish' <i eanvainquir (Mod. Er. canvaincre) B^ L. 

/J) French Verbs with Extended Forms that become Simple 
Verbs in English. 

applaud <i applaudir, L; appall^*) <i apdUir^ yariant of 

*) 14—1/2: B. 0. de L., Auch., 1. 1845 (100) — yfioriat, p. p. 

*) A possible source is reflorir. 

*) 14—2/2: 12 Profits, p. 60 — furblisshand, pa. p. 

^) 14—2/2: A. and M., Aach., I. 9205 — httnist, p. p. 

ft) Ab. 1S50: B. of B, Chr.I, Lamb., 1. 8966 — languisched, pt. 3 sg. 
1860 : E. E. Psalter, Add., Ps. 87 ys. 9 — languiased, pt. 3 pi. 14th. : B. B. H., 
Epistles, p. 32 -r- languytch, ps. 1 sg. 

•) End of 13th.: 0. Kent. Serm., p. 32 — perisset, ps. 1 pi. 

^ The single instance giyen by G. could belong as well to a simple 
as to an ext. verb. The examples of replenir^ however, show ext. forms. 

«) (14-2/2) 15—1/2: B. B. fl., P. C, flarl., 1. 8908 - repknyst, vbl. adj. 

•) 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp., 1. 9887 --polisL p.p. 14th.: B. B. H. Epistles, 
p. 23 — polysyng^ vbl. adj. 

^®) The single instance given by G. could belong as well to a simple 
as to an ext. verb. 

") End of 13th.: Vind. Salv., 1. 1962 — unpunysBhed, vbl. a^j. 

") Before 1360: Wm. of Sh. p. 87 1. 32 — a-ppalep, ps. 3 sg. 
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apaZir<C? (paK, aphetic of oppoK); ilanch^) = T)lench', 'flinch* 
<; blanchir <[ Med. Lat Uancus^ of Teut origin, G; blank = 
Vhitetf, 'render yoid*, 'frustrate' < O. N. R blanquir, «) N. E D., 
G; < disobey < desobeir, G; endolour < endolarir, L; endiikef 
= 'sweeten', 'perfume* < endoulcir <; en + daulce, adj., G; 
farce, farsj = 'stuff in cooking', 'stuff < famr, G, L (interfarce 
= 'stuff in between' <C the prec); enforce = 'stuff with 
forcemeat' <C enfarsiry G, L; ^noA = 'to spread out* (Of. 
flctf^ff^) <C flanchir, variant of fiechir, G; ^tigre = 'flanch' < 
flangir, variant of flanchir, G; /feccAef •) = 'to bend' (Of. flinch) 
< flechir, G; ^wic* = 'flecche' < flinchir, flenchir, variants of 
flechir, G; mute = 'pass excrement', — said of birds < esmi«e^ir, 
esmetUir, perhaps < Teut smelt-, G; gucrf = 'strike down' < 
gt«a(i)tfr < coadus, G ((wergwo^ = 'overfill, glut' < the prec); 
reune = 'reunite' < reunir, L; ^rat^es^-j* < travesttr, L; vome 
= 'to vomit' < rowir, L. 

The stems of blanch, flanch, flinch, flecche end in a sound 
so similar to that of the i form of the suffix that we might 
suppose a process akin to dissimilation took place. Blanchish, 
flanchish, etc. sound awkward to English ears and would hardly 
survive in English speech. Flange became simple in analogy to 
flanch. The simple form, blank = 'render void*, as opposed 
to an extended blankish, had the analogical support of the adj. 
blank in the sense of "empty, void", and the noun blank in the 
sense of "a void". Endolour had the analogical support of the 
noun dolour. Disobey and travest were supported by obey and 
vest. Applaud, appall, endulce, farce, enfarce, mute, quat, reune, 
vome, of which only the first two survived, may be regarded 
as the few -ir verbs having only extended forms that became 
simple. 

y) French Verbs with Extended Forms that give both 
Simple and Extended Verbs in English. 

I) 1370-80: P. P., A, Vera., VI 1. 10 — Blenchen, inf. 14—2/2: Tris- 
trem, Auch., 1. 2779 — bleynt, ps. 3 sg. 

*) G. gives a p. p. hlanquis uuder blanchir, 
•) 1340: Ayenb., 1. 253 — flechchi, inf. 
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abash^) and egftayf < e{s)bair < bahly G; burnish^) aad 
bumen-f < bumir, variant of brunir, G; enncbUsh-f and ennoj^fe 

< ennoUir <^ en -}- noble, adj., G; enm&i88%« and envayef (= 'in- 
vade') < ^twWr, G; farbanish^^) and /brfton-j-*) (= 'banish') 

< forbannir < /or + bannir, G; furnish and /wrwey -j- *) < fomir, 
fumir < O. H. G. frumjan, G, L {refurnish «< the prec; under- 
furnish < furnish; unfwmish <! /"wmisA); jKiIisAf and poi^*) 
(«a 'become or render pale') <; i)aKr, G; rovwA') and rawf, 
Scotch, < ravir < Pop. Lat "^rapire •< rapere^ G ; relinquish and 
rrfiw^jfue <^ rcKwg'wir (Mod. Fr. relinquer) G; stabUsh^) and 
5to6fe-j-*) (= 'establish') < establir, G; establish and es^oftfef 
<^ estabUr, G (preestablish < establish; reestabli^ < establish; 
unestdblish < esUMish) ; Waish^ ^^) and ^ray f ^^) (= 'betray') < ^rair 
<; tradiref <; ^ader«, G, L; fe^raisAf ^*) and betray ^^) < ^a*r, 

< ^rodirc-f- <; tradere, L; warwisAf, **) flrami^A, ^*) = 'provide', 
'furnish', fequip', and wamen-^^^) = 'furnish with men, arms, 

1) End of 13th.: Vind. Salv., 1. 217 — dbashyd, pt. 3 sg. 

•) Ab. 1360: R. of B., Ohr. I, Lamb., 1. 10029 — ybumuscht, p. p. 

«) 14—2/2: B. of H., Auch., 1. 4309 — forhanniiste, vbl. adj. 

*) 13—2/4: O. and N., Oal. (also in MS. Jesus, Oxf., 13—2^), 1. 1093 
— for-bofiney inf. (The sole occurrence.) 

*) Ab. 1350 : Rich. 0. de L., Oaius, 1. 6617 — fumeye, imper. 

•) (1377-99) 16th.: E. E. Allit. P., Pearl, 1. 1004 — pah, inf. 

') 1320-30: R. of G., Chr., Oal, 1. 4001 — rauisset, ps. 2 sg. 

8) (14—4/4) 1360: E. E. Psalter, Add., Ps. 2 vs. 6 — stablyst, p. p. 

•) 1307—27: Ohr. of Engl., 1. 310 — stablede, pt. 3 sg. 
*») 1360: Wm. of Pal., 11. 2076, 4769 — iraysted, p. p. Ab. 1360: R. of 
B., Chr. J, Lamb., 1. 6459 — trayscht, p. p. 

") 1308-18: Kildare Ged., p. 108 1. 83 — traiid, pt. 3 sg. 

») 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp., 1. 16272 — hetrais, inf. Ab. 14—1/2: R. of 
B., Chr. I, Lamb., 1. 6061 — hitraischt, p. p. 

") 13—3/4: Lay, Otho, 1. 8923 — hi-traie, inf. 

^ r360: E. E. Psalter, Add., Ps. 69 vs. 10 — waraist, vbl. adj.; Wm. 
of Pal., 1. 1083 — toarnished, vbl. adj. Ab. 1360: R. of B., Ohr. I, Lamb., 
1. 7911 — warnyschtj pfc. 3 sg. 

") (1377—99) 16th. : E. E. Allit. P., Cleanness, 1. 137 — un-gamyst, p. p. 

^•) uoarnen is not given by the Century Dict*y. The following is its 
sole occurrence. 14th. : E. E. Psalter, Trin. Dubl, Ps. 69 V8. 10 "who shall 
lade me in-to a cite y warny d (M.S. Add. has warnist), & who sLall lade me in-to 
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and provisions' < garnir, wamir <; MeA Lat g{u)armre < O. 
H. G. tmmon, G {ingarnisk^ < garnish ^)). 

The following simple forms were given off beside the extended 
ones: eAayj bumen, ennoble, envaye, forhan, fwmey^ pale, rave^ 
stable, estable, tray, betray, warnen. The extended form surviyes 
— wherever either form survives — except in the case of enndbh 
and fole, and bet/ray. Ennoble and pale had the analogical 
support of the adjectives ncbU < Fr. noble and pale •< Fr. paUe, 
paie. The survival of betray over betraish is a solution of the 
vowel situation brought about by the addition of a suffix beginning 
with a vowel to a stem ending with a vowel. The forms aba^h, 
ijibe^h, rejo^h, and betraish give way eventually to the synco- 
pated form, as in the case of abash (Of. this investigation, 
p. 67); or to the form with a diphthong, as in the case of 
r(ijoice\ or to a simple form, as in the case of obey and betray. 

b) Extended Verbs with -er Variants. 

a) The French Verbs with Extended Forms give Extended, 
the -cr Variants, Simple Verbs, in English. 

affeeblishf = /enfeeble' < afdiir^) <; feble, adj., beside 
a/feeble f < afeblier^) < fMe, adj.; enfed>Ushf <; enfdilir,^) G, 
beside enfeeble <:i enfeblier,^) G; antew^isAf •) = T)ring to nought' 

ydmne?" The soorce of the E. E. Psalter is the Vnlgate Bible, — cf. 
Bibliography. The earliest edition available to me was printed at Nuremberg 
in 1479. Biblia Sacra Versionia Yulgata, cum Epistola Santola SancH 
JBxeronymi, This reads : ''quis dedacet me in civitate munita, etc." Evidently, 
warnen in the quotation above, means 'to garrison, to supply with men, 
arms and provisions', which is one of the meanings of garnish, wamish. 
^) A possible source is engamir, 
*) afehli: 1188 — Flonmont, B. N., 1. 16101, f» 91\ 
*) affoibla: 1188—1200 — ParUmopeus, Richel. 19152, f» 166^ 
*) enfiebli: 13-2/2 — Pierre d'Ahemun, Secri de Secrez, Bichel., 25407, 
£• 191 •. 

^) Gr. hypothecates an inf. enfeblier, enflebier, which he bases on the 
following, found in Oresme (tl382) PdiHq., i^ 186% Edn. 1489: ^'L'ame 
sensitive laquelle est enfeblie'' and ''Q^ue Fenne enflebie la Iqy". The N. E.D. 
derives enfeeble from enfehlir. It must be admitted that G.'s hypothetical 
-er form is not established by only two examples. 

•) Ab. 1400 : P. P., a, Vesp., XX 1. 267 — anentesch, inf. Of. Note 4 below. 
Booker, SnfOz *iM, 6 
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•< aniefitir ^) < a + nienl < wee + entem, G, beside anienief •) 

< onienfer •) <C « + w^w*, etc^ G ; ftaiiKrt == 'aatoniah 

< ad + tcdbum, G, beside oJaorj- <NornL abauber^); bhndiOi^ 

< Wandtr,') G; beside blandf^) < blander •) G; cfcmsftf *•) 
=« 'attain an end' < dimr") < cft^f, sba, G, beside eheve^*) 
Bs 1. 'attain an end', 2. ^ring to an end'. (Aphetic of achieve 

< achever) < dkcwer*') < cfc^, sba; eftipcwerMA < empav{e)rir 
<; pot^re, adj., G, beside empaverf < eiiij»»(c)rrT,**) G (impooerigh 
b^de tmixwerf , later forms of empaverish and emptwer) ; esc&imftf' 
=■ 'clear up' < esdarir^^) < L. L. *excltrare •< c{aru9 beside 
eselaref <[ esclarer ^») (Mod Fr. Mairer < esrelsrorv < c7arM9, G ; 
esfafjpisAf < esUargir < e» + far$re, adj., G, beside estor^re-j- 

< eslarger^^) < CJ + torpe, G; /«m«*i') < fimr < /tmrc, E, 

") anxmHri 1188—1200 — Partanopeus, 6714. 

») Ab. 1400: P. P., 0., PhiUip^ XX 1. 267 — anyenU, inf. Of. Note 2 
above. 

*) anienteg < anient: 12—8/4 — Ben. D. de Norm., Miehel, 11 1 6093. 

«) 9>a6au&M9oiC Original, ab. 1200 — Athi$, fiichel. 375, f^ 139«. 

*) Of. JV. E, D, There are no instances of an ahavher in G. or L. 

•) 1290: E. S-£. Legdy., p. 97 1. 165 — hlaundisingey ybl. sbs. 

') Uandi9t < Wandtr: 12-^/4 — Bm. D. de Norm., Michel, 11 1. 16812. 

») 1340: Ayenb., p. 75 — blending, ps. p. Before 1860: Wm. of Sh., 
p. 71 1. 2028 — bUmdep, ps. 3 pi. 

•) blanda: 1288 — Benart le Nouvel, Meon, ]. 2929. The N.KD. 
derives bland from blandir, 

»«) 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp.: L 6409 — cheue$, imper. 2 sg.; L 8329. — 
cheuiSf inf. 

i>) cAmra: 1174—76 — QatTiier de P. 8te. Max., 7%ede8. Hum., L 4903. 

i«) 1290: E. S-B. Legdy., p. 231 1. 414 — echef, pt. 3 sg. 13^-4/4: 
S. Brendan, Ashm., 1. 408 — scef, pt. 3 sg. 

»») cheve: Bef. 1216 — C^Mrdry, FeUt FUt, Koch, 1. 1176. 
^*) empoveres, p. p. : Slat, d'Edouard III, an II, Goth. BibL Louvre. 
The JV. E, D, derives empaver from empwrir, 
^^) Early and frequent instances given by G. 

^*) G. gives instances of eslargier, -er from Bomaunt d, I. rote (MS. 
Oorsini) from the Bom. dee romans (13—2/2), etc. The N.E.D. dmves 
eslarge from edargir, and alarge from alargir. It is more probable that 
alarge also, comes from an -er variant. G. gives examples of an dUxrger as 
early as J. de Friorat (1284). 

I') 1360: Wm. of Pal. 1. 5398 — finischid, p. p. 
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beside finef^) < finer ^ < Com. Bom. finare < finis^ G 
(perfinishf = 'finish* thoroughly' < finish •)) ; g{u)ari8hf, toarishf 
= *to cure*, Ileal' < g(u)arir, warir < Teut *i«wr;an, G, beside 
gate ! *) — 'take care 1' < S^arc 1 imper. of garer < Teut. *warjan, G; 
Aardiwf •) = 'embolden' < hardir < *ard, adj., G, beside 
ehhard-f < enhardier •) < Aard, adj., G ; replevin f = *to replevy* 
< repkmr'')^ G, beside replef^j repleve\ (= T)ail out', a law 
term) < A. F. repllever^. 

Only 6 of these yerbs remain in English; but these are 
sufficient to indicate that the English derivatiye of the -er by-form 
is of the same sporadic nature as its original. Where it sur- 
yises, it has the analogical support of a corresponding adjective 
— as, feeble^ Fr. feble, — or a closely related yerb — as in the 
case of cJiene^ by analogy to achieve. {Grorel imper. of garer^ 
of course, is an exceptional derivatiye.) On the other hand, 
ilandish (where the surviyal of the simple form by analogy to 
the adjective bland would not have been surprising), empaverish, 



») 14-1/2: 0. M., Veep., 1. 7205 — fin, inf.; 0. M., Royal OolL of 
Phys., 1. 19428 — finid, pt. 3 sg. 

*) fine: 13-1/4 - Anuildas et Ydoine, Bichel. 375 ^ 317 «. 

") Influenoed by par, — perfinir or Med. Lat. perfinire. 

*) In the case of gave, perhaps we have the very source whence the 
Engl, word was taken. The N. E, D, gives three instances of garei the first, 
1353, Urquhart, BaMais I, XXVIL ''He harried therefore upon them so 
rudely without crying ga/re or beware,^* The translator has taken gare out 
of his original. G. gives a passage similar to the one whence the above 
instance was takeu. Rab. Quart., Liv. XLIV: ''Les Papimanes quelques 
jours apres, sanz dire guare, se mirent tous en armes." The last instance 
given by the N,E.D., where the word is used as a simple imperative, 
also has a Fr. forerunner in Rabelais: 1896 — 0. Dick, Ways World, 1. 35: 
"But gare how your secret she gleans." Rab. Quart., Liv. XXXIII; "Guare! 
voy le ci." 

») 1320—30: R. of G., Ohr. I, Cal., 1. 4466 — hardissi, inf. 

•) enhardya: 13—2/2 — J. d' Anton, Chron., Richel. 5082, £• 19 v». 
The N,E.D, derives enhard from enharder. 

') replevissent: 13/14 — Boon de Maience, 1165, A. P. 

•) The N. E. D. gives this form, replevtr, but it derives repUny from 
repUvir. 

6* 
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and finish represent the common surviying form of the Fr. 
original 

/S) The French Verbs with Extended Forms give Extended 
Verbs in English; the -^Variants do not reproduce themselves. 

brandish^) < brandir^) (beside brander),*) G; blemkh*) 

< 6tot(«)»i»r, •) ble{s)mir (beside bl(n{8)mer,^) ble{8)mer\ G, L 
{blende,'') variant of blemish)\ crampwA -|- ®) «= ^become cramped' 

< crampir (beside cramper\^) of Teut origin, G; ddinquish-^ 
= T)e quilty*^^) < deUnquir = ^commeUre un deUt" (beside 
ddinquer^^) with the the same meaning) favorish =» ^to favor' 

< favarir'^) (beside favorer) ;^^) fed>lishf < foibUr,^^) fdilir 
(beside Mod Fr. febhier) < febU, adj., G; fretish\ = T)e 
chilled' (used in passive only) < freidir,^^) froidir (beside 

») 1350: Wm. of Pal., 1. 2322 — brandissende, ps. p. 14th.: B. B. 
Psalter, Trin. Dubl., P«. 7 vs. 13 braundesch^ inf. 

») brandir: Bol, Miiller, 1. 1249; 1188 — FUmmont, Richel. 353, f» 36^ 

^ 6rand«: 1170—1200 — Jbrd. Fantosme, Chron., 1. 968, ap. Michel, D. 
de Norm, III; etc. 

*) 14-2/2: Athelston, 1. bS8 — unhUsmeschyd, vbl. adj. 14th.: R. R. H., 
Epistles, 1 1. 9 — blemysandf p9. p. 

') blesmie: Bol, Miiller, 1. 590. 

•) bUsmad: BoiSj her, de Lincey, p. 289. 

') 1360: Wm. of Pal, 1. 2471 — blenched, p.p. 

*) crampistf ps. ind. 3 8g,^='etre tordW: Date? Senefiance de Vahd, 
Richel. 837, 1^ 127 «. 

•) cramper = 'tordre"\ Date? Fulyot Eleg, de la beUe fiUe, p. 261. 

^®) The N. E, DJ*8 derivation of ddinquish from Lat. delinquere == *fail, 
omit one's duty* is more probable semantically than the derivation given 
above. On the other hand the gap between the meanings 'to commit a 
fault' and *to be gvalty^ was not a difficult one to bridge, and the oppor- 
tunities for borrowing from a French source were more frequent and more 
insistant. 

") delinquent: 28 fevr. 1429, Koisin, ms. LiUe 266, f« 176. 

*•) favorir: 1653 — Negoc. de la France dans le Lav, U, 1. 279, etc 

") favorez: 1413—22 — Stat, de Henri 7, impr. Goth. Bibl. Louvre; 
faveurCf G. 

") flebir: 1188 — Florimont, Richel. 363, f> 24»»; foiblisse: 1294 — 
Coutume de Dijon, Richel. 1. 9873, f» 35 v». 

") froide = refroidir (active): Original, ab. 1200 -- il^w, Richel. 
f> 12611; Date? — MS. Ars. 3312, £• 20V 
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froidiery) <[ freid^ adj., G; perimplish'\ = *to complete* 

< perempUr^) (beside perempler)y^)Q; planish = 'make smooth* 
<; pfewir,*) Mod. Fr. aplanir (beside planer),^) G; tap(p)i8hf^) 
= 'to hide* <C ^pir ') (beside taper), •) G; {untappishf = 'come 
out of hiding* < the prec.). 

y) The French -er Variants giye Simple Verbs in English; 
the Extended Forms do not reproduce themselves. 

a{d)dulcef f a{d)douke'\', a{d)dauce'\' = 'sweeten*, 'soothe* 

< adtdcer^) (beside a{d)d(yulcir) < douce^ adj., G (rfoucef 
= 'sweeten*, aphetic of a{d)dauce)\ aw7e-j-^®) = 'make vile' 

< at?ifer ^ *) (beside Mod. Fr. avilir) ^*X Rom. *admidrc < od + vUis 
«= 'cheap*, G; 6o«7 = 'deUver (goods) in trust* < 6a<(Z)Ker, ^•) 
bai(l)ler (beside ftaiiKr),^') G; bound = 'to recoil* < 6(mdcr, ^*) 
iondier = 'resound', 'make resound* (beside bandir ^*) = 'resound*, 

») /roidtcr = 'se refroidir' : Date? — Athis. MS. St. Petersb. 54, !• b\ 
fro%deni=^refroxd%r (active): Le Grant Herbier Nyverd., i9 88 v*. 

•) parempl%r\ 1305—70 — Est Boileau, Liv. d. Mest, Lespinasse et 
Bonnardot, Ire., p. LXXXI; 13—1/2 — jHbm, Michel, 1. 8888. 

•) paremplfis): 12th. — Destr, de Bome, Grober, 1. 960. 

*) plants = 'aplanir' : 1520 — Palsgrave^ Esclarie, Genin, p. 669. The 
Norm, form is planir. Planer = 'egaler avee la plane' 

^Yplani = 'aplanir': 12—2/2 — Chev. au Lyon, Holland, 1. 3386. 
planier: Bois, Ler. de Lincey, p. 420. 

•) 1370-80: Altengl. Legdn., 1878, p. 70 L 499 — i tapissed, vbl. adj. 

^ thapir = (tamponner\ Wenfermer^ 'se cacher': 13—1/2 — Ham, 
Michel, 1. 3890. 

•) tapee=^ 'tapper', 'arreter\ 'Jeter*, 'donner contri : 12—2/2 — Chrest 
Perceval, 1. 6566. 

*) aduUez: 1172—6 — Ben. D, de Norm., Michel, U 1. 8798; etc. The 
N. E. D, derives adulce from adouh^r, 

!•) 1320-30: fi. of G., Chr. J, Cal., 1. 10179 — avUede, pt. 3 pi. 

") avileri 1172-6 — Ben. D. de Norm,, Andresen, H 1. 8681. 

») aviUiri before 1164 - Chrest, Eric, B. N. 375, f« 7«. 

^^ Early and freqaent instances given by G. 

»*) bonder: Ab. 1223 -^ G. de Coinci, Mir. MS. Soiss., £• 163«: Ab. 
1386 — Oiandos, Prince Noir, Coxe, 1. 1107. bondie: 14—2/2 — Bast, de 
Buiaon, Scheler, 1. 831. 

") In the 15th c, according to the N. E, D., bondir, together with 
rebondir and rebonder, took on the additional meaning Ho recoil' 'spring*. 
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'make resound*), G; rebound = *to recoil* < rebonder^) = 
'resound* (beside rdnrndir^) = 'resound*, 'cause to spurt*, 
'chase away', 'repel*), G; embrmon «=- 'darken* <[ embruner^) 
(beside embrunir), *) Gt; enjoy <C enjoer, enjoier^) (beside enjoir^)\ 
G (reenjoy < the prec); enrich < enricher^) (beside enrichir) < 
richey adj., G; ftanny = 'to neigh* <C Jl^nner ') (beside hennir), G; 
ti?encAen-j-') (from Stratmann-Bradley) = 'kick out* <[ guen- 
ckier •) (beside guenchir) <; O. H. G. wenchan, wetikan, G. 

In these cases the analogical influence of corresponding 
nouns and adjectiyes impelled the English to derive from the -er 
variants. Bail « O. F. bail = 'jurisdiction*), bound ^•) « Engl. vb. ; 
but cf. the Pr. sbs. bond = 'a spring upward*, 14th and 15th cc. 
Hat8frBarmst.'Thom.) and rebound^^) « EngL vb.; but cf. the 
Fr. sbs. rebondy 16th c.) have corresponding nouns. Embrown 

The N. E, D, derives hound from hondvr instead of from bonder^ no doabt 
because instances of the latter with the meaning "to recoiP' were lacking. 
The fact that the compound rebonder had this meaning, however, indicates 
that bonder in this sense also existed. If it did, hound probably came 
from it rather than from its ext. variant. 

^) ^' gives two instances of rebonder, Cf . hound preceding, an d Notes to it. 

•) ehbrune: Date? — Etiocle et Polin,, Richel. 375, P 66^ embruneej 
vbl. adj. — Des Meaures, Eneide, bk. Yll —■ Ed. 1608. In both cases the 
meaning is 'be brown'. 

") embrunir means 'make brown'. The instances are too few to 
restrict enibrunir to the active, embruner to the passive use. It is more 
probable that although instances are lacking, embruner was used transitively 
and that embroton comes from it rather than from embrunirj whence the 
N, E. D. has derived it. 

*) enjoie: 13 — 1/3 — Du chevalier qui fist les cons parler, RicheL 
19152, f« 58^ 

») s'engoissoient: 1237 — Rose, Richel. 1673, f« 23^ 

•) enrichier: 13th. — Cart du Vol. 8t Lambert, Richel. 1. 10176, f« 31«; 
etc. The N. E. D. derives enrich from enrichir, 

') Baixeri Image du Monde, MS. Montp., H., 1. 437, f> 104 v«. 

•) 13th.: A. R., 1. 98. — wenched:, imper. 2 pi. 

•) Guenchier: towards 1250 — Lancelot, MS. Friborg, f® 11»; etc. 

^•) Earliest Engl, occurrence given by N, E, D, is 1553 — Udall, 
Royster D. 

") Earliest Engl, occurrence given by N, E, D, is 1486 — Digby Myster. 
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(Jrouw), cfirieh (rich) < 0. E. rice\ and douce « 0. F. doU) 
have corresponding adjectiyes. Avile could have come only from 
oviler, — as avilir is a later, Mod. Fr^ form. Wenchen, no doubt, 
presents another instance of the dissimilation process noticed in 
the case of flinch, etc. Hinny is supported by whinney (dimin. 
or freq. of whine)^ which has the same meaning although it is not 
of Pr. origin. 

3. Verbs having both Simple and Extended Forms. 

a) The French Simple Forms give Simple; the Extended 
Forms, Extended, in English. 

camplish'i' = 1. 'fiU up', ^fiUV) 2. *accompHsh',*) by the 
side of complef = 'accomplish* < complir^) = 'fill up' (by 
the side of campler^) N. E. D.), R; guerpish = 'to abandon', 
by the side of guerpe < guerpir < 0. L. Prankish werpan, R 
p. 97, G;*) joi${s)en^) = 1. 'rejoice', 2. 'enjoy the use of, by the 
side of jay ') <i(wr ®) < Pop. Lat guadirer\' < gaud^re, (overjoy 

') Among the eight instances of compliah given by the N, E, D., is one 
with the meaning of the Fr. original, *fill up*. The instance is almost 
A play on the words complish and accfmiplish. Merlin (1450), IV, 1. 61. 
^who shall fulfille the place that is voyde ... he that shall a-complysshe 
that sete must also complysshe the voyde place at the table that Joseph 
made", i. e. : ''who shall occupy (Cf . N. E. D, — fulfil^ meaning No. 4) the 
place that is void ... he that shall perform the duties of that place must 
also fill the void at the table etc." 

*) In later times, ace. to the N, E. D., compliBh = 'accomplish' is 
aphetic of accompLiih. This latter apparently never had the meaning *fill up'. 

*) '^complir scheint zu alien Zeiten gemischter fiildung gewesen zu 
sein", R. p. 116. Its primary meaning is *fill up'. 

^) G. gives no instance of compler, 

^) G. has hypothecated an infinitive guerper^ based on a future 
guerperai. (The other examples he gives are guerpontj ps. 8 pi., and guerpe^ 
ebj. The former could, the latter does, belong to a simple gtierpir But 
this future does not belong to an -e»* yb., its form being due to the entrance 
of a secondary e. Cf. R., p. 53 and p. 56, Note. 

•) 1340: Ayenb., p. 25 — ioissef, ps. 3 sg. 

') 1310: Havelok, 1. 2087 — jaynge, vbl. sbs. 

•) joiat: 13—1/2 — Chevalier a Vespee^ 1. 1061 beside a'esjoent: 1772—6 
— Chr. D. de Norm., 1. 14544. 
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<; joy) R; rejoice,^) -w* by the side of rejoy*) < rc/otr, *) Gr; 
nourish,*) -tec,*) -tc*, fior(i)5*f, •) nwr(f>Af, by the side of 
fMwrryf, norryf < norir (beside Agn. nurrer),'') R; oftcwAf,*) 
by the side of obey^) < ofeir,^*) G, N. E. D. respfendis*f by 
the side of resplend^^) < rc(«)pfendir/') R. 

b) The French Simple Forms give Simple Verbs in English; 
the Extended Forms do not reproduce themselves. 

^) 1350: Wm. of Fa)., 1. 4102 — rewiscke, inf. The c in rejoice is % 
diacritical variant of a. Cf., also, notcrtce, naurich. 

*) Before 1360: Wro. of Sh., p. 91 1. 169 — reio{ye)p, ps. 3 sg. 

*) G. gives an example of the simple form: — resjoye: 16th, — 
Greban, I 1964. 

*) 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 20 1. 22 — norischcif inf., etc.; Kindh. 
Jesn, Laud, 1. 1654 — i norisched, p. p. 

^) The following include all the instances of the form with c that 
hare been foand in the coarse of this investigation. K. Alls., 1. 6576 — 
noriceth, ps. 3 sg. ; Ayenb., 1.9 — noncij inf. ; E. S-E. Legdy., p. 449 1. 2 — 
i-noricedf p. p., R. of B., Chr. I., Lamb. 6998 — norice, inf. 

*) The following ioclade all the occurrences of the contracted form 
norach that have been found in the course of this investigation. G. of W. 
Beinb., vs. 66 1. 2 — norschedet pt. 1 sg. ; Otuel, 1. 362 — norssched, p. p. ; 
R. of G., A., 1. 1460 — inorssed, p. p., 1. 1567 — fwrssi, inf.; P. P., 0, 
Phillipps and Corpus, XIII 1. 234 — norashef, ps. 3 sg.; Inform. Air., 
1. 446 — nurschej inf., 1. 875 — yrvwrsched, p. p.; Sweetness of Jesus, 1. 29 — 
narsched, pt. 3 sg. 

^ Based on the historically correct notirrej neure — the simple variant's 
ps. ind. 3 sg., with the supporting vowel — is an Agn. nurrer (Cf. G., and B., 
p. 117) formed by analogy to those verbs of the -er cocj'n. that had the 
supporting vowel in the ps. ind. 3 sg. 

«) (1377—99) 15th.: E. E. AlUt. P., Peari, 1. 886 — ohes, ps. 3 pi; 
Cleanness, 1. 745 — obeched, pt. 3 sg. 

») 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 76 1. 179 — o6cte», inf. 

*•) "Certain parts of the Fr. vb. (e. g., pr. ppl. ohHsBani, 3 pi. ps. 
obiment have the lengthened stem ohUss (L. type *ohldMcere) whence the 
Engl, secondary verb, olmshf o6ew. — " N. E, D. G. gives no examples of this 
lengthened form. 

**) resplend could come also from Lat. respUndere (Cf. N, E. D.) or 
from Fr. reaplendre. Forms of respUndre occur as early as the middle of 
the 13th c. — resplenti Flore et Blancheflor. Ire vers. 1608 Du Meril. 

") resplendiasmt: 1112— e Ben, D. de Norm., 1. 26128 beside resplent: 
the same, 1. 10489. 
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aff€r€r\-, eff€re\ (North, affeir, effeir) = Tbelong to' < 
aferir^) < L. L. trfferirej R (/feref , aphetic of affere); interfere 
<Cs*entreferir^) < fenre, R; asserver^-^ = 1. 'serve*, 'attend^ 
2. 'deserve' < asservir,^) by the side of asserver,^) R, G; 
avert < avertir,^ R, G; convert '') < conrer^tr,®) R (miscont;cr^-j- 

< the prec; rccont?^^^ < convert); divert < divertir, R; perrenf 

< l>crt»r<fr, ®) R {unpervert = 'recover from being a pervert' 

< the prec); revert •) < revertir ^®) (beside reverter) ^^), R; ati&ver^ 

< subvertir, R; ^aw«;cr<-j- < *^rawfit?er^ir, R; ftoiZ ^*) < 6aS/tr, ^•) 

1) affenssoit: Cleom,, 1. 17068 and Adenci (1272-89), cf. R., p. 105, by 
the Bide of a/eroif ; aeom., 11. 17826, 17672. 

*) Entreferir showed ext. forms before it died out, R., p. 105: ferisBoiti 
Beginning 15th. — Mem, Marish. de Botmcautf p. 22. 

») 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 220 1. 24 — a-serui, inf.; Purg. Patr., Laud, 
1. 601 — aaeruest = 'deserve', ps. 2 sg.; 13—4/4: Purg. Patr., Ashm., 
1. 558 — aseruyj inf. 

*) easervisBant: 1290 — Ch, des Compt de Dole, A. Doobs, B 1. 646. 
About the same time is asservoient (taken from G.) : 13tb/15tb. — Vie de9 
Ferea, Ars., 1. 3641, f® 108 *», ^asservir dagegen folgt, als Ableitung yon 
serf, nattirlich stets der Inchoativkonjugation, z. B. etc.", R., p. 118. Among 
R.'8 examples, howeyer, are simple forms. G.'s examples are mostly simple. 

») s'asserve: 1226—30 — Bechus de Mol De aiarite, Richel. 23111, 
£• 219 ^ 

•) avertUt: 1340 — P. Lefebre, Besp, de la Mort: Richel. 994, £• 22% 
etc. (Quoted from G.). R., p. 112, gives two instances, both simple. The latter 
is 8'avert: 14—1/4 — Otinel, 1. 1065. 

') Before 1350: E. E. Psalter, Add., Ps. 6 vs. 10. — conuerted, p. p. 
Ab. 1360: R. of B., Chr. I, Lamb., 1. 15319 — cowuerted, p. p. 

•) Originally simple. — R., p. 112. 

•) 1340: Ayenb., 1. 128 — reuertep, ps. 8 sg. (tbe only occurrence in our 
material). 

^®) Of R.'s instances the latest pimple form is revert: 12—3/4 — D, de 
Nortn.f 1. 39707; the earliest ext. form is revertisi: Early 13th. — Boman 
de la Viol, 1. 286. 

") reverter = 'retoumer'^ Year Books, Edw, I (1273—1307), XXX, 
XXXI, Rer. Brit. Script., p. 99. 

") 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 296 1. 70 — boyUde, pt. 8 sg.; Purg. Patr., 
Laud, 1. 311 — boillinde, pr. p. 13-4/4: S. Jul., II 1. 172 — boili, vbl. adj.; 
Purg. Patr., Ashm., 1. 358 — boUynde, ps. p. 

^') Usually. simple, R. p. 103. R. gives an ext. form bolissant from 
Dial. Greg., 11. 210, 211. 
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S «m&oi7f ss 'cause to boil', 'agitate with rage' <! the prec. rehail 

< bait) ; cuU,^) eott < eueSir,*) 6oi7/tr (beside cuoeUier,^) cueitter), B 
(iipcoil <I the prec.; uneaU <[ co0); occoftlf «- 'gather* <C oceuelfoV, 
aeeatUiry B (beside Mod. Er. CKCti^Afer); caver ^) <:^c()(ti)mr *) (beside 
eauvrer)j^ B (wcotw < the prec.; avercaver < cover; uneocer < 
comt); ^iirf < ^loMr, B; march ^) = 'border upon' < fnarehir^) 

< ffiOfrAe < Got marhiy B; par^*) = 1. 'to divide*, 'separate', 
'share'; 2. leave' < partir^^) = 'to divide', B {tapaH = 'to 
divide' < the prec; underpari < ixir^); compart < compartir^ 
E^ Q; dqwr^") = 1. 'to divide', 'separate', 2. leave' < 

*) 14-1/2: E. of B., Chr. I, L«nb., 1. 2781 — eoUde, pt. 3 ig. 
•) One ext. dial, form ii given by £., p. 104: JBom., VII p. 61, IX 
p. 7 — cuetUMifjEr, imper. 

s) euoMer: Early 14th. — Base. Vat. Ott., 1. 1212. cuiUiee, p. p.: 1871 

— Bone. Vat. Chr., 1. 1858. queiUd : haiOaii 1836 — PA. de yifry, Tarb6, 
p. 86. qu^eHawriapaisier: After 1816 (MS. of the 14th.). — Baud. Serb., 
XVI, 71. quoiUieri Ab. 1360 — Bast. BuiU, 11. 2622, 3636. R., pp. 68--60, 
■hows that these forms arose by analogy to cueUUf ps. 3 sg., and eueiUeraif 
where e was introdaced as a supporting yowel. (Of. E., p. 68, for Forster's 
opinion that an -er by-form existed in 0. F.) 

*) 18—1/2: Hali Meidenh., 11. 11, 41. — caueringe, ps. p. 290; £. S-E. 
W^y* P- 210 1. 362 — coueri, inf. 

*) One late dial. ext. form given by R. — eauvriaeez, imper. : Undated 

— yielles Chans, du Yday et du Forez, Romania, VII, XXIII, variants to 
Str. 10. 

*) R., p. 18, gives a fat. form of the 16th c, where the introduction 
of e as a supporting vowel was followed by metathesis. 

^ Ab. 1360: R. of B., Ohr. J, Lamb., 1. 7929 — mardien, ps. 3 pi 

*) R., p. 99, finds only a few simple forms: marche: 1268. — ClariSf 
1. 18617, etc., by the side of marchUt: Before 1188. — Barton., 1. 6603. 

*) 13-4/4: S. Brendan, Ashm., 1. 264 — parti = Ho divide', inf. 
13—2/2: 0. E. Misc., Jesus, IX 1.27 -—parted, p. p!; Fl. and Bl., Obr., 
1. 387 —parte, inf. 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 226 1. 2M— party, inf. 13th. 
A. R., 1. 64. — partef, ps. 3 sg. 

^®) partir soon began to become ext., R. p. 110. R. gives simple forms 
as late as 1350, partana: Brtin. Mont. 1. 1312, and ext. forms as early as 
the Boland : partissent, 1. 3649. 

") 1290: — E. S-E. Legdy., p. 121 1. 627 — departede = ^o leave', pt. 
3 sg. p. 240 1. 726 — departeden ato (^ a<u;o) = *to separate', pt. 3 pi; — 
Kindh. Jesn, Laud, I 813 — departing, vbl sbs. 13—2/2: — Fl and Bl, 
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departir ^) = 'to diyide', E^ G (mwdcporff = 'distribute unfairly* 
< the prec. Of. mespartir, E) ; rqMfi < repartir *) < partir E^ G ; 
refresh < refreschir •) < fresdie^ adj. (by the side of refrescher, *) 
refreschier < refrescare), G, E; «iZZy <[ ecnlUr,'^) E, G; sor^ < 
^ortfr,*) E; «i« <^ mr') (by the side of Agn. suer),^) secir «= 
suivre <[ sequere^ G, L; (miswicf, legal term < the prec); 
pursue^) <^ parsuir, pawrsuivir^ paursuir (beside Agn. pursuer, "®) 
poursuier, poursuiver) or powr«ttiwe, jKmr^etre, G, L ; vest < vestir,^^) 
E; dtt^ <^ desvestir,^^) E. 

ViteL, 1. 12 — departep, ps. 3 ag.; — Ass. Mar., Univ. Cbr., 1. 244. — 
departCj inf.; — 4 Me. geistl. Ged., No. 2 1. 98 — departing, vb). sbs. 13th: 
A. E., p. 260 •— dipartungef ybl. sbs. 

^) R., p. llOy says rl«par^ decided for the simple form, departeiz: 
1172--6. — Ben. D. de Norm., 1. 13216, eta, by the side of departisaent, 
1207—8. G. gives an ext. form as late as 1387—94; — depariist: J, d^ Arras, 
Melusine, Bibl. Elz., p. 71. 

*) R., p. 110, says repartir soon began to become ext The latest 
simple form given by G. is repartent: 14—2/2 — E. Deschamps, Pois., 
Kichel. 840, f« 491» 

*) refreschist: 1200. — Marie de JF*., Lais, Dous Amanz, Wamke, 1. 147. 

*) refreschiex 12—3/4. — Ben. Traie, MS. Naples, p. 7*. 

^) SaiUir "bat die reine fiildung nor noch als terme d^architecture ge- 
rettet." — R., p. 104. But simple forms exist as late as the 16th c. : cf. G. aault 
= 'sartif^, Bousier d. Dames, Foes. fr. d. XY et XVI s., V p. 189. saiUot: 
1422—29. — Cousinot, Chron. de la Pac, Ch. XXIX, Vallet. 

^ R., p. 118, says 8ortir is prevailingly ext. To R.'s instances of the 
simple form, might be added the following fromG.: sortent Gaiot, Bible, 919. 

^ G.'s instances are simple; those of L., ext. 

•) suer: Stat, de Senri VI an II, Impr. Goth. Bibl. Louvre; Letter 
of Bdw. ni Avesh. p. 118. 

•) Ab. 1400: P. P., 0, Corp. Chr., Vesp., and Phillipps, XVUI 1. 167. 
— porsuede, pt. 3 sg. (14)15: Sermo in Pesto Corp. Chr., Harl., 1,30 — 
pursued, pt. 3 sg. 

^^) poursuiees = ^garnet', ^munir' ("les . . . ahanoes de HI roies pour- 
sniees et semenciees de bles'*): 1356. — Beg. du Chap, de S. J. de Jer. 
Arch. MM. 28 f>. v«. 

^') Rare occurrences of inchoative forms are met with in early monu- 
ments. Prom WaUiq^et (1319—29) Risop gives vestis (p. 158, 100) beside 
vest (p. 162, 212), etc. 

^*) According to R. a few inchoative forms survived. Simple forms occur 
as early as the first half of the 14th c. — davestent : 1337, coU. de Lorr., Ill, f® 42. 
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c) The French Extended Formjs give Extended Verbs in 
English; the Simple Forms do not reproduce themselves. 

accomplish <^ acampUr *) (campiish = 'accomplish'. Aphetic 
of accomplish. For complish =: 'fill up', cf. p. 87) R 

Except sue and pursue (which, being legal terms, were derived 
most likely from the Agn. -er by-forms) and refresh (where dissimi- 
lation probably took place, as in the case of blanch, etc. Cf . § 2 / 
of this chapter.) the simple forms have the analogical support 
of corresponding nouns or closely related verbs, as follows: asserve 
had the support of serve; sort of assort « Fr. assorter. In 
several meanings, sort is the aphetic form of assort.), resort (= *to 
return', 'resort' < Fr. resortir), and consort (Origin, obscure. In 
its meaning "sort together, associate in a common lot", consort 
"cannot be separated from the vb. sorf\ N. E. D) ; march, saUyy 
and part with its compounds had the support of the corresponding 
nouns: march <; Fr. marche, fern.; saUy < Fr. saillie < saiUir; 
and part < Ags. part <; Lat. pars, partem. Convert and pervert 
developed corresponding nouns that may have reacted on the 
parent forms and their compounds. The ext forms of boiUir 
were exceptional; those of cull, coU and of cover were dialecticaL 

4. Co'nclusion. 

Let us return, now, to the first question put at the beginning 
of this investigation : viz., are the Engl, forms of -ir verbs deter- 
mined by their Fr. forms at the time of transplantation, or are 
these verbs taken over either as simple or as extended verbs 
regardless of their previous condition in French? 

We have seen that the Fr. simple verbs always remain 
simple in English (Class 1): that while the great body of Fr. 
ext verbs remain ext. in English (CI. 2 a a), there are some that 
become simple (CL 2 a /?), and there are others that f^ve off 
simple forms beside the ext. ones (CI. 2 a y) ; that when the Fr. 
ext verbs have -er variants, these latter give off derivatives simple 
in form, beside those of the ext originals (CI. 2 b a) — though 

^) 'Zu aller Zeiten gemischten Bildung'. R., p. 116. 
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not always (01. 2 b/?), — and in some instances reproduce them- 
selves where the ext. originals do not (CL 2 by); that where the 
Fr. verbs have both simple and ext forms, both forms reproduce 
themselves in some instances (CI. 3 a) and only the simple forms 
in others (Q. 3 b). 

Especially noteworthy are the vbs. of classes 2 a/? and 2 a y, 
2 b a and 2 b y, and 3. They seem to point to an Engl, pre- 
ference for the simple over the ext. form. It might be considered 
conclusive, in this respect, that while all the simple verbs remain 
simple, some ext. verbs become simple (CL 2 a /?), and others seem 
in the process of becoming simple (CI. 2 a y) ; that the -er variant 
— equivalent to the simple form, in so far as it is non-suffixed — 
not only gives off derivatives beside those of the ext original 
(CL 2 b a); but that these forms survive where those of the ext. 
original do not (CL 2 b y) ; that many Pr. vbs. having both simple 
and ext. forms give off simple forms only (CL 3 b), whereas none 
give off ext forms only. The behavior of these verbs would 
decisively indicate an EngL leveling in favor of the simple over 
the ext. form were it not for the fact that except for a com- 
paratively insignificant number of verbs (CI. 2 a /?) these simple 
forms survive by analogy to corresponding nouns and adjectives 
and to closely related non-suffixed verbs, — or, in a few cases, 
by a process akin to dissimilation. 

We can say, therefore, that the -ir verbs do not enter English 
in a body either as simple or as ext verbs; but that the EngL 
form of each verb is determined by its Fr. form. 



II. Analogies. 

1. -/^Derivatives that take the Suffix -ize (written 
also -ise) < Med. Lat -isare < Gr. -i^ecv. 

The following -ir derivatives take the suffix -iaey by analogy 
to a large and ever increasing class of words that it dominates. 
This suffix, of Greek origin, was latinized as early as the 3rd c. 
by writers on ecclesiastical and philosophical subjects. Eventually 
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it was established as the normal form for the latinizing of Gr. 
verbs or the formation of verbs upon Gr. analogies. In modem 
languages the use has been extended to the formation of verbs 
from Lat nouns and adjectives. This practice probably began 
in French. There the suffix has become -ise-r, in Gr. and 
in Lat derivatives alike. The EngL writing -ise may go back on 
the Er. -ise-r or it may be an anglicized writing of the Lat 
-ire, originating in the use of the symbol 8 for both the voiced 
and the voiceless spirants. 

a) Derivatives of Pr. Verbs with Extended Forms. 
adveriisfej -iw ^) < avertirf < adveriere *) {preadvertise < the 

prec.); aggrandise, -iae < aggrandir {engrandisef < the prec); 
amartiBey -iw = 'aleniate in mortmain', < amartir^) (marUsefj 
aphetic of the prec.); dn»rtee« f == ^divert' <diwrWr; anientiae 
(by the side of anientish and anierUe) <C anienUr; enndblwef*') 
(by the side of ennMish) and ennoble. Noblish, aphetic of ennoblish) 

< ennobiir; fretisef = *to chill', 'benumb' (by the side of freti$li\ 

< fr€{i)dir < freid. 

b) Derivatives of Simple Fr. Verbs. 

lapise f = 'to yelp' < glapir ; nuise *) = 'do harm' < nuisir. 

2. 'ER Derivatives that take the Suffix -ish. 

affamish-f < afamer\ famish^) <; famer; astonish beside 
astonen ') < estoner < extonare < «c -{- tonare == 'thunder' ; distin- 

^) The form of the suffix is probably due to the substantiTe adoer- 
tisement 

») According to the N. E, D. advertise = 'call another's attention 
to something* was an alternate form of advert = 'turn ones attention to 
something', < avertir < advertere. The prefix of advertise and advert 
indicates that the Lat. verb is the source of both verbs. Avertir is the 
source of the £ng]. avert 

*) amortize may also come from Med. Lat. *amortizare; amortize, 
from the Fr. amortiser < *amortizare. 

*) Used only in the passive. 

») Bef. 1350: Wm. of Sh., p. 20 1. 530, p. 34 1. 936 — nusy, inf. 

*) famish may also come from the substantive fame. 

"O 1290: E. S-E. Legdy., p. 190 1. 17 — a-stoned, p. p. 
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guMi beside distingue <^ disUnguer (predislinguish <^ the prec.); 
emperishf imperish ^) beside M. R empeiren and Mod. EngL impair 
<^ emp{e)irer] esdatri^-f <^ esclaver; extinguish beside exsHngue 
<^extinguer\ perfurmis^ perfourmys^ = *carry out completely* 
< A. F. and 0. P. par^ — perfurmer — former; pubhih^) < 
pubiier {republish < the prec); marish*) = 'marry' < marier. 

3. Verbs that change the Stem-ending to -ish by 

Analogy to the Suffix-ending of the 

Extended Verbs. 

a) Stems ending in -c&. 

rubrish (beside rtibric) <^ rubricher; skirmish (beside 
skirmen-f < escremir or escrimer) < escarmoucher <i escarmauche. 

b) Stems ending in -if. 

dammish, Scotch, = *shun' < damagierj -acQijier; dbliesh*) 
= 'oblige' < obliger. 

c) Stems ending in -s. 

discomfis — ish <^ descanfiSy — pres. stem of fire <[ ficere; 
minish <[ menuiser <C minutiare; imminish-f (by the side of 
emmenxce) <; emmenuiser; diminish < minish -f- diminue < 
diminuer <[ diminuere; polish (by the side of palise) = 'stipu- 
late' <; pcUiser < patis < Lai paelis = 'a pact'. 

d) Stems ending in -st. 

monish < monester {premonish < the prec. and remonish <] 

^) On the erroneous analogy of words like embtUish, — afterwards, 
perhaps, associated with perish, 

*) A 16th c. variant of perform, made by analogy to the more frequent 
perfumish, which had the same meaning, — i. e., 'carry out completely'. 
Already in 0. F., parfourmer had taken this meaning from parfoumir. 
N. E. D. 

*) Ab. 1400: P. P., 0, Corp. Chr. Cbr., Phillipp?, Vesp., XIII 1. 38 — 
publisshe, imper. 2 sg. (14—2/2)15: C. M., Galba, 1. 29540 — i^oplisf, pt. 3 sg. 

*) 1340: Ayenb., p. 48 — ymarissed, ybl. adj. 

<») (14-2/2)15: 12 Profits, p. 55 — obli$$hid, p.p.; Castel of L., Egtn., 
1. 44 — obliachid, p. p. ; Nordengl. Legendensmmlg., Harl., p. 39 1. 424 — 
obliste, p.p. 
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mawM); admanuh^) (by the side of amanesten)^) < admanester 
(disadnunU^ = 'dissuade', <^ the prec ; preadmanish <C^ adnumkh). 

4 Ext Verbs formed on EngL Verbs and 
Substantives. 

a) On EngL Verbs. 

rmesh^ < revest;^) uwmish^) = Vam' < Ags. toeam^ 
+ an. 

b) On EngL Substantives. 

embnUiA-f < brtUe\ encramfisk < cramp;'') relish = *to 
taste' < reUAj later form of rdcif < 0. P. reft», var. of rdais 
= 'remainder', < rdaisser = leave behind' {disrelish < reli^A, 
sbs. < r^lisft, vb.); reli$& = 'project out'f, 'make shoulders of 
< rdish < 0. F. rdais; relish = 'sing' < rdish <? 



Appendix to Fart Second. 

French Originals, Simple or Exteflded? 

The author's sources of information concerning the extended 
or nonextended nature of a verb in French did not include the 
following verbs: 

a) Simple Verbs. 

aquilen (Stratmann-Bradley) ='receive', < a(n)quitlir; amesen^) 
(S-B) = 'appease' < amesir; baste < ba{s)tir < 0. a G. 

>) I860: R. of B., Med., Harl., 6 1. 169 — manashi/ng, vbl. sbs. 

*) 1340: Ayenb., p. 101, etc. — amanestep, ps. 3 sg. 

^ 14—2/2 : L. P. M. B., 1. 84 — reuyaht, p. p. 

*) revish is a back formation of revesif the i being apprehended as a 
participial ending. 

») 14—1/2: 0. M., Vesp., 1. 4691 — wamist, p. p.; 1. 16611 — wamia, 
P«. 1 «g. 

*) The analogy of toamiah^ garnish probably caused weamian to take 
the -ish saffix. 

'') The ^. E. D. suggests the analogical working of chenah. Why 
cheriah? 

•) (14—2/2)16; Oastel of L., Bgtn., 1. 277 — amesed, p.p. 
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iestan; blet = *grow plump', like an over-ripe ,pear < blettir; 
bruyle, broU < bruiUir;^) combure = T)iim up' < comburir; 
disappear < *dMparir, by-form of disparaiUre; moisten < ^nunsHr; 
resarce-f = 'patch up' <[ re«irctr; resile < resi^tr; «im^*) = 
'sanctify' <; sainUr <^ ^atw^, sbs.; scam^ < escomtr < 0. 
H. G. sWrwa; sewre^) = 'possess' < Anglo-Pr. dissdMr = 'take 
by force' •< saisir; disseitfe^ -ise == 'put out of possession', 
Anglo-Fr. disrseisir\ (redisseute^) = 'disseize a second time' < 
the prec); sMrtnen^ = 'to skirmish' < escremir]'') sguarin 
(S-B) <[ esgfiarir; ^jfia^ < esqucUir; stuHn (S-B) < esfou^ir; 

b) Extended Verbs. 

disherish <; Anglo-Fr. *disAmr; vanish ^ <! *twmr. 
Verbs of doubtlul origin. 

burnish, bamish = 'grow plump'; i4Xifnpish, Scotch, = 'toss 
about'. 

^) broU can come also from Mod. Jfr. bruler. 

») 13th.: A. a, 1. 360 — isowted, p. p. 

•) 1340: Ayenb., p. 22 — scortUf, pa. 3 sg.; p. 211 — 8Cort^\ inf. 

*) 1290: E. S-B. Legdy., p. 126 1. 705 — Baisi, inf. 13—10/10: Songs 
of Uarl. 2253, p. 99 1. 16 — saisede, pt. 3 sg. 

•) Probably after an Anglo-Fr. *redi88ei8ir, 

•) 13th.: A.R., 1. 212 — -* skirmen, int; 1. 212 — akirmed, imper.2pl. 
13—2/2: Lag., A., 1. 8144 — scurmen, inf.; 1. 8406 — skirmden, ps. 3 pi. 

^ akirmen can come also from escrimer. 

^ 14—2/2: 7 Sages, Auch., I. 379 — waranti, iuL 14th.: K, Alis., 
1. 2132 — warante, inf. 1370: Charter, Abbey of the H. Ghost, Laud and 
Vem., 1. 340 — waraunted, p. p. 

•) 14—1/2: 0. M. Vesp., Cott. insert. ^404, p. 990 — vanish, pt. 3 sg. 



Booker, Suffix •***. 
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Word Register. 



HeaT^ tjpt is ased for the reference! to Part II, m an aid in finding 
oat qoiokly the extended or non-extended nature of the French and Eng- 
lish verbs that come with in the scope of this in veetigation. 

Ckirnve type is used for foreign words. 



abash 12. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 28. 24. 25. 

27. 28, and note 1. 88. 85. 87. 65. 

67. 68. 80, and note 1. 81. 
ab(a)uber 82, and note 5. 
abaubir 82, and note 4. 
abave 82. 
abolir 77. 
abolish 77. 

abstain 74, and note 2. 
iocoilf (= 'gather") 90. 
iccomplioe (variant: 'accomplish') 71, 

and note 2. 
accomplir 92, and note 1. 
aecomplisce 59. 
accomplish 58. 92. 
accourir 75. 
accoward 74. 
occoiMrdir 74. 
aoctmller 90. 
accueillir, accailUr 90. 
accur{re)i' (= 'run to*, 'run together', 

'meet') 74. 



achatece 59. 60. 

achever 82. 

achieve 82. 88. 

a(d)d«2cef , a(d)(Iou{cef (= 'sweeten', 

'soothe') 85. 
a{d)doulcir 85. 
odmoneHer 96. 

admonish 18. 96, and note 1. 
adolcBCO (Lat.) 5. 
adulcer 85, and note 9. 
advertise, -ize 51, note 1. 94, and note 1. 
afamer 94. 
afeblier (variant: 'afeblit^) 81, and 

note 8. 
afeblir 81, and note 2. 
aferir 89, and note 1. 
affamishf 94. 

afifeeblef (variant of 'affeeblish') 81. 
affeeblishf (=» 'enfeeble') 81. 
a£feirt (Northern variant of 'afiEere')89. 
a£feref (variant: 'e£fere' s= 'belong 

to') 89. 
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aggrandir 94. 

aggrandize, -ise 94. 

ambosh (vb.) 66. 

ambush (sbs.) 65. 

amesen (ss 'appease') 96. 

amenr 9is. 

amofiir 94, and note 3. 

amonesten 96, and note 2. 

amortise, -ize (= 'aleniate in mort- 
main') 51, note 1. 94. 

amortiser 51, note 1. 92, note 3. 

anguish (sbs.) 68. 70. 

anguish (vb.) 8, note 2. 18. 53. 68. 

angume 68 70. 

cmgwimer 58. 68. 

anientef (variant of 'anientish') 82, 
and note 2. 94. 

anienter 82, and note 8. 

cmientir 82, and note 1. 94. 

anientish (= 'bring to nought') 22. 53. 
81, and note 6. 94. 

anientize (variant of 'anientish') 94. 

aparteche 59. 

a{n)quUlir 96. 

aplanir 85. 

appall 78, and note 12. 79. 

aj^il^r 78. 

appertain 74. 

appartenir 74. 

applaud 78. 79. 

applaudir 78. 

aquilen (= 'receive*) 96. 

ash 86. 42, note 1. 43. 44. 45, note 5. 50. 

ask 42, note 7. 

assail 75, and note 1. 

assaUir 75. 

assent 76. 

asservef (= 'serve', 'deserve') 89, and 
note 3. 92. 

asaerver 89, and note 5. 

oaserw 89, and note 4. 

assort 92. 

a89orter 92. 



aatenir 74. 

astonen (variant of 'astonish*) 94, and 

note 7. 
astonish 94. 
averice 71, and note 2 
avert 89. 

avertir 51, note 1. 89, and note 6. 94. 
aviler (= 'make vile') 85, and note 

10. 87. 
avUer 85, and. note 11. 
avUir 85, and note 12. 
babish 83, note 1. 
bail (=: 'deliver in trusf) 85, 86. 
hai(l)lier, ha4{liler 85, and note 13. 
haiUir 85, and note 18. 
banish 20. 77, and note 6. 
han{n)ir 77. 
bashful 65. 
baste 96. 
ha{8)tir 96. 

baubish (= 'astonish') 82. 
betraishf (variant of 'betray') 25. 26. 

35. 53. 80, and note 12. 81. 
betray 80, and note 13. 81. 
bishop 31, and notes 1,3. 32. 37, note 1. 
bla{i)8merj hle(a)mer 84, and note 6. 
52ai(9)mtr, hle{8)mir 84, and note 5. 
blanch (variant of 'blench') 79, and 

note 1. 
bUmdiir 79. 
bland t (variant of 'blandish*) 82, and 

note 8. 83. 
blander 82, and note 9. 
blandir 82, and note 7. 
blandish 16. 20. 53. 82, and note 6. 83. 
blank (=' whiten', 'render void', 'frus- 
trate') 79. 
bla/nquir (0. N. F.) 79, and note 2. 
blemish 12. 17. 22. 24. 84, and note 4. 
blench (variant of 'blemish*) 84, and 

note 7. 
bless 10. 31, note 3. 41, note 6. 45, 

notes 3,4. 47, note 6. 48, note 8. 56. 
7* 
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Word Aegister. 



blot (s 'grow plomp*) 97. 

bkttir 97. 

boil 89, and note 12. 

hinUir 89, and note 18. 92. 

bonder^ bondier 85, and note 14. 

handir 85, and note 16. 

bound (= 'to recoil') 85. 86, and 

note 10. t 
bouteche 60. 
branch 8, note 2. 
brander 84, and note 3. 
brandir 84, and note 2. 
brandish 16. 17. 52. 53. 84, and note 1. 
broil 97. 

5ro(f>«e = 'brushwood' 66. 66. 69. 
brosser (=»*ru8h with force') 69. 70. 
bruiUir 97, and note 1. 
brush (= 'brushwood') 66. 66. 69. 70. 
brush (=s *a sweeping utensil') 65. 66. 
brush (= 'rush with force') 69. 70. 
buisnel 66. 68, note 1. 
bumenf (variant of 'burnish') 80. 81. 
ftumtr, brunir 80. 
burnish 12. 17. 18. 24. 26. 26. 27. 33 

80, and note 2. 
burnish, barnish (= ^grow plump') 97. 
bushel 66. 68, note 1. 
cai88e 65. 67. 68. 
cash 66. 67. 70. 
cashier 65, 69, 70. 
casse 67. 68. 
casser 69. 70. 
cast 45, note 5. 
chastir 51, note 1. 
chastise 61, n6te 1. 
cherice (variant: 'cherish') 71, and 

note 2. 
cherir 77. 
cherish 11. 12. 17. 18. 19. 21. 22. 23. 

25. 52. 58. 77, and note 8. 
cheve (variant of 'chevish') 82, and 

note 12. 88. 
chever 82, and note 13. 



chevice (variant of ^chevish') 71, note 1. 

chevir 82, and note 11. 

chevish t (== 'attain an end') 82, and 

note 10. 
combure (='bum up') 97. 
comburir 97. 
compart 90. 
compartir 90. 

complef (variant of 'accomplish') 87. 
compter 87, and note 4. 
complir 87, and note 3. 
compUscent 59. 
complishf (= 'fill up', 'fill') 87, and 

notes 1, 2. 92. 
complish (= 'accomplish') 92. 
camchet 59. 
cofifiacent 69. 
consent 76, and note 4. 
cofwenftr, cumentir 76. 
consort 92. 

contain 74, and note 3. 
contenir 74. 
contravene 75. 
contravenir 76. 
convainquir 78. 

convanquish (= 'vanquish') 78. 
convene 75. 
convenir 75. 

convert 89, and note 7. 92. 
convertir 89, and note 8. 
co{u)vrer 90, and note 6. 
co{u)virir 90, and note 5. 
cover 90, and note 4. 92. 
cramper 84, and note 9. 
crampir 84. 
crampishf (=3 'become cramped') 84, 

and note 8. 
cresco (Lat.) 6. 
cruiasir, craissir 65. 67. 68. 77, and 

note 5. 
crush 36. 46, note 2. 66. 67. 77, and 

note 4. 
cuellir^ caillir 90, and note 2. 
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cuish 69. 

<!ui88in 66. 67. 68. 

cuU, coil 90, and note 1. 92. 

cuoellier, cueiUer 90, and note 8. 

cashion 65, 67. 

damagier, -cu^hjier 95. 

Damascus 42, note 5. 

dammish (Scotch. = 'shan') 95. 

Danish 48, note 1. 

dash 36. 37. 46. 47. 

defail (= Yail') 75, and note 8. 

defaUlir 75. 

delinquer 84, and note 11. 

delinquir 84. 

delinquish 84, and note 10. 

demolir 77. 

demolish 77. 

depart 90, and note 11. 

deparUr 91, and note 1. 

descover 75, and note 4. 

descovrir 75. 

deserve 76, and note 7. 

deservir 76. 

desfoumir 77. 

desgamir 77. 

desoheir 79. 

desperir 78. 

dewesHr 91, and note 12. 

detain 74. 

detener 74, and note 4. 

detenir 74. 

diminish 95. 

diminue (variant of 'diminish*) 95. 

diminuer 95. 

disadmonish (= 'dissnade') 96. 

disappear 97. 

discomfish 95. 

discover 42, note 2. 75, and note 3. 

disdeserre 76. 

disfumish 77. 

disgamish 77. 

dish 31. 36. 

*di8herir (Anglo-Fr.) 97. 



disherish 97. 

disobey 79. 

disparaitre 97. 

*di8parir 97. 

disperishf (= 'perish*) 78. 

displenish (Scotch. = ^disfornish') 78. 

disrelish 96. 

disseiiir (Anglo-Fr.) 97. 

disseize (=s*pnt out of possession') 97. 

dissent 76. 

distingae (variant of 'distinguish') 95. 

disHnguer 95. 

distinguish 94. 

divert 89. 

divertir 89, 94. 

divertisef (='diverf) 94. 

divest 91. 

douce f (= 'sweeten*, aphetic of 

a(d)doace') 85, 87. 
efferef (variant: 'affere' ='to belong 

to') 89. 
eflFeir f (Northern variant of 'cffere') 89. 
ewcon (O.H.G.) 9. 
elfish 38, note 1. 
embeUir 77. 

embellish 18. 52. 53. 77, and note 9. 
emboli 90. 

embrown (=: 'darken') 86. 
embnmer 86, and note 2. 
embrunir 86, and note 3. 
embrutishf 96. 
embuisner 65. 

embuscher {= 'to ambush') 65. 
embuacher (= 'em^imgier') 65. 
emmenuUer 95. 

emmenwe (variant of 'imminish') 95 
empeiren (= 'impair^) 95. 
emp(e)rier 95. 
emperish (variant: Imperish*) 95, and 

note 1. 
empoverf (variant: 'impover') 82. 
empov{e)rer 82, and note 14. 
empav(e)rir 82. 
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empoTeri8li(TuriMit:^poTeriiih')82,83. 

encoTer 90. 

enerampiflh 63. M, and note 7. 

endohrir 79. 

endolonr 79. 

endaulcir 79. 

enduleef (» *fweeten', 'perfdme') 79. 

enfaree (as 'stuff with force meat^ 79. 

enfarsir 79. 

enfeblier (= 'efi/lB&ZtO ^i *^^ ^otc 6. 

mfMir 81, and note 4. 

enfeeble 81. 

enfeebHshf (« 'enfeeble') 81. 

enfloarish 78. 

Engliie (A-S.) 7. 88, note 8. 58. 

English 89. 82, note 8. 88, note 1. 

84. 85, and note 5. 86, and note 2. 

87. 88. 40. 41, notes 2, 8. 48, note 2. 

46. 47, note 1. 48, and note 1. 58. 
engrandisef, -ize 94. 
enhardf 88. 

enhardier 88, and note 6. 
etl/oer, e^joier 86, and note 4. 
enjoir 86, and note 5. 
enjoish 58. 
enjoy 86. 

ennoble 80. 81. 94. 
ewnohlir 80. 94. 

ennoblish t (variant of 'ennoble*) 80. 94. 
ennoblizef 94, and note 4. 
enrich 86, 87. 
ewrieher 86, and note 6. 
cnrichtT 86. 
ensent (=: 'assent', 'consent*) 76, and 

note 5. 
entertain 74. 
entretenir 74. 
envahish (= 'invade') 80. 
envMr 80. 
envaye 80. 81. 
e{8)hair 65. 67. 80. 
esbay t (variant of 'abash') 80. 81. 
escape 32, note 1. 34, note 1. 35, 



note 1. 86, note 2. 41, note 6. 42, 

note 2. 48, note 8. 
eacarmoucher 95. 
€$camir 97. 

eachel 86, note 2. 47, note 6. 
udachitr (= 'break to pieces') 66. 
esclaref (variant of 'eselarish') 88. 
e9ela/rer (as 'eclairer^ 82, and note 15.. 
eaclarir (= 'eclairer') 82, and note 15» 
eselarish t (aa'dear up') 82. 
uclaver 95. 
esclavish 95. 

etcretnir 95. 97, and note 7. 
eicrimer 95. 97, note 7. 
eslargef 82. 

eslarger 82, and note 16. 
eslargir 82. 
eslargishf 82. 
esmeuHr 79. 
eaquarir 97. 
esquatir 97. 

estable t (variant of 'establish') 80, 81. 
eitablir 80. 
establish 80. 
eitaner 94. 
estoutir 97. 
Exeter 42, note 7. 
explenish 78. 

ezpolish (sa "polish exquisitely') 78. 
extingae (variant of 'extinguish') 95.. 
exHngiier 95. 
extinguish 95. 
fjpdoitto 5. 

fail 75, and note 7. 
/aiWtr 76. 
famer 94. 

famish 94, and note 6. 
fwrtir 79. 
farsy, farce (= 'stuff in cooking',. 

'stuff') 79. 
favorer 84, and note 13. 
/avorir. 84, and note 12. 
f avorish (= 'to favor') 84. 
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ftbhier 84. 

feebUsht 84. 

feref (aphetic of *affere' 88). 

fiercely 42, note 5. 

finef (variant of 'finish') 83, and 

note 1. 
finer 83, and note 2. 
finir 70, 82. 

finish 9, note 1. 17. 82, and note 17. 84. 
fish 7. 31, and note 2. 38. 85, and 

notes 3, 4. 88, note 3. 39. 40. 42, 

notes 3, 6. 46, and note 3. 47. 48, 

notes 4, 6, 7. 
fisher 31. 48, note 6. 
fishing 48, note 6. 
flanch (=*to spread oaf) 79. 
flanchir 79. 
flange (= 'flanch*) 79. 
flangir (variant of flanchir) 79. 
tiecchef (= *to bend') 79, and note 3. 
flechir 79. 
flesh 28, note 1. 30. 31, and notes 1, 2. 

34. 35, note 4. 39. 42, note 3. 45. 

47. 48, notes 3, 4, 5, 6. 
fleshly 35, note 4. 45. 
flinch (= 'flecche') 79. 
flinchir, flenchir 79. 
florir 78. 
flourish 11. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 

21. 22. 23. 24. 27. 51. 53. 78, and 

note 1. 
foiblir, febUr 84, and note 14. 
forban t (^'banish*) 80, and note 4. 81. 
for-banishf (= 'banish') 27. 80, and 

note 3. 
forbannir 80. 
fomir, furnir 80. 
forscon (O.H.G.) 4. 
fouilkche 60. 
fourbir 78. 
foumiece 59. 

Frankish 36, note 2. 37. 38, note 1. 
frasb, frnsh 36, and note 1. 46. 47. 65. 68. 



freidir, froidir 84, and note 15. 94. 

frenUr 78. 

fremisht (='waTer*) 78. 

fretishf (='be chiUed') 84. 94. 

fretizet (=Ho chiU*, 'benumb') 94. 

froidier 85, and note 1. 

fruissier 65. 68. 

fresh 31, note 1. 34. 36. 37. 38. 42. 

48, note 4. 50. 
furbish 21. 78, and note 3. 
fumeyt (variant of 'furnish') 80, and 

note 5. 81. 
furnish 53. 80. 

gare ! (= 'take care V) 88, and note 4. 
garer 88. 

garirj warir 71, note 2. 88. 
garmr (variant: trormr) 81. 
garnish (variant: 'warnisb') 18. 53. 80, 

and note 15. 
gar9cher = gar9er 65. 66. 
garser = 'to cut' 66. 
gash (sbs.) 65. 
yBpeidaxca 5. 
ya^daxQ} 5. 
geteche 60. 

gladisht (='to bark') 78. 
glapir 94. 
glatir 78. 
glotir 90. 
glut 90. 
goyscent 59. 

Grreekish 41, note 2. 48, note 1. 
groin t (= 'to grunt') 76, and note 5. 
gron{h)er 75, and note 6. 
gron{h)ir 76. 

g{u)arir (variant: toarir) 83. 
g(u)arishf (variant: 'warish'. = *to 

cure') 88. 
guenchitr 86, and note 9. 
guenchir 86. 

guerpe (variant of 'guerpish') 87. 
guerpir 87. 
guerpish (=:'to abandon') 87. 
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guess (vb.) 34, note 1. 

hardirSi. 

hardissf (= 'embolden') 14. 83, and 
note 5. 

haunch 8^ note 2. 

henner 86, and note 7. 

hennir 87. 

hinny (='to neigh') 86, 87. 

Aontr 78. 

honish (=» 'to disgrace') 18. 19. 23. 
27. 63. 78, and note 4. 

ichdti (Skt.) 4. 

imminishf 06. 

impair 96. 

imperish (variant: *emperish'. s= 'im- 
pair") 96, and note 1. 

impoverf (variant: 'empover^) 82. 

impoverish (variant: 'empoverish') 82. 

ingamish 81. 

ingemiachans 59. 

interfarce (=» ^stuff in between') 79. 

interfere 89. 

interpolish (= 'polish here and 
there') 78. 

Irish 33, note 1. 

iacent 59. 

ishf (= 'go out') 66. 67. 68. 77, and 
note 2. 

Usir 67. 68. 77, and note 3. 

joir 87, and note 8. 

joiss (= *rejoice', 'eiyoy') 14. 15. 51. 
87, and note 6. 

joy (variant of 'joiss') 87, and note 7. 

Jndewisshe 37, note 1. 

Judewisske 37, note 1. 

Judisskenn 37, note 1. 

lache = lacet 66. 

lacher 66. 

Idchier 66. 

laisse 66. 

languir 78. 

languish 15. 24. 25. 78, and note 5. 

lawher =» Idcher 65. 



lapisef (=*to yelp') 94. 

lash (= 'a blow*) 36. 66. 

lash (='to strike*) 46. 47. 

lash (= 'to move swiftly') 66. 

lass 10. 56. 

leash 47. 

ledish 38, note 1. 

lesson 10. 

lest (ss ^to permit') 45, note 5. 

lush 36. 

maintain 74, and note 5. 

tnaintainir 74. 

mannish 33, note 1. 37, note 1. 41, 

note 2. 
march (■> 'border upon') 90, and 

note 7. 92. 
marchalsye 36, note 2. 
marchir 90, and note 8. 
marechal 60. 
marier 96. 
marish (» 'marry') 13. 14. 17. 96, and 

note 4. 
mar(i)ssal 39. 60, and note 5. 
marshal 36, note 2. 39. 40. 48, note 8. 
meche 59. 

mennisG (A-S.) 7. 37, note 1. 
mennisclejje 37, note 1. 
menniscnesse 37, note 1. 
menuUer 96. 
meapartir 91. 
measervir 76. 
meawreche 59. 
minish 96. 
misconvertf 89. 
misdepartf (= 'to distribute un- 

fairlyO 91. 
misdeserve 76. 
misserve 76, and note 8. 
missuef 91. 
moisten 97. 
moiatir 97. 
moneater 96. 
monish 96. 
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mortise t (aphetic of 'amortke, -ize*) 94. 

munir 78. 

munishf (= 'fortify') 78. 

mate (= 'pass excrement'. Said of 

birds.) 79. 
nesh (adj.) 81, note 1. 34. 45, and 

note 4. 47. 
noblish 94. 
narir 88. 

nourice 72, and note 1. 88, and note 6. 
nourish, nor(i)8h 11. 12. 14. 16. 16. 17. 

18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 24. 26. 26. 27. 

43. 51. 52. 88, and note 4. 
nourryt, norryf (yariant of 'nourish') 88. 
nuise (= 'do harm') 94, and note 5. 
nuisir 94. 

nurrer (Anglo-Norm.) 88, and note 7. 
obeir 88, and note 10. 
obeishf (= 'obey') 17. 18. 53. 81. 88, 

and note 8. 
obey 79. 88, and note 9. 
obliesh (= 'oblige*) 12. 21. 25. 29. 53. 

95, and note 5. 
ohliger 53. 95. 
obtain 74. 
ohtenir 74. 
o£fer 75, and note 9. 
office 71, and note 2. 
ogrer (O.N. P.) 75. 
offirir 76. 

ofserye f (= 'deserve') 76, and note 9. 
outflourish 78. 

outsuffer (= 'surpass in suffering') 77. 
oyercover 90. 
OTerflourish 78. 
oveijoy 87. 
overpunish 78. 
oyerquat 79. 
OTersail (= *to roof or ceil over^) 76, 

and note 2. 
OTersail (= 'to lay bricks so that each 

one projects oyer that on which it 

rests') 76, and note 2. 



OTersail f (=*to OTerthrow') 76 

ovreche 59. 60. 

naidloHog 4, note 2. 

pale (= 'to become or render pale') 80, 

and note 6. 81. 
palir 80. 

palish t (Tariant of 'pale') 80. 
pall (aphetic of appaJX) 79. 
parfoumir 77. 
part 90, and note 9. 92. 
partenir 74. 
partir 90, and note 10. 
partifcent 59. 

patise (variant: 'patish'. = 'stipu- 
late') 96. 
patiser 96. 

patish (Tariant: 'patise') 96. 
perfinish 8S. 
perfurmer, -former (Anglo-Fr. as well 

as O.F.) 96. 
perfurmis, perfourmys (a 'carry oat 

completely') 96, and note 2. 
perfdrnish 77. 
perempler 86, and note 8. 
peremplir 86, and note 2. 
perimplishf (=s'to complete*) 86. 
perir 78. 
perish 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 

20. 21. 24. 25. 29. 33. 51. 52. 53. 

78, and note 6. 
pertain 74. 
pervert 89. 92. 
pervertir 89, and note 8. 
planer 86, and note 6. 
pUmir 86, and note 4. 
planish (s=:'make smooth') 86. 
plenir 78, and note 7. 
plenish 78. 
pluck 42, note 2. 
polir 78. 
polish 11. 12. 18. 19. 21. 22. 23. 24. 

29. 52. 53. 78, and note 9. 
Fontiwisshe 37, note 1. 
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Pontisske 87, note 1. 
parteehe 59. 60. 
po{u)r9Uir 01. 
paunuivre, paursevre 91. 
pou89er (19. 

pa(u)venr 78, and note 10. 
poyerish (=9 'impoTerish') 78. 
povriscmt 59. 
Pfchdti (Ski.) 4. 
preadmoniih 96. 
preadyertise, -ise 94. 
precontain 74. 

prediieover (=» 'discOTer before- 
hand') 75. 
predistingoih 95. 
preestabliflh 80. 
premonish 95. 
publier 95. 

publish 12. 28. 23. 29. 95, and note 3. 
punir 78. 
punish 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 

22. 28. 24. 25. 78, and note 11. 
pursue 91, and note 9. 92. 
pursuer, purtuier, pursuiver (Anglo- 

Norni.) 91, and note 10. 
push 69. 70. 
qua(ijHr 79. 

quash 46, note 2. 69. 70. 
quoBser (:= "caaaer*) 69. 70. 
quat (i=*8trike down') 79. 
rayef (Scotch. Variant of 'rayiah') 

80. 81. 
ravir 80. 
ravish 11. 12. 14. 15. 16. 18. 19. 20. 

21. 22. 23. 24. 25. 27. 28. 88. 53. 

80, and note 7. 
rebanish 77, and note 7. 
reboil 90. 

rehander 86, and note 1. 
rebondir 86, and note 1. 
rebound 86. 
recoil (ss ^gather around') 75, and 

note 10. 



reeoiUer 1% and note 1. 

reoonyene 75. 

reeanvemr 75. 

reconyert 89. 

recueUir^ recaiUir 76. 

redemoHr 11. 

redemolish 77. 

rediscover 75. 

redisseice (=» 'disseize a second time*) 

97, and note 5. 
reembellish 78. 
reeigoj 86. 
reentertain 74. 
reestablish 80. 
reflonrish 78. 
refretcher 91, and note 4. 
rrfruchier 91. 
refreschir 91, and note 8. 
refresh 91. 92. 
refurbish 78. 
refurnish 80. 
regamir 77. 
regarnish 77. 
rejoice, (-Ish) 7, note 8. 17. 18. 19. 

21. 51, note 1. 52. 53. 72, and note 1. 

81. 88, and note 1. 
r^'otr 88, and note 8. 
rejoy (variant of 'rejoice') 88, and 

note 2. 
reldcher = relesser 68. 
rele(i)sh (= 'to release') 21. 68. 
relea, rdaia < relaisser 96. 
relinque 80. 
relinquer 80. 
rdin^ir 80. 
relinquish 80. 
relish (= 'to taste*) 96. 
relish t (= 'project ouf) 96. 
relish (» 'sing") 96. 
remonish 95. 
reobtain 74. 
reoffcr .75. 
repart 91. 
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repartir 01, and note 2. 

repent 76, and note 2. 

repentir 76, and note 8. 

replenir 78. 

replenish 24. 33. 78, and note 8. 

replever 8S, and note 8. 

replevir 88, and note 7. 

replevish 88. 

replevy 88. 

repolidi 78. 

republish 65. 

reptinish 78. 

resarce 97. 

resareir 97. 

resent 76. 

resmtir 76. 

resile 97. 

rettJtr 97. 

resort 92. 

reBortir 92. 

resplend 88, and note 11. 

re{8)plendir 88, and note 12. 

resplendish 88. 

retain 74, 

retenir 74. 

reune 79. 

retmir 79. 

revert 89, and note 9. 

reverter 89, and note 11. 

revertir 89, and note 10. 

revish 12. 18. 21. 96, and notes 3, 4. 

revest 96, and note 4. 

jahenish 48, note 2. 

ryehesce (= Fr. 'rtc^esse') 34, note 1. 

rubric (vb.) 96. 

nibricJier 95. 

mbrish 95. 

ranish 38, note 1. 

ronishly 38, note 1. 

rash (== 'force oat of position') 65. 66. 

rtuer 66. 

ruasher = rtuer (A.nglo-Er.) 66. 

BoiUir 91, and note 5. 



saint (ss 'sanctify^) 97, and note 2. 

satfifjr 97. 

saiair 97. 

sally 91. 92. 

scab 41, note 6. 

scald 34, note 1. 

scathless 42, note 2. 

scathly 42, note 2. 

scent 76. 

sehade (:b 'distingoiah') 29, note 2. 

Bcheltronn 86, note 2. 

scholar 41, note 6. 

school 41, note 6. 

score 42, note 2. 

scorn 42, note 2. 97, and note 3. 

Scottish 33. 

scourge 41, note 6. 47, note 6. 

scrape 41, note 6. 

scutcheon 41, note 6. 

seize (=3 'possess') 97, and note 4. 

sembleee 60. 

senHr 76. 

s'entreferir 89, and note 2. 

serve 76, and note 6. 

servir 76. 

sevir 91. 

shake '29, note 2. 

shall 30, and note 1. 32, and note 3. 33. 

34. 35. 38. 39. 40. 41, and notes 4, 5. 

43. 44, and note 2. 48, note 8. 49. 
shame 29, note 2. 41. 
shamely 42, note 1. 
she 29, note 2. 42, note 1. 
shed (vb.) 39. 40. 
sheep 29, note 2. 
shendship 30, note 2. 
shield 40. 

shift 38, note 2. 45, notes 1, 2. 
ship 29, note 2. 44. 
-ship 30, and note 2. 40. 45. 
shipmen 42, note 1. 
-shire 40. 
shoot 40, note 1. 
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short 29, note 2. 40. 

shortly 40, and note 1. 42, note 1. 

show 85, note 2. 

shnn 29, note 2. 

skill 29, note 2. 

skillful 88, note 2. 

skilly 38, note 2. 

skin 42, note 2. 

skip 47, note 6. 

skirmenf (yariant of 'skirmish') 95. 
97, and note 6. 

skirmish 95. 

slash 65, 96. 

sort 91. 92. 

sartir 91, and note 6. 

souffrir 77, and note 1. 

Spanish 88, note 1. 

squarin 97. 

sqnat 97. 

stable t (variant of 'stablish') 89, and 

note 9. 81. 
stablish (= 'establish*) 11. 15. 16. 19. 

52. 80, and note 8. 
stresce (= 'to stress*) 34, note 1. 
statin 97. 
subyert 89. 
subvertir 89. 
snbvene 75. 
8ubvenir 75. 
soch 41, note 6. 
sue 91. 92. 

9uer (Anglo-Norm.) 91, and note 8. 
Sttfr, setfir 91, and note 7. 
ntivre 91. 

sa£Eer 76, and note 10. 
sursaiUier (=» 'leap upon*) 75. 
saryenef 75. 
8%^rvenir 75. 
sustain 74, and note 6. 
8U9tener 74, and note 7. 
9U8tenir 74. 
taper 85, and note 8. 
tapir 85, and note 7. 



tapitcent 59. 

tap(p)isht (»r <to hide') 20. 53. 86, 
and note 6. 

tarnish 78. 

temir 78. 

thresh 31, note 1. 

todash 47. 

topart (» 'to divide') 90. 

irair 80. 

traishf (= 'betray') 17. 25. 27. 28. 35. 
37. 51. 53. 80, and note 10. 

transyertf 89. 

*tran8vertir 89. 

trayest 79. 

travegtir 79. 

trayf (yariant of 'traish') 80, and 

note 11. 81. 
tretisce (» 'treatise') 34, note 1. 
uisner 65. 68, note 1. 
uncoil 90. 
uncover 90. 
underfurnish 80. 
underpart 90. 
undeserve 76. 
unestablish 80. 
unfurnish 80. 
unpervert (■= "recover from being 

a pervert') 89. 
onpolish 78. 

untappish f (= 'come oat of hiding') 85. 
upcoil 90. 

uplandish 41, note 2. 
uplandishmen 47, note 1. 
usher 65. 68, note 1. 
vatichaH (Skt.) 4. 
*vanir Of. 'vanish* 97. 
vanish 11. 12. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 

22^. 23. 97, and note 9. 
vanquish 17. 18. 20. 22. 23. 25. 26. 

52. 53. 78. 
varnish (sbs.) 68. 
varnish (vb.) 68. 
ve{%)nquir 78. 
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vemisaer 88. 

vest 91. 

vetiir 91, and note 11. 

vice 71, and note 2. 

Yome (=*to vomit') 79. 

vomir 79. 

toagneche 60. 

wampish (Scotch. =: 'toss about') 38. 97. 

toarantir 97. 

warice (variant: 'warish') 71, and 

note 2. 
toarir (variant: garir) 8S. 
warishf (variant of 'guarish') 11. 12. 

18. 17. 18. 21. 23. 25. 26. 27. 33. 83. 
wamen*]- (variant of Varnish') 80, 

and note 16. 81. 



wamir (variant: *gamir^) 81. 
wamish (variant : 'garnish' = 'provide*) 

15. 16. 17. 25. 2a 27. 53. 80, and 

note 14. 
wamish (=: 'warn') 11. 28. 29, 96, and 

note 5. 
warrant 97, and note 8. 
wash 31, and note 1. 35, note 4. 36. 

37. 42, notes 3, 6. 44. 45, and note 5. 

47. 50. 
wenchenf (= 'kick out') 86, and 

note 8. 87. 
work 42, note 5. 
worldish 34. 
worldishmen 34. 
umnscean (O.H.G.) 4. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN IN 
SOPHOCLES 



PART I 
Distribution and Proportion 

It has been said that the world needs not so much to be 
instructed as to be reminded. It is in this spirit that these 
statistics on the distribution and proportion of the demonstrative 
pronouns in Sophocles are presented. 

This paper on ofiTo?^ SSe and ixelvo^ (the traditional order 
in the grammars) grew out of some remarks by Professor Gilder- 
sleeve in divers places in The American Journal of Philology, 
in which he desiderated more definite information about these 
pronouns. Perhaps^ therefore^ it will not be amiss to quote the 
passages in full. 

<'0vT09 is the universal demonstrative; the others are all par- 
ticular; it is the regular antecedent of the relative^ and with it 
the relative is ^that.' With the others^ oSe and hcelva^y it is 
rather 'who' or 'which.* In practical use oSe sets up an 
opposition to otrro^, gets to itself the connotation of the important 
first person^ but it is only in dramatic style that SSe can make- 
head against 0^09^ and it is the large use of oBe that gives so 
much of the conversational tone to Herodotus. To be sure^ 
4k€Ipo^ gives bulk^ gives weighty but it lacks precision. It is a 
'yon/ which is as vague as the next world to which it is always 
assigned^ and great hulking demonstrative that it is^ it needs 
the guidance of Sie and oiro^, oSro^ ixeivo^y S8' ixeivo^ iy<S>^ 
All these are the commonplaces of grammar. But^ of late^ scholars 
have thought it worth while to watch the usage of so familiar 
a pronoim as oSro9 in the Attic orators^ and have formulated 

8 
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delicate regularities unformulated before;^ and a theory as to 
the composition of the works of Thukydides has been based on 
the shifting position of 2S€, on q wftkefjto^ SBe and SBe 6 wdXefjio^. ' 
'This^ and 'that^ in English are not so simple as might be 
supposed. Foreigners do not always master them perfectly; a 
German friend of mine always said ^ one of those days/ and the 
use of este and ese is said to be the Spanish shibboleth. No one, 
however blunt his senses, is indifferent to the fiii>\i t in oSi and 
ouToai, and it is not unprofitable to train the perceptions to 
catch the diflEerence.'** {A. J. P. xxxiii, p. 124.) 

And again: 

" For instance, ofrro9 in the Antigone yields only 42 per cent, 
as against 58 for SSe : in the Prometheus otro^ is to SSe as 29 
to 71. In the Orestes oCto9 : oSe : : 23 : 77, and in the I. T.> 
there are four times as many i&'s as oCto9'8 {A. J. P. xxvii, 
327), so that a mechanical soul might be tempted to suspect the 
iambic metre, in which SSe has manifestly a great advantage 
over ofiT09. oSe yields a great array of trochaic forms and con- 
venient monosyllables against the beggarly account of o5to9^ 
rovTov, toSt(o), ravT(a). Add the gesture of the stage, the shift 
of oCto9 and oSe, say, from the right hand to the left, and the 
thing becomes perfectly simple, if it were not for Aristophanes. 
But a glance at the old Caravella index of Aristophanes will 
eflEectually dispel any illusion as to the predominance of oSe in 
iambic metre. Iambic metre may delight in words with a short 
penult, but there are other considerations besides metri causa; 
and crimes are committed in the name of metrical slavery as 
well as in the name of civil liberty. . . . 

" But not to dwell on such <l>\vap(ai, to use a mild expression,, 
the contrast in numbers between oSe and o5to9 in tragedy and 
comedy is sensible enough, but it would be dangerous to generalize 
as to the contrast in usage. True, we should expect greater exact- 
ness in comedy, as comedy comes nearer to real life, but even in 

* See Blass, Rh. Mua. Vol. xuv, A. J. P, xi, 107. 
' See Herbst as simunarized in A. J, P. i, 241. 
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conventional ranges of prose, the shifts between o& and otfro^ 
give trouble. They have given trouble to the latest commentator 
of Isaios. See Wyse on Isai. 4. 3. 3. o5to9 is prevalently 'the 
party of the other part/ but oSe may be ' our friend, the enemy/ 
* our dearest foe/ and so =- oCto9. At all events, I must say to 
myself fierairohiaov and for dramatic read tragic/' {A. J. P. 
XXIX, 376.) 

And finally: 

"OSto9 the dominant dem. comes early, eKtlvo^ is not un- 
common, but where is 58€, to which the grammars give the 
second place in the familiar group? But We is a very imcertain 
quantity (4. J, P. xxiii, 124). It belongs chiefly to dramatic 
literature, where it sometimes abounds to the overwhelming of 
otrro^ and ixelvof;, which elsewhere override or eflEace it. In 
Eur. I. T., for instance, 5& outnumbers oCto9 four times, and 
there is a mere trace of i/eeivo^. The use, the proportion and 
the distribution of these demonstratives have not received the 
attention due.'' (A, J. P. xxvii, 327.) 

These passages illustrate clearly the need and scope of such a 
study and are full of information and suggestion. 

My first intention was to begin with a study of the use of 
these pronouns, but I saw at once that such a study would be 
futile without first collecting the statistics as to the distribution 
and proportion. It is, therefore, this first part of my investigation 
that is here presented. 

It is needless for me to enumerate the usages of these pronouns 
at present. One matter, however, is so material to the paper that 
I must speak of it in detail, for I purpose to show that metrical 
considerations must have had some influence, within certain limits, 
in determining which pronoun should be used on certain occasions 
and in certain positions. It is not, of course, meant to imply 
that the great dramatic poets were bound by any narrow limits 
of metre to alter their thought, vary their words, misuse their 
grammar or do violence to their vocabulary, but, just as in all 
life, there is a curve of least resistance, which we all tend to 
follow, so in iambic metre of tragedy, there are certain positions. 
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which one or the other pronoun falls into the more easily, and 
which give a pleasanter cadence to the verse. Nor is it intended 
to imply that the poet was on any occasion forced to use any 
individual pronoun, but only to show that certain forms can fill 
certain positions and that in the one pronoun, SSe^ more forms 
can fall into more positions than in the other, olT<y:. For example, 
5&, TrfSf, ToSe witii or without elision, could be used in the sixth 
foot as a mere tag-piece of the verse, and consequently we find 
it very largely so used; while oCto9,^ which could be used only 
in the forms tovto and ravra and then only with elision of the 
final vowel in the last half of the foot, occurs only once (Oed. Tyr., 
332). As elision at the end of the verse is generally ^ denied 
for the other tragic poets it is to be presumed that this is an 
imique instance in tragedy. It is hardly to be doubted that Jhe 
great divergence in use here is influenced more or less by metrical 
considerations. The absolutely determining reasons for the usage 
will be presented in a later paper. 

In the initial foot of Ajax 119, tovtov is used. If we consider 
metrical grounds alone rovSe could not stand here. Yet Ajax 
is present now and is surely of no less importance to the speakers 
than before, and it would seem that the poet, if he had wished, 
might have used rovSc in referring to him in the sense of this 
man here, this man of whom we are speaking, with a look at 
him or a gesture of the hand, for it is generally acknowledged 
that oSe can be used when the speaker appropriates to himself 
something that is of the second or third person, something that 
is important.* As for instance in 39 and 77, oSe is used of Ajax, 
though absent and in his tent and though he has been previously 
mentioned, because the lively and emotional concern of the speaker 
brings him within the sphere of the speaker. In fact, throughout 
this scene the absent Ajax is referred to by three different pro- 
nouns. It is to be noted that his name is mentioned in verse 4: 

* Comedy was not so limited; the deictic i allows oirro^i, etc. to stand 
in the 6th foot. 

' Compare, however, Bates on Eurip. Iph. Tour. App. § 3 v. 98. 

• Ktihner-Gerth, i 467. 4. 
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KaX vvv hrX a-KrjvaU <t€ vaxrrucak 6p& 
Alamos, €v0a rd^iv iaj^drrfv €J(€l 

and that no change is made in the relative positions of Ajax and 
the speakers, Athene and Odysseus. 

Yet immediately afterwards in line 6 we have, 

tj(vrf tA KeCvov veoy(dpaxd\ 07r<o^ tSr)^ 

where we might have expected the anaphoric tovtov but for the 
fact of his absence. In line 20 Athene again refers to him with 
Kelvov and in 28 with ixeiv^, but in 39 she immediately changes 
and refers to him with toOSc. It will be observed that metrically 
neither tovtov nor xelvov could be used here. Jebb translates 
the TovBe ^yon man/ putting him off in the dim distance as if 
KeCvov had been used and does not deem the passage of sufficient 
importance to warrant a note. Shall we call this Tovie emphatic ? 
Shall we call it anaphoric ? Is it used for emphasis, while raOra 
in the same verse is anaphoric? Or shall we dare say metrical 
considerations, the emphatic position after the caesura, the beloved 
position (cf. p. 24) had some influence in determining the 
pronoun? Frankly, Ajax seems of no more importance, seems 
to need no more emphasis here than above, and this use of oBe 
is perhaps best explained by the wider use to be spoken of later. 

In 77 again Athene uses oSe of Ajax, who, though still absent 
and in his tent, may be considered to be nearer in thought, but 
it is also worthy of note that it is used in the first half of the 
sixth foot, where neither o5to9 nor Kelvov could be used. 

In 80 Odysseus now takes him up and uses tovtov in the third 
foot, and it must again be noted that Tovhe could not be used here 
on metrical grounds. This tovtov might be explained as anaphoric, 
but we are justified in supposing that Odysseus is here labouring 
under deep emotion, as is shown by the entire passage. In this 
case, then, we should expect Ajax to be of the highest importance, 
to be well within the intellectual sphere of the speaker and the 
lively fear rather than fancy of Odysseus to be enough to justify 
ih€ if it could have been used on metrical grounds. 
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Ajax is abfient all the time and the conditions physically have 
undergone no change. We may explain these occurrences by 
emphatic^ by anaphoric or what not> but the truth is^ there seem 
to be many passages which these categorical terms do not satisfy. 

Emphasis for instance is easily obtained by a little pressure and 
may lie in any of the pronouns. For example^ Hom. Iliad u, 37, 

*^Mj 7^/> S y' aiprfauv TLpidfiov irdKiv fjfLari Kelwp 

in which Leaf does not see anything worthy of a note. Sterrett, 
however, translates, "that very,*' and Seymour following Ameis- 
Hentze says, " emphatic,'* while Faesi makes no comment. What 
gives it its emphasis? Position at the end of the verse? t^€ 
could have been used here as well. 
Again in Eur. J. T. 62, we read: 

'rrapova^ amlvrcy ravra yiip SwaifJLed* av, 

where Flagg correctly notes the raOra as emphatic, but neither 
Wecklein nor Bates makes any comment. It is to be noted here 
that ToSe could not be used on metrical grounds and that too in 
a play in which Professor Gildersleeve counts four times as many 
o&'s as ovro9's. What makes ravra emphatic? Its position in 
the third foot after the caesura? I should certainly say so. 

Thus it will be seen that on occasion both iKelvo^ and oSto9 
may assume the important role of emphasis, and that this term 
is too vague to satisfy us as the only condition of the use of 
this or that pronoun. 

Anaphoric is again too vague a term, for all the pronouns 
demonstrative can be used anaphorically. 

In the Antigone 189 we find: 

^8* iarlv fj a^^ovaa, xal ravrrfi hn, etc. 

where ra&nj^ resumes ^S' or is anaphoric of ^8', but both are 
anaphoric of xQovifi. 
While in Antigone 296 we read 
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TOVTO Kal TTfSXu^ 

TTopOel, t6S* avSpa^ i^avUrrqaiv BJfjuov 
r6S^ iKSiScuTKet xal wapaXdaa-ei ^peva^ 

where rJS^ resumes tovto while both are anaphoric of vofua-fia 
preceding. 

It would seem therefore that either pronoun is anaphoric on 
occasion. This state of affairs, when the two pronouns are used 
with reference to the same word, Kiihner-Gerth (§ 467. 4) explain 
by the relation of emphasis for SSe, anaphora for oCrov. For 
convenience the passage is quoted in full: "Auch konnen beide 
Pronomen: oSe und oCto? auf einen und denselben Gegenstand 
hindeutend, oSe denselben emphatisch vergegenwartigend, otrro^ 
auf denselben bloss hinweisend: oSc . . . oIto^ verhalten sich 
gleichsam wie Arsis und Thesis, oCto9 . . . oSe wie Thesis imd 
Arsis,^^ quoting the two examples given above and several others. 
We might add Eur. Med. 1046 as an example of the first class.^ 

It is very doubtful whether this relation always holds good, for, 
as said above, emphasis is a subtle thing and can be elicited with 
very little pressure. "OSc which " gets to itself the connotation 
of the important first person," by virtue of this connotation, 
becomes emphatic, but, it seems to me, that o5to9, notwithstanding 
the *' opposition *^ which " oSe sets up to it " also is tyrant enough 
to seize the throne of emphasis when need be and by its position 
in the verse, by its use with the stronger clause, gets for itself 
as much emphasis as oSe and at times more. 

In the Antigone 296, for example, I feel toOto as stronger than 
t68€ by its position at the head of the sentence, by its position 
after the caesura and by its association with the stronger and 
larger element wdXei^ \ iropdA^ each word of which clause is more 

*Gf. also Aeach. Ag, 1434, 1442 and 1447, where 5^6 is lued of the 
dead Agamemnon with 1438 where o^ot is used of the same person; 
there seems to be no question of emphasis. It is to be .observed that in 
the first examples oSrot or iMivot could not be used and in 1438 5d€ 
could not be used on metrical grounds. 
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or less emphatic^ a point that can not^ however^ be pressed^ as they 
can hardly occupy other positions. 
In Antigone 64 

lirfiTa S' oiv€f^ opy6ii€a'd^ iic kp€i<t<t6v<ov 
Koi TavT* iucoiieiv k&ti t&vB^ aXyiova^ 

it would be absurd, if not well nigh impossible to throw greater 
emphasis on r&vS* than on ravr. It may be observed that ravr* 
here falls into the more important, more emphatic foot, as does 
also fjB* in 189, by virtue of which position we may say it receives 
the greater emphasis here. 
In Antigone 673 

alirr) frdXeis SWvo-iv, ^8' avaardrov^ 

I should again for similar reasons say avrri is the more em- 
phatic pronoim. This view Jebb seems to take by his translation, 
although he makes no comment in his notes. He translates thus : 
^^This it is that ruins cities; this makes homes desolate,^^ the 
expansion by ' it is that * pointing the emphasis on * this.^ 

Now it is just to such instances as these, when either pronoun 
may presumably be used, that attention is especially called. There 
is a borderline of usage, so to speak, that brings into play the 
metrical side, where the poet for metrical reasons may choose the 
pronoun that best suits his purpose. Furthermore it seems to me 
that She has a much wider range and meaning than is sometimes 
assigned to it. Like the present tense of the verb, it belongs pre- 
eminently to the present sphere, to the speaker and his time, but 
also, as in the case of the present tense, no hard and fast canon 
of limitation can be made. Strictly speaking, there is no such 
thing as pure present time, for the world moves so fast that the 

* Gf. Aesch. Ag, 436 and 1329, where we could hardly insist upon 
empha9%9. 
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present is ever a succession of moving perpendicular lines and we 
can rarely connect the thought^ word and act into a simnltaneonfl 
unit, so as to have a pure present. The result is that we speak 
too soon, and so make the act itself future or we speak too late 
and so make the act past. Thus it is with oSe. Its specific, pure 
use is a deictic pronoun of the speaker in the present time, which, 
however, is not to be limited to the immediate present. This 
element of the speaker, of the first person, is what makes it 
specifically the pronoun of tragedy, in which there is so much of 
deep personal moment to the speaker. But here, in its wider 
sense, it could, as we saw in the case of the present tense, 
partake of the future or of the past, or in other words, while it 
generally refers to what is to come, it may also refer to what is 
past. There is, therefore, in the use of this pronoun a borderline 
at which it could share the nature of o5to9 and ixeivo^, so that 
the poet could choose this pronoun whenever occasion demanded, 
within certain limits, within, so to speak, the neutral ground on 
either side of the pure, actual present of the speaker. This free- 
dom of usage, together with the fact that forms of oSe alone 
can stand in certain places in the tragic trimeter, may help to 
account for the large use of oSe in tragedy. The advantage of 
oSe in the matter of trochaic forms over ovto9 is four to one, 
since oSc shows seventeen forms that can fill certain places, 
while ofrro? shows a bare four. This, it may be noted, is about 
the proportion found in Euripides's Iphigenia among the Taurians, 
as counted by Professor Gildersleeve, and in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, as counted by myself. In Sophocles, however, such a 
proportion does not exist except in the Oedipus at Oolonus, 

With this brief introduction, I present the following tables 
of occurrences, which are self-explanatory. 
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i 


. 


1 




, 


i 


a 






< 


I 


1 




i 


^ 


Mc as a subst 


52 

16 


79 
7 


86 
14 


81 
15 


72 
13 


72 
14 


111 

22 


553 


** preceding with article 


101 


" " without article. 


35 


28 


34 


44 


28 


32 


70 


271 


" following with article 


6 


6 


2 


6 


5 


19 


4 


38 


" •* without article. 


20 


8 


16 


21 


16 


27 


45 


153 


" with interrog. rel. Ac 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


11 


•• interjected 





1 


2 






135 

51 



157 

110 


1 


4 






Totals 


151 
54 


130 
71 


155 
85 


168 
81 


255 
70 


1121 


oSrof as a subst 


522 


*^ preceding with article... 


6 


5 


4 


7 


3 


2 


1 


28 


*• " without article. 


3 


2 


4 


4 


3 


2 


3 


21 


<* following with article... 


2 


5 


1 


11 


2 





1 


27 


•« " without article. 


1 


1 


1 


2 








2 


7 


" with interrog. ul. Ac.... 


1 


4 








1 


1 


5 


12 


" interjected 




















? 


2 


" in address 


3 








2 


1 





1 


7 






Totals 


70 


88 


95 


107 


61 


120 


85 


626 


4Kti9ot as subst. 


27 
2 


14 



34 



25 

1 


33 

1 


34 



25 



192 


'* preceding with article... 


4 


" ** without article. 


1 


1 


3 


2 











7 


<* following with article... 


3 


1 











1 





5 


" " without article. 

















1 


1 


2 


" with interrog. ul. &c. 


























** interjected 




















1 


1 






Totals 


33 


16 


37 


28 


34 


36 


27 


211 



The percentage of occurrence of these pronouns is as follows, 
two sets being given^ one for She and oSro9 and the other for 
Sh€y o2rro9 and iieelvo^. 
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Total Percentages. 

oSe 64 + oCto9 35 + 

oBe 56 + o5to9 31 -f ifcetvo^ 10 + 

I should like to call especial attention to the fact that in the 
substantival use, SSe exceeds oiro^ by only 31 occurrences or a 
percentage of 51 to 49. If, however, we subtract the occurrences 
of oSe (110) in the sixth foot and of outo9 (1) in the same 
foot whence ovto? is practically excluded by metrical considerations, 
we find otJro? exceeds oSe by 80 occurrences, or a percentage of 
54 to 46. It is therefore, only in combination with a substantive, 
adjective or participle that SBe makes its strong headway against 

It is to be noted that when oSe precedes its substantive accom- 
panied by the article, the numbers are 101, while with the article 
omitted, the numbers are 38, and for otJro? under the same 
conditions the numbers are 28 to 27. This relation is made 
easy, if not somewhat caused by the readiness with which SSe 
falls into certain feet and especially in such cadences as rovSe rov 
irdvovy rSvSe rov 6e6vy r^Be 0^/iepa kt\. Ovto9 on the other hand 
gives no such cadences except in the trochaic forms, and is, with 
exceedingly few exceptions, separated from its substantive. 

The following are the percentages for the individual plays, given 
as above, first for SBe and ovro^ and then for oSe, odro^ and ixelvo^. 





5Sc 


o5to9 




• S8€ 


OWTO? 


ixeiPK 


Ajax 


68 + 


31 + 




59 + 


27 + 


11 + 


Antigone 


59 4- 


40 + 




55 + 


37 + 


'' + 


Electra 


62 


38 




54 + 


33 + 


12 + 


Oed. Tyr. 


61 + 


38 + 


■ 


55 + 


35 + 


9 + 


Trachin, 


68 + 


31 + 




58 + 


26 + 


14 + 


Philoctetes 56 -f 


43 + 




50 + 


38 + 


11 + 


Oed. Col. 


75 + 


24+ ^ 




, 70 + 


22 + 


7 + 



It will be noted that except in the Oedipiis Coloneiis the diver- 
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gence is nowhere so great as^ for instance in the Iphigenia Taurica, 
where Professor Qildersleeve says oSe occurs four times as often 
as 0^09. A rapid count of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus gives 
similar results. 

It is worth while and may be found of interest to give the 
occurrences of these pronouns in the several feet of the iambic 
trimeter, in order that it may be seen at a glance how these forms 
are distributed and from what feet or parts of feet certain forms 
are excluded. 

In most of the feet two types are found, with or without elision, 
all of which are carefully noted. It will be seen that in certain 
positions elided forms only can be used, while in others elided 
forms are of such frequent occurrence that we must feel the vast 
advantage that Sie has over ovro9 under such circumstances. 

A table of percentages for all the pronouns in the different feet 
is first given with the types and discussion of each following. 
This table is made up by taking the percentage of the occurrences 
of each pronoun in each play compared with itself, not the per- 
centage of the total occurrences, t. e. 11.20 denotes the percentage 
of SB€8 in the Antigone that fill the first foot. 



Ajax. Aktio. 



Elbct. Oxd. Ttb. Trach. 



Phil. Oed. Col. 



1 


11.20 


17.4 


16. 


14.6 


10.6 


8.4 


16.3 


2 


12. 


12.8 


10.9 


9.5 


12.5 


13. 


9.8 


3 


50.4 


41.3 


37.2 


38.1 


42.3 


36.6 


45.1 


4 


13.6 


12.8 


10.9 


15.2 


22.1 


16.8 


10.7 


5 


4. 


1.8 


10.2 


12. 


2.9 


9.1 


9.3 


6 


8.8 


13.8 


14.6 


10. 1 


10.6 


16. 


8.8 



OCto9 



1 


38. 


39. 


28.2 


24.2 


42.4 


33. 


23.7 


2 


7.9 


9.8 


14.1 


15.1 


6.8 


12.8 


18.4 


3 


44.4 


36.6 


40. 


40.4 


32.5 


36.5 


36.8 


4 


7.9 


7.3 


9.4 


10.1 


8.5 


7.3 


9.2 


5 


1.6 


7.3 


8.2 


10.1 


10.1 


9.2 


12.8 


6 











1. 


0. 
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Ajaz. Antig. Elxct. Okd. Ttb. Tbach. Phil. Oed. Col. 



1 


88.5 


13.3 


21.9 


11.1 


37.4 


26.9 


36.4 


2 


88.5 


33.3 


40.6 


37.3 


28.1 


15.4 


18.2 


3 


7.7 


26.7 


9.4 


29.6 


12.5 


30.8 


27.3 


4 


3.8 





9.4 


11.1 


6.3 





4.5 


6 


11.5 


26.7 


18.8 


11.1 


18.8 


26.9 


13.6 



In the first we have for oBe the following types: 

1. Ajax 28. T'qvS* oiv iKeCvtp ira^ rv; airlav viiiei, 

2. Ajax 347. tA rovhe irpdyqj xavr^ &^ if)(tov Kvpei 

In the first type, it is to be observed, any form of SBe may 
occur, while in the second only the oblique cases with a long 
penult may occur. From this and from the fact that this second 
type gives the first part of the second foot, we might expect that 
SSe would here exceed ovto9. This, however, is not so. Ovto9 
far exceeds in this foot. This seems to be due largely to the 
fact that here any form of oifTOf: may be used, which has the 
further advantage over oSe in that its oblique cases may fill the 
whole foot, while oSe can do this only when the following word 
begins with a double consonant or with two consonants. The 
same reasons hold good for ixelvo^f which shows a large excess 
here over all other feet save the second. This fact will be noticed 
later. 

We find the distribution of oSe in this foot as follows : 

Ajax (1). 28 (c) ; 789 (c) ; 1025 (c) ; 1288 (c) ; 1356 (c). 5. 
'' (2). 347; 652; 962 (c) ; 984; 1033; 1061 (e) ; 1090; 

1246. 8. 

Antigone (1). 19 (c) ; 298 (c) ; 384 (c) ; 385 (e) ; 386 (c) ; 
740 (c) ; 761 (e) ; 1093 (e) ; 1219 (e) ; 
1301 (c). 10. 

'' (2). 212; 293; 422 (e) ; 567; 646 (c) ; 699; 782; 

763 (c); 927(c). 9. 
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Electrs (1). 293 (c) ; 627 (e) ; 662 (c) ; 884 (c) ; 982 (e) ; 
1105 («) ; 1118 (c) ; 1178 (c) ; 1363 (c) j 
1480 (c). 
" (2). 371; 373; 540; 570; 784 («) ; 787(c); 
790(e); 798(«); 956(c); 963; 1122; 
1856. 
Oed. Tyr. (1). 237 (c) ; 242 (c) ; 274 (c) ; 323 (c) ; 438 (c) ; 
632 («) ; 1130 (c) ; 1145 (c) ; 1280 (c). 
« " (2). 10; 32; 91; 98 (c) ; 104; 110 (c) ; 136; 235; 
388; 603 (e) ; 755; 815; 1010; 1120. 
Trach. (1). 869 (c); 1073 (e); 1162 («) ; 1201 (c). 

" (2). 17; 173; 344; 366; 447; 489 (c) ; 614 (c). 
Phil. (1). 29(c); 261(c); 575(c); 764(c); 966(c); 
985(c); 1046(c); 1072(c). 
" (2). 71; 1335; 1351. 
Oed. Col. (1). 59 (c) ; 640 (c) ; 968 (c) ; 1098 (c) ; 1117 (c) ; 
1329 (e) ; 1361 (e) 1368 (c) ; 1412 (c) ; 
1547(e); 1668(e). 
« « (2). 61; 264; 331; 355(c); 445; 478; 480 
554(c); 630(c); 635; 637; 727; 739 
898; 915; 1287; 1290 (c) ; 1306 (c) ; 1367 
1405 (c) ; 1428 (e) ; 1434; 1444; 1618. 



10. 



12. 



14. 
4. 
7. 

8. 
3. 



11. 



24. 



The two types of 0^09 in the first foot and the distribution 
are as follows: 

Ajax 71. o5to9, ai rdv tA? at;^jua\a>T/<Sa9 x^/mk 
Ajax 89. & otrriK, AXm, he&repdv <re vprnrKoKu 

Attention is called to the fact that in the first type, the form 
ro^ouri of the dat. plur. {Oed. Col. 908) gives the required 
short syllable of the first half of the second foot, which thus 
gives 0VT09 an additional advantage over oSe in this foot. 

The distribution is as follows: 

Ajax (1). 71; 119; 497; 745(c); 864(e); 1012; 1032; 
1047; 1060; 1082; 1138(c); 1235(e); 
1265; 1372; 1383. 15. 
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Ajax. (3). 89; 270(e); 971(e); 1033; 1066; 1115; 

1280 (e) ; 1313 (e) ; 1346 (e), 9. 

Antigone (1). 16 (e) ; 203; 402; 404; 458; 480; 483; 508; 
641; 673; 709; 750; 990; 1023 (e) ; 1052; 
1074; 1170; 1244 (e). 18. 

(2). 64(e); 93; 211(e); 274(e); 305(e); 
322(e); 457; 486(e) 650(e); 668(e); 
1015; 1077 (e) ; 1102 (e) ; 1167. 14. 

Electra (1). 6; 274; 280; 287; 361; 401 (e) ; 437; 669; 

655(e); 692; 981; 1043; 1474. 13. 

" (2). 351; 383; 386; 397; 646(e); 614; 820; 

1046 (e) ; 1346; 1366; 1471 (e). 11. 
Oed.Tyr. (1), 69; 106; 226; 385; 442; 532; 547(e); 
648(e); 606(e); 814; 847(e); 954; 
1013 (e) ; 1070 ; 1078 ; 1121 ; 1504. 17. 
" " (2). 37(e); 269; 426; 429; 958; 1041; 1493. 7. 
Trachin, (1). 244; 299; 338; 361; 353; 402; 408 (e); 443; 
476; 550 (e) ; 578 (e) ; 676 (e) ; 1174 (e) ; 
1222; 1256. 15. 

« (2), 80; 148(e); 167(e); 371; 479; 496(e); 

679 (e) ; 898 (e) ; 1058; 1235 (e). 10. 
Philoct. (1). 66; 128; 284; 301; 307; 348(e); 406(e); 
435; 436(e); 458; 465(e); 890; 922; 
1022; 1044; 1059; 1073; 1078; 1331; 
1343 (e) ; 1355 (e) ; 1437. 22. 

« (2). 67; 117; 292(e); 380(e); 442; 565; 667(e); 
595 (e) ; 614 (e) ; 648 (e) ; 654; 921 (e) ; 
988; 1325(e); 1382. 15. 

Oed. Col. (1). 68; 88; 382 (e) ; 404; 575 (e) ; 908; 1622; 

1686 (e). 8. 

« " (2). 214(e); 455; 763; 951(e); 956; 1252; 

1289 (e) ; 1344; 1393 (e) ; 1627. 10. 

'Eicdvof presents three possible types in this foot according to 
whether the long or short form is used, e. g. 
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. f Ajax 20. tctlvov yi^ oiBiv SXXov, lx»«im wdKiu 
' \ Ajax 796. ituipop ^pyup TcC/cpov i^Urai 
2. £l«otta 1367. ^ kAvw oSm iv mi* U woXK&v i^ 

Heie 76 notice that the triqrllabic forms fill the whole of the 
first foot and give the required short syllable in the first half of 
the second foot, which latter fact is likewise true of the trochaic 
forms in the third example. This type, however, is very rare. 

The distribution is as follows: 

Ajax (1). 80; 1275; 1285; 454; 518; 667; 769; 795; 1085; 

1089. 10. 

Antigone (1). 468; 6S5. i. 

Electro (1). 342; 344; 664; 681; 708; 780. 6. 

« (8). 1851. 1. 

OedTyr. (1). 141; 983; 1171. 3. 

Trachin. (1). 89; 86; 863; 881; 486; 579; 605; 777. 8. 

" (8). 581; 608; 769. 8. 

PhUoct. (1). 87; 810; 869; 483; 484; 570; 778. 7. 

Oed. Col. ( 1 ) . 408 ; 689 ; 661 ; 910 ; 986 ; 1373 ; 1684. 7. 

" " (2). 1197. 1. 

In the second foot there are likewise two types for SSe and 
hcelvoi, but there is only one for oiixn. 
'OSe may fall into either half of this foot, «. g. 

Ajax 447. xtl ft)) t<^ 6/ifJM xal ^p4v€^ iidrrpo^i 
Ajax 78. ix^P^ f* ^^ rivSpi xal rit mv Irt 

These are distributed as follows: 

Ajax (1). 447 («) ; 658 («) ; 898 («) ; 909 («) ; 960 («) ; 

1268 («); 1308(c); 1401 («). 8. 

« (2). 78; 889 («) ; 668; 828; 904 («) ; 969 («) ; 1385. 7. 

Antigone (1). 80 (t) ; 279 («) ; 297 («) ; 416 («) ; 464 («) ; 

736 («) ; 1107 («) ; 1172 («) ; 1296 («) ; 

1316 («). 10. 

" (2). 196; 401; 618; 1304. 4. 
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Electrs (1). 296; (c) ; 811 (c) ; 448 (c) ; 460 (c) ; 470 (c) ; 
882(«); 908(c); 10S0((); 1205 (<); 
1872 («). 10. 

" (2). 828; 627 («); 611; 979; 1138. 6. 

Oed. Tyr. (1). 279 (c) ; 286 («) ; 631 («) ; 671 («) ; 764 («) ; 
1000 («) ; 1068 (<) ; 1128 (e) ; 1100 (c) ; 
1369 (c) ; 10. 

« " (2). 143 («) ; 892 («) ; 619; 927; 1818 («). 6. 
Trachin. (1). 58 (<) ; 187 («) ; 846 (<) ; 391 (<) ; 622 (<) ; 

912 (c); 1060 ((); 1288 («). 8. 

" (2). 370; 430; 471; 680 («); 604. 6. 

PhUoct. (1). 6(c); 288(c); 312(c); 383(c); 628(c); 
660 (c) ; 889 (c) ; 898 (c) ; 910 (c) ; 988 
(c) ; 1266 (c) ; 1268 (c) ; 1368 (c) . 13. 
" (2). 1; 68; 887; 1086. 4. 

Oed. Col. (1). 16 (c); 69 (c); 101 (c) ; 321 (c); 499 (c); 
680 (c) ; 723 (c) ; 861 (c) ; 894 (c) ; 941 
(c); 981(c); 1249(c); 1307(c). 13. 
" " (2). 65; 649; 736; 816; 1391; 1424(c); 1646; 

1547. 8. 

Attention is called to the great nomber of elisions, which must 
occur in the first lype unless the word of the third foot b^fins 
with two consonants or a double consonant. This never occurs. 
Elision occurs nine times in the second type. The numerous forms 
that SSe has which can be elided, make it easy for this pronoun 
to fall into either half of this foot, and thus hare a great advantage 
that oSto^. 

There is only one tjTpe of oStk possible in this foot, an example 
of which follows. 

Ajax 124. oiShf ri Tot^rov nSXKov fj roif/Av aKOir&v. 

We find it tkus distributed. 

Ajax (1). 124; 277; 470; 1282; 1343. 5. 

Antigone (1). 7 (c) ; 426; 604; 509; 693; 1014; 1088; 1884. 8. 
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Electra (1). 271; 348; 356; 376; 400; 426; 766; 928; 993; 

1361; 1371; 1412. 12. 
Oed. Tyr. (1). 126 («) ; 252; 291; 440 (c) ; 568; 584; 672; 

831; 936; 947; 1033 («) ; 1044; 1139; 

1140; 1181. 15. 

Trachin. (1). 246; 419; 449 (c) ; 1248. 4. 
Philoct. (1). 74; 77; 410; 430; 441; 622 («) ; 691; 603 («) ; 

606; 768; 763; 765; 1319; 1336. 14. 
Oed. Col. (1). 46; 291; 366; 388; 471; 482; 640; 775; 871; 

893; 986; 1034; 1627; 1638 (c). 14. 

It is to be noted that, although oSrof is excluded from the first 

half of this foot, it does not lag behind oSe even here and in a 
percentage of the number of times each occurs in all the plays 
o&ro9 yields 80 per cent, and SSe 77. 

Owing to its double forms lucetvov in this foot may also show 
two types. 

Ajaz 28. njvB' oiv ixeiv^ •ra<t tk airlav vdfuet. 
Ajax 6. Xxvrj rh Kelvov v€oj(dpa')(jS' , SnroK fSj;?. 

The distribution of these is as follows : 

Ajai (1). 28; 271; 756; 798; 1032; 1039; 1108; 1303. 8. 

" 6; 437. 2. 

Antigone (1). 170; 287; 384; 614; 670. 5. 

Electra (1). 269; 278; 389; 639; 643; 784; 1178; 1218. 8. 

Oed. Tyr. (1). 679; 930; 959; 991; 1264; 1440; 1464. 7. 

" " (2). 263; 1240; 1253. 3. 

Trachin. (1). 198; 244; 287; 342; 488; 603; 942. 7. 

« (2). 644; 1091. 2. 

Philoct. (1). 106; 116; 268; 413; 633; 770. 6. 

(2). 376. 1. 

Oed. Col. (1). 337; 344; 1196. 3. 

« " (2). 302,392. 2. 

In proportion to its numbers, hceaxK makes a goodly showing 
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in this foot^ due^ doubtless^ to the facts mentioned above. The 
percentage of its occurrences in this foot ranges from 18 to 40, 
which is a little larger than its percentage in the first foot, which 
ranges from 11 to 38. 

The third foot allows the pronouns to give each two types, yet 
in such a way that oSe has largely the advantage here. 

The two types of o& are seen in the following 

Ajax 13. (rrrovSfjv edov t^vS\ &^ irap^ etSvla^ fiddrj^ 
Ajax 11. fcai a oiiSh/ elaa rrjaSe irawraCvuv irvkrj^ 

The first type is comparatively rare, never exceeding 13 occur- 
rences in any play and generally ranging from 5 to 7. It is always 
found with elision, and thus makes quasi-caesura in the third foot, 
which probably accounts for its rareness. Without elision, it could 
occur only when the first half of the fourth foot shows two con- 
sonants or a double consonant. As in this case it would fill the 
foot and so block caesura entirely therefrom, this is never found 
with oSe and rarely with oJnof; or eicelvo^. 

The distribution in this foot is as follows: 



7. 




(€); 1029(c); 1032; 1045; 1047; 1057; 
1089; 1100; 1103; 1108; 1169; 1174; 
1179 (c) ; 1184; 1310 (c) ; 1391 (c) ; 1321 
(c); 1326; 1346 (c) y 1362; 1371; 1378: 
1389 (c); 1394(c). 
Antigone (1). 203 (c) ; 395 (c) ; 398 (c) ; 725 (c) ; 769 (c) ; 
925 (c). 
'' (2). 43; 192; 198; 209; 237 (c) ; 288; 809; 400 
(c); 414(c); 449(c); 465; 468; 485; 



56. 
6. 
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*Thii Ib not counted. I luggeeted in a private letter to a friend tba 
poiiiMlity of reading reOdc here eometlme ago and I believe the lug- 
geetien reoeivee ooniiderable weight from the large uie of Mt in this 
part of the foot 
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PhUoct (1) 



tt 



Oed. Col. (1) 



it 




To be especially noticed are the rarenefis of the first type and 
the frequency of elision in the second. This flexibility in the 
forms of iSe allows its to stand in a number of instances in which 
o^W cannot possibly be used and so it possesses again notable 
advantages over ofro9. Attention may also be called here to the 
fact that SS^ occurs 69 times in the first half of this foot and 
866 times in the second half; oSto^ occurs 24 times in the first 
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half and 185 times in the second; and ixean^ 13 times in the 
first half and 22 in the second. This will indicate the great 
prominence of the second half of the foot^ which is naturally a 
very important place^ coming, as it does, immediately after the 
caesura, and it is natural that the more emphatic pronoun should 
seek this position for itself. 

This is by far the most interesting situation of them all, for 
it is here that the greatest struggle for supremacy takes place 
between SSe and ofirov. As is evident, the former has very decided 
advantages in the contest, since so many more of its forms can 
occur in the second half of the foot. 

The most usual and most beloved type is well seen in the two 
following verses from the Agamemnon of Aeschylus: 

Ag. 1. 0€O%^ fih alT& T&p^ airaXKay^v itSihop 
and 

Ag. 18. kkdm T(h^ alteov rovSe avfMf>opi^v otAwv. 

The oSe forms may fill this position easily whether they precede 
or follow their substantive, whether their substantive is articular 
or not, which is a good deal more difficult for the oblique cases 
of oCto9 that show two long syllables. I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the insertion of a quadrisyllable word 
with elision of the final vowel of the SSe between this foot and 
the iambic word of the last foot is of very frequent occurrence 
and seems to be especially desired in this position; or it may be 
that the ease with which long words slipped into this interval 
is a cause of the frequent occurrence. Whatever may be the 
cause, the fact remains, and the cadence is certainly very pleasing 
to the ear. 

This type is also found in the iambographs and the comedians, 
where, however, o5to9 far outruns SSe. In comedy, this is due 
no doubt, partly to the different sphere, partly to the fact that 
the comic trimeter is not bound by the strict laws of short and 
long in the even feet, which hamper the tragic trimeter in this 
respect. Perhaps, too, the deictic i added to olrro^ brought it 
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much nearer to the more emphatic SSe, which was thus rendered 
less necessary for comedy, even though, as Professor Gildersleeve 
says, ^comedy comes nearer to real life and we should expect it 
to be more exact/ Compare, for instance, the two following lines 
from Aristophanes, Clouds, 200-201 : 

w/>09 T&p 0€&v, rl yctp rdS^ iarlv ; elire not. 
aarpovofiia fih airrjL tovtI Be rl\ 

where Starkie comments on rdhe with seeming correctness, but 
has no word for the following avrril or rotnL 

It will be thus seen, as Professor Gildersleeve again observes, 
that oie is preeminently the pronoun of tragedy. 

O&ro9 also makes a goodly showing in this foot, and especially 
is this true when we consider the paltry number of forms it can 
ofEer. 

There are two types as follows: 

1. Ajax 318, aW, & (f>CKoi, rovrtov yhp oSvex' iardXrfv 

2. Ajax 80. ifMl fih ap/cei tovtov iv Sofjkoi^ fidi/ecv. 

The distribution of ofrro9 is seen in the following. 

Ajax (1). 328; 684 (rovrounv). 2. 

" 80; 116; 378 (c) ; 392 (c) ; 411; 505; 513 (c) ; 524; 
552; 556; 670; 769 (c) ; 786; 852; 970; 
1034(e); 1036; 1087; 1141; 1265(c); 
1274; 1282; 1288; 1308; 1336; 1395. 26. 

Antigone (1). None. 0. 

(2). 33; 35; 61; 72; 96; 165; 183; 188; 216; 
218(c); 221; 273; 275; 289; 321; 327; 
446; 498(c); 504; 515; 538; 658(c); 
665; 722; 762; 908; 914 (c) ; 1042; 1049; 
1336. 30. 

Electra (1). 431; 450; 606 (c) ; 703 (To{rroi<n); 1190; (c) ; 

1343 (rovTourip); 1370; 1377 (ro^ounv) 8. 
'' (2). 69 (c) ; 73; 266 (c) ; 301; 438; 447; 448; 678 
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Oed.Tyr. (1) 



(2). 138 




Philoct (1) 



(2) 



Oed. Col. (1) 

€€ ti /ON 



(») 



Attention is called to the rarity of the first type^ which by 
filling the entire foot^ would do away with the caesura entirely. 
Consequently, a majority of the instances are with elision, which 
admits quasi-caesura or with the long form roHroio'iv which, al- 
though it fills the whole foot, fumidies the required short for 
the first half of the fourth foot. The excess of iS^s in the first 
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half of this foot is doubtleBS due largely to the ease with which 
the final c can be elided in so many of its forms; thus it does 
not entirely shut off the possibility of slight pause. Only in the 
Elecira do we find an excess of olrro^U in this part of the foot^ 
the numbers being for Sh€ by ohro^ S, of which latter two forms 
suffer elision and three yield the long form rovrowiv. 
'EictSpof likewise offers two types here : 

1. Antigone 408. irpbi^ aov rh heW iKeli/ hrenrtfkvf^^^. 

2. Ajax 783. oix iariv ivi^p Keivo^y el KdXxa^ o-o^; 

which are distributed as follows: 



Ajaz (1). None. 


0. 


" (8). 798; 991. 


8. 


Antigone (1). 408; 1089. 


2. 


" (8). 1086; 1043. 


8. 


Mectra (1). 619; 668 (Kt&nfi)', 888. 


8. 


" (8). None. 


0. 


Oed. Tyr. (1). 139; 699 (<) ; 786; 866; 1064; 1168. 


6. 


** « (8). 718; 1146. 


2. 


Trachin. (1). None. 


0. 


" (8). 38; 868; 677; 719. 


4. 


PhUoct (1). 648 (Kiuu^Hutn). 


1. 


" (8). 183; 861; 360; 886; 416; 481; 688. 


7. 


Oed. Col. (1). 87. 


1. 


" " (8). 686; 1191; 1806; 1843; 1666. 


6. 



It will be noted that iieelvo^ makes very little headway in this 
footj the second half being nearly double the first. 

In the fourth foot two types are again foimd for SSe and 
hcilpo^y while only one is possible for 01^709. 

"'Ofie gives the following types : 

1. Ajax 1068. ^fnU fihf hv n^v^ fjv SB* etXi;^ rt^v. 

2. Ajax 114. av S' o9v hreiS^ rify^vi IjBe m rb Sp&v. 

The distribution of these is seen in the following: 
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Ajax (1). 1068 (t) ; 1101 (c) ; 1280 («). 3. 

« (2). 114; 559; 578 («) ; 738; 781(e) ; 798; 834; 990; 

1080; 1128; 1168; 1176; 1332; 1376(e). 14. 
Antigone (1). 89 (e) ; 229 (c). 2. 

" (2). 64(e); 119(e); 306; 482; 634; 636(e); 

676; 666; 673(e); 736; 889; 1111. 12. 

Electra (1). 653 (e) ; 604 (c) ; 926. 3. 

(2). 6'8; 83 (e) ; 389; 419 (e) ; 441 (e) ; 605; 612; 

644; 674 (e) ; 818; 1179; 1203. 12. 

Oed. Tyr. (1). 108 (e) ; 125 (e) ; 148 (e) ; 377 (e) ; 613 (e) ; 

729 (e) ; 819 (e); 1066(e). 8. 

" " (2). 18; 41; 77; 147; 272; 327 (e) ; 352; 710; 
736(e); 858(e); 951; 1027; 1055(e); 
1128; 1149 (e); 1283; 1478. 17. 

Trachin. (1). 1072 (e) 1078 (e) ; 1186 (e). 3. 

" (2). 39 (e) ; 62; 162; 184; 189 (e) ; 256; 260 (e) ; 
306; 364; 433; 445; 462; 482; 544; 554 
(e) ; 594; 740 (e) ; 820 (e) ; 922 (e) ; 1252. 20. 
PhUoct. (1). 67(e); 568(e); 1000(e); 1299(e); 1342 

(roSe followed by double cons.). 6. 

« (2). 298; 471(e); 491(e); 591(e); 769; 792; 
795; 802; 868; 919; 989; 1003 (e) ; 1008 
(e) ; 1375 (e) ; 1388 ; 1431 ; 1434 (e) . 17. 

Oed. Col. (1). 6 (e) ; 54 (e) ; 1028 (e) ; 1435 (e). 4. 

" " (2). 29; 64; 96; 111; 450; 653 (e) ; 749; 803; 
811; 864; 1002 (e) ; 1005 (e) ; 1007 (e) ; 
1032; 1102; 1356(e); 1367(e); 1434; 
1547. 19. 

This foot like the third shows an excess of the emphatic pro- 
nouns, and the types are similar to those there discussed. The 
first type is rare. The second is aided by the recurrence of the 
ending such as r6pBe tov irdvov, rovSe tow w6vov, etc., where the 
insertion of the article allows a pleasing cadence and makes tiie 
measurement easy with any pyrrhic or iambic word in the last 
foot. This cadence may haply have something to do with tha 
use of the article with this pronoun in tragedy, seeing that the 
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article is much more widely used when the pronoun precedes 
than when it follows^ the numbers being 101 instances when the 
demonstrative precedes and only 38 when it follows. 
Oirro9 in this foot presents only one type, 

Ajax 535. aXX' ovv i^^ *<f>ilika^a tovt6 y apda/cei. 

These have the following distribution : 

Ajax 535; 661 (c) ; 979 (c) ; 1134 (c) ; 1271 (e). 5. 

Antigone 84; 98; 296; 439 (c) ; 650; 706 (c). 6. 

Electra 84; 620; 910(c); 1008(c); 1150(c); 1176(c); 

1215; 1504. 8. 

Oed. Tyr. 129 (c) ; 287 (c) ; 370 (c) ; 449; 766 (c) ; 1044; 

1071; 1150; 1156; 1512 (c). 10. 

Trachin. 289; 295; 413; 455; 475. 5. 

PhUoct. 11; 289 (c) ; 422; 596; 642 (c) ; 875 (c) ; 975 (c) ; 

1024 (c). 8. 

Oed. Col. 269 (c) ; 359 (c) ; 431 (c) ; 1035 (c) ; 1177 (c) ; 

1262 ( TovTouriv ) ; 1406.^ 

This is a fairly respectable showing for otJro? considering the 
fact that only one type occurs. It is to be noted that the oblique 
cases of ovro? could not possibly be used here with the article in 
such types as rovSe rov irdvovy save the accusatives singular mascu- 
line and neuter, and nom. and ace. neuter plural. We might have 
such types as o5to9 o <t>06vo^f tovto to ^^09, tovtop tov <f>06voVf 
ravra rh f ^, which however, never occurs in Sophocles. These 

^It may be observed here that Jebb in Oed, Col,, 1406, alters roGd* 
to raOr' with Sehrwald and Wecklein. He gives as one ground fur the 
alteration " the threefold rovS^ in these lines exceeds the limit of probable 
repetition." Except for the same case, this reason will not hold, for 
we find Me in three successive verses in Antigone 384-5-6, Aesch. PerB. 
437-8-9, Agcm, 933-4-5, Eur. Ale. 7-8-9, and what is more two in the 
ninth verse: we also find one in 728 and two in 729 and three sucoessive 
in 1126-7-8. These are not in the same case, it is true, but it does not 
seem likely that this would be especially offensive. Compare Aesch. Agam, 
1034 jtelBoi tiw — el ir€L0ol drreieolrjt d' tfftat. The Oreeks were not so 
sensitive to the repetition of like sounds or like words as the modems are. 
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Iftcto certainly make it dear that the forma of <Sf fall more readily 
into this foot and we can hardly doubt that a poet would on 
occasion avail himself of this opportunity. 
'E^Svof here also affords two types: 

1. Ajax 94. iea\&9 tkifaiff iXX' ImW amm ^dmv. 

2. Traohin. 614. fcal r&vS^ hwotam cf^it^ h kAiw ^dfAoBk etc. 

The distribution of these is as follows: 

Ajaz (1). 94. 1. 

« (8). None. 0. 

Antigone (1). None. 0. 

« (8). None. 0. 

Electra (1). 8(c); 870; 881. 8. 

"" (8). None. 0. 

Oed.Tyr. (1). 869; 780; 1080. 3. 

« « (8). None. 0. 

Trachin. (1). 881. 1. 

" (8). 614. 1. 

Philoct. (8). None. 0. 

Oed. Col. (1). 804. 1. 

« « (8). None. 0. 

^Eiceivo^ is very rare in this position and in two play8> the 
Antigone and Philoctetea, does not occur at all in this foot. It 
may not be out of place here to remark that, while such a cadence 
as TovSe rov wJvov is out of the question in this foot save under 
the conditions noted above under oiro^, the form rov irSvovy 
etc. can^ of course, occur with both roirov and ixeivov in some 
other foot, and it may perhaps be well to add that the majority 
of instances in which oj}to9 is used with the articular substantive 
shows the oi^ separated from them. 

In the fifth foot again each pronoun shows two types : 

"^OBe shows here the following : 

1. Ajax 644. fcal S^ leofil^ei 'rrpoawdkmv SS' iyyvOev. 

2. Ajax 626. Oiko^y! &v * alvolrfi yi^p hv rh rriah^ hni. 
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The distribution of these is as follows: 

Ajax (1). S44(<);1186(«). 2. 

" (2). 626(«); 833; 1104. 8. 

Antigone (1). 910 (<). 1. 

(2). 678. I. 

Electra (1). 296 («) ; 406 («) ; 460 («) ; 641 («) ; 777; 779 

(«) ; 1106; 1470 (c) ; 1489 (<) ; 1498 (c). 10. 

(2). 264; 376; 421 («); 1499. 4. 
OeiTyr. (1). 219 («) ; 343(c); 407; 732(«); 912(f); 

945 ((); 968 («); 1172 («). 8. 
" " (2). 47; 263; 297; 404 (t); 620; 677(«); 867 

(«) ; 949 («) ; 1148 {«) ; 1177 («) ; 1419. 11. 

Trachin. (1). 23 (c). 1. 

" (2). 716 («) ; 801. 2. 

Philoct. (1). 783 (c) ; 978; 1001 («) ; 1019 («). 4. 

« (2). 429; 628; 677; 681; 807; 1047(f); 1339; 

1367. 8. 
Oed. Col. (1). 67 (f) ; 109 (c) ; 606 (f) ; 787 (c) ; 828; 906 

(«) ; 953 («) ; 1138 (e) ; 1178 («) ; 1379. 10. 
" " (2). 36; 294; 462; 1020 («); 1121; 1141 («); 

1266 (<) ; 1407 (t) ; 1482 (c). 10. 

There is little to note here save that the first and second halves 
of the foot nearly equal each other, the first showing 30 occurrences, 

the second 39. We might also call attention to the very few 
instances in the Antigone and the Trachinians. 

The two types of o^^o9 in this foot are as follows: 

1. Antigone 36. odx ^ """f^^ o05^ &XX' 89 Ac ro&ruv n Sp^ 

2. Ajax 1087. fprm wapaXXii^ radra vpivOtv oSroi 1^. 

The distribution is as follows: 

Ajax (1). None. 0. 

" (2). 1087. 1. 

Antigone (1). 35; 39; 189; 484; 619. 5. 

" (2). 324. 1. 

Electra (1). 371; 409 (c) ; 678; 676. 4. 

« (2). 816(f); 691(f); 877(f). 3. 
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Oed.Tyr. (1). 429; 520; 1036; 1056; 1385. 5. 

" " (2). 460 (c) ; 529; 860 (e) ; 982 (c) ; 1180. 6. 

Trachin. (1). 344; 362; 428; 431. 4. 

(2). 467; 490. 2. 

Philoct. (1). 392; 521; 585; 618; 1075; 1078; 1359; 1436. 8. 

" (2). 438; 981. 2. 

Oed. Col. (1). 396; 859; 904; 1142; 1149; 1300; 1357. 7. 

" " (2). 490; 935. 2. 

As the caesura plays but little part in this foot^ there is no 
objection to filling the foot with one word and so we find the 
first type exceeding the second. Moreover, the second type occurs 
only when the last word is a monosyllable or when the final syl- 
lable of the pronoun could be elided. The percentages of this 
foot are very close, oBe varying from 2 to 13, while ovro? varies 
from 2 to 13. Beyond this there is little of interest to be noted. 

The two types of i/celvo^ are seen in the following: 

1. Ajax 472. fniirore (f>v(nv 7' cunrXaxyo^ ifc k^Ivov yeyok 

2. Electra 1365. *Ayafi€fivovo^y irik ^K0€9 ; ^ <rif /ceivo^ el ; 

They are thus distributed: 

Ajax (1). 472; 966; 970. 3. 

" (2). None. 0. 

Antigone (1). 71; 168; 489; 748. 4. 

(2). None. 0. 

Electra (1). 459; 577; 908; 924; 925; 1118. 6. 

(2). 1355. 1. 

Oed.Tyr. (1). 261; 714; 928. 3. 

" " (2). None. 0. 

Philoct. (1). 115; 338; 365; 583; 625; 1028. 6. 

(2). None. 0. 

Oed. Col. (1). 336; 606; 793. 3. 

" " (2). None. 0. 

There is little worth observing here. It may be remarked, 
however, that the percentages of ifcelvo^ in this foot range from 
11 to 26, which is just a little higher than that of the other two 
demonstratives. 
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In the sixth foot two types are possible for oBe but only one 
seems to be found. The second type would require elision at 
the end of the trimeter, which does not occur in this word. 

The type is seen in the following, 

1. Ajax 22. e^e* Trepdva^y eiTrep eipyaarai rdSe. 
The distribution is as follows : 



Ajax. 22; 44 (e) ; 77 (c) ; 368; 459; 534; 687; 733; 797 

1238; 1280. 
Antigone 66; 87; 219; 248; 294; 302; 397; 442; 447; 450 

521; 685; 692; 748; 1073. 
Electra 4 ; 7 ; 10 ; 258 (e) ; 461 ; 465 ; 651 ; 661 ; 795 ; 909 ; 921 

1025; 1029; 1119; 1124; 1177; 1180 

1216; 1375; 1457. 
Oed.Tyr.223; 234; 354; 401; 538; 568; 599; 646; 850 

948; 1050; 1064; 1294; 1416; 1449; 1476 
Trachin. 190; 355; 367; 581; 716; 928; 935; 1082(e) 

1108; 1247; 1257. 
Philoct. 36; 37; 132; 305; 372; 539; 597; 767; 822; 898 

980; 994; 1003; 1235; 1242; 1246; 1250 

1287; 1362; 1368; 1384. 
Oed. Col. 22; 32; 342; 416; 478; 480; 497; 587; 644; 820 

852; 961; 987; 1031; 1128; 1136; 1253 

1513; 1524. 



11. 

15. 

20. 
16. 
11. 

21. 

19. 



It is in this foot that oSe shows the greatest excess over outo^ 
in as much as it offers itself as a willing tag-piece or stop-gap ^ 
at any time, even when there is no emphasis to be observed. 

'E/e€Zi/09 shows no example in the sixth foot, and oth-o^ shows 
only one, which, as above stated, is probably unique. It is as 
follows : 

(Oed. Tyr, 332.) 670) oii^ ifiairrov ovre o-' a\yw&. ti raih^. 

* Compare Earle on Eur. Med, 736. ^'^BfU: hardly specially emphatic. 
The longer form seems to be used here, as elsewhere, to fill out the last 
foot of the trimeter." 
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RECENT CRITICISM OF LATIN LITERATURE 



It is frequently observed that there is among educated men of 
our times a much less intimate knowledge of the content of the 
ancient Latin literature than of the content of the ancient Greek. 
The most obvious explanation of the fact is^ of course^ to be found 
in the unquestioned superiority of the Greek literature over the 
Latin. But in view of the many splendid qualities of Latin 
literature and of the immeasurable influence which it has exerted 
upon all the later western literatures one is tempted to ask whether 
this explanation contains the whole truth. To one who reads the 
recent and current criticism of Latin literature with this question 
in mind there is suggested with surprising vividness a further 
explanation, which oflEers some very interesting problems. 

The criticism has concentrated upon external characteristics 
of form rather than upon the content of the literature. It has 
been reducing to rule the lines along which Boman art progressed^ 
and has been classifying and putting in order its various types 
and branches. There is discemable in its dicta a certain finality 
of judgment, which makes one feel thsft the last word has been 
said. This is a point of view which cannot well be shown by 
direct citation from the historians of the literature or from the 
commentators and essayists. It is rather to be gathered from the 
tone of the whole. On the other hand, it is an easy matter to 
formulate the dicta in such a way that all may recognize the 
truth of the observation. 

They may be summarized thus: 1. Latin literature is formal. 
2. Latin literature is utilitarian. 3. Latin literature is imita- 
tive. 

These terms are used in their most general sense and need very 
little definition. Under the word " formal ^' is included the char- 
acteristic tendency of the Boman to reduce everything in his life^ 

35 
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from philosophy and government to personal conduct and daily 
routine^ to systematized rules and regulations^ and to esteem more 
highly the form in which ethics and art are cast than the meaning 
of ethics and art themselves. 

By ^' utilitarian " is understood that equally characteristic trait 
of the Boman to discard all that was not useful for practical 
and material purposes^ to judge all things from a political^ a 
governmental, or a military point of view, and to avoid all specu- 
lation and abstraction which did not show tangible results. 

By "imitative^* is meant the Boman's facility and skill in 
adapting the products of other peoples and persons to his own 
special needs. 

There is no question as to the truth of these generalizations. 
They merely summarize the most pronounced traits of Boman 
character as revealed in Boman history, Boman life, Boman law, 
Boman architecture, and Boman literature. No violence is done, 
therefore, when we transfer them from the Boman himself to the 
expression of the Boman in his productions. In examining the 
achievements of the Bomans it would be as impossible to avoid 
seeing these characteristics as it would be to escape the love of 
speculption and the sense of beauty in the productions of the 
Greeks. 

But there is a very serious question as to the adequacy of such 
summaries. Criticism, having seized hold upon clearly recog- 
nizable characteristics that are common to all the records of Boman 
life and civilization, which the Bomans themselves have left us, 
imitates the Boman method of reducing them to rule and formula, 
and of resting content with the ease of practical and universal 
application. A formula is then raised to the high position of 
an hypothesis, — or rather, let us say, an axiom, — ^from which 
every quod erat demonstrandum must be deduced. If occasion- 
ally we run across something which does not result in the desired 
conclusion, we do not question the hypothesis, but conclude that 
there must be some fallacy in our reasoning or some error in the 
construction of our figure. We have thus gradually placed beyond 
all doubt the adequacy of our formulae to cover all instances. 
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The final word has been said for Boman art and literature, because 
the word itself is built upon an accurate analysis of the Boman 
character. 

Criticism of Latin literature, resting upon these heavily fortified 
axioms, has necessarily become stereotyped and wooden. Even 
the criticism of modem literatures, convinced of the immutable 
judgments concerning the art of antiquity, has borrowed its 
phrases to characterize this as classic Boman and that as Augustan, 
as if the life and the thought and the expression of a race that 
once ruled the whole world possessed no complexity whatever. 
The Boman had a beaked nose: therefore he must have dug his 
well with it. 

The inadequacy of such criticism may be made clear by pointing 
out the lack of. true perspective in the current treatment of the 
literature, and then by examining the formulsB themselves on 
which the criticism is based. 

Accepting the axiom of the formal character of Latin literature^ 
criticism has sought to take the meat out of it and to leave only 
the mold. The average history of the literature tells us far more 
about the growth and the development of the types represented in 
it than it does about the content. The very term Latin literature 
suggests first of all such things as satire, epic, pastoral, elegy, 
epistle, oration, but the average reader knows little of what these 
forms contain. The word classic connotes coldness and perfection 
of form. 

This may be seen clearly by reference to the treatment of indi- 
vidual types and authors. What is the work of Father Ennius? 
Not the great legend of Bome's early story which he told with the 
freshness of a new theme, not the experiences that he thought 
worthy of preservation in lyric measures, but the fact that he fixed 
for all time the imported and unnatural hexameter as a Latin 
verse form, and that he put together a miscellaneous lot of poems 
in such fashion that we find excuse to look upon ihem as the 
origin of Boman satire. 

Discussion and investigation concerning Lucilius finds its start- 
ing point and its goal in determining what Lucilius understood by 
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the form satire and whether or not he used the word satire to de- 
scribe his form. Criticism summarizes his great work with the state- 
ment that he established hexameter as the vehicle best suited to the 
expression of satire^ that he made dialogue an essential element, 
and that he introduced the critical spirit of ridicule. But what 
did Lucilius say? Was it slipshod hexameter and muddy diction 
that made his name a household word in every educated home? 
Surely this man, at least, who cared so little for form that he slung 
right and left into his muddy stream an impure mixture of Greek 
and Latin words and wrote two hundred verses while standing on 
one foot, but who nevertheless made his nation love and honor 
him, merits at our hands a greater effort to learn and to appreciate 
what message he brought his people and what he has to say to us. 

When Home's two foremost lyric poets are brought into com- 
parison, what are the questions which we discuss? To which one 
belongs the credit for having been the first to adapt the Aeolic 
measures to Latin verse? Which has the more perfect meters? 
Wherein consists the curiosa felicitas of Horace that makes Catul- 
lus seem crude and unpolished beside the master? What of the 
Alexandrianism in Catullus that mars his fiery spontaneous utter- 
ances? Shall we not rather ask what these poets mean, what 
their message was to their people and to mankind? Let us grant 
that Catullus was crude, — ^and praise him for the vigor of it; let 
us grant that Horace was perfect in expression, — and praise him 
for the grace of it, — ^but let us get on to understand and to value 
what they had to say. 

For another illustration we need only recall how discussion 
wages its wars about the Augustan elegy, condemning Fropertius 
to second place because he did not possess the skill and ease in 
meter or the simplicity and felicity of expression which Tibullus 
possessed, although he had more to say, and matter of a more 
universal and fundamental nature. We need only recall the 
criticism of eleg/s conventionalities, and the fruitless efforts to 
decide whether we shall name given parts of it elegy or pastoral 
or pastoral elegy. Did not Tibullus really mean to write pastoral 
poetry and make a mistake and slip into conventionial elegy? Let 
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us by all means spend all of our time dividing the works of these 
poets into books. Let us destroy the sincerity of their experience 
by reducing them to formal praeceptores amoris. 

In the same way criticism seizes upon prose, and cares more 
for the fact that Cato was the first to use Latin for history 
writing than for all that he discovered when he investigated the 
beginnings of Eoman history itself ; cares more to analyse Cicero^s 
orations into the formal rhetorical divisions, to reduce his periods 
to metrical schemes, and to learn the secrets of his inimitable 
style, than to search out the content of his vast work and its 
meaning to his time and generation. And for Livy, do we not 
make more of the transitional character of his language than of 
the humanness of his glorious story? 

The second axiom states that the literature is utilitarian. So 
it is, and there is at once suggested to our minds the didactic 
character of Eoman poetry. Must it follow that, if the bulk 
of it is didactic, then every instance of it is also didactic? In 
our theory we deny to poetry the right to any purpose except 
to please, and yet we spend our energies in attempts to fix upon 
each and every Eoman poet a definite practical object so as to 
bring him in line with our quod erat demonstrandum. It is 
truly diflScult to read with sober face the assertion that even the 
lyric poems of Catullus reveal a practical purpose. We make 
it impossible to enjoy thoroughly the great epic of Vergil by 
constantly harping on the political object for which he wrote it, — 
an element which was wholly incidental, surely, and which was 
no doubt forced upon the poet against his artisfs judgment 
by the cold necessity of the times in which he lived. And now 
we would turn Horace into an advertising agent of a wine company. 
I remember with what a sense of respect for vast learning I 
listened to profound lectures on the question of Tacitus^s object 
in writing the Oermania, — ^whether the Oermania was a pre- 
liminary study for his history, or a guide book made for use 
on an imminent military expedition, or a means of advertising 
his name in order to get a hearing for later utterances. And 
I recall how trivial seemed my own theory that he merely wanted 
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to write an essay on a subject he was interested in. Bonian 
literature is didactic and utilitarian, it is true, but was there 
never among that great practical people a single true artist? 
Did no one of them ever feel the pressure of a great thought 
or of a deep emotion seeking to jSnd expression for its own sake 
and for no political reason on the face of the earth. 

It is in the third axiom that we find the greatest absurdities, 
and possibly, also, the secret of the whole deadening process of 
current criticism. 

Soman literature is imitative, and its model is Greek literature. 
It has consequently become the chief business of the literary 
historian, not to reveal the content and the progress of Boman 
literature, but to show its development out of its Qreek models, 
to differentiate the influence of ancient Qreek productions and 
that of Alexandrian productions, and to speculate on what the 
literature of the Bomans might have been had it escaped contact 
with the Greeks. It has become the chief business of a specialist 
in a given branch to unearth the Qreek sources for every division 
of his subject, to point out the slightest resemblances, and to 
condemn the most insignificant deviations. Is there not present 
before our eyes the vision of whole alcoves of writings on the 
Qreek sources of this, that, and the other author ? It has become 
the chief business of the commentators to reduce every passage 
to a more or less exact reproduction of a like passage in Qreek 
literature. I call to mind a comment of Friedrich to the effect 
that a certain simile in Catullus was derived from Homer or 
from Aeschylus; but he suggests, since neither passage was exactly 
reproduced, that possibly Catullus made use of *^ contaminatio.'* 

This is a practice which is carried to incredible extremes. 
There is never an epithet used by a Boman poet which is not 
said to be borrowed from a Greek source. Similes, metaphors, 
figures of all sorts are gathered from Qreek to be used by the 
Bomans in the expression of thoughts which the Bomans never 
had. Did they all, like Qallus, have slaves for the purpose? 
If one wished to say the sun was setting, would one be forced to 
say the sun was rising, if one could not find a Greek passage 
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in which "was setting*' was used of the sun? We take peculiar 
delight in coming across such beautiful words as " and '* and " is '* 
and "buf and "for**; because we have a feeling that they at 
least were used originally^ even though they did exist in the 
Greek model. And thank God for such a phrase as "forum 
Romanum/' 

We are to believe that the poets of Home were merely makers 
of crazy quilts^ and never so much as had a single stray patch 
of their own. I have tried to picture to myself a Eoman poet 
at work. There is no inspiration, no spontaneity. He coldly 
determines the definite political or economic object to be achieved, 
whether he intends to write love lyrics, epic story, or moral 
essays. He then selects his form according to the rules of time- 
honored tradition, and practices his meters until he has them down 
pat. Xezt he spreads before him his material as collected from 
the Greek poets, reads until he is saturated, writes as long as 
he can remember the words and phrases he has been reading 
then makes further selection from his models to string together 
in his work of formal art. And when he can no longer find 
passages in the Greek which fit the thought he is trying to manu- 
facture, he pushes his manuscript away, stretches and yawns, and 
goes off to read his production to Maecenas. 

Each of these crazy quilt makers could manufacture, of course, 
but a single square. When we put together the individual squares 
we get the whole immense crazy quilt of Latin literature. The 
imitation was slavish, and yet no mortal man ever found the 
Eoman quilt even remotely like the model after which it was 
patterned. What a hopeless botch it was! And what a silly 
thing a crazy quilt is to put so much time upon. 

Such illustrations are, of course, intentionally exaggerated in 
order to give emphasis to the point of view. It is not maintained 
that there is no more profoimd criticism than this, but that the 
great bulk of it is misleading because based upon a narrow founda- 
tion of three generalizations which are given a far too sweeping 
application. 

If we turn now from their application to the hypotheses them- 
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selves, we shall find suggestions, I think, which will reduce, to 
a great degree, the chance of error in our deductions. 

First, we shall observe, as already remarked, that while the 
qualities emphasized in the generalizations are all obvious and 
pronounced characteristics of Latin literature, they are not broad 
enough to sum up completely so complex a thing as the art which 
they describe. It is not enough to estimate a poet by the ex- 
ternal criteria of form, utility, and source of material. The 
personal element in each case must remain the chief guide to 
genuine understanding. The immediate environment, the con- 
temporary forces and impulses, the spontaneous feeling — so much 
neglected, — should receive attention equally with the character- 
istic national point of view of the writer. We are never justified 
in taking out the soul and leaving only the body. We lose our 
perspective when we regard that which is merely an obvious trait 
as the whole secret of interpretation. 

Furthermore, it is clear that criticism springing from such 
generalizations is essentially negative. To say that Latin litera- 
ture is formal, utilitarian, and borrowed, is to indicate a lack of 
value rather than a value. These qualities are but shortcomings, 
and a statement of them alone leaves us unsatisfied. The negative, 
destructive point of view fails totally to tell us what the literature 
really is. Let us admit that the literature lays its main emphasis 
upon form: what then? We still have no knowledge of what 
it is. Granted that it is utilitarian: what then? We demand 
an explanation of that phenomenal genius which could employ so 
many various and widely different tools for the fulfilment of the 
same purposes, and we still continue to call for the content beneath 
the form. We concede, too, that the literature was imitative ; for 
every Eoman poet we admit a Greek model. Vergil is a slavish 
imitator of Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus : did ever a single soul fiind 
him at all like Homer, Hesiod, or Theocritus? Could one possibly 
mistake the Aeneid for the Iliad f Are they not essentially different 
in almost every particular? When applied as a test to explain 
this difference, the hopeless inadequacy of our generalizations 
becomes at once apparent. Homer furnished Vergil with his 
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material and traditional fonn^ Homer surely equalled Vergil in 
all matters of expression: we must conclude, then, that the only 
fimdamental difference is to be found in the practical utilitarian 
character of the Aeneid. 

Finally, these axiomatic generalizations are, of course, expres- 
sions of a comparative viewpoint. Latin literature is formal 
as compared with Greek; utilitarian as compared with Greek; 
imitative of the Greek. Criticism could never make much pro- 
gress if deprived of its method of comparison. Beference to a 
standard is the most elementary and most essential step in criti- 
cism. But that standard must be not only the best, but also the 
broadest possible. Criticism of Latin literature has narrowed 
itself down to the single standard of Greek literature — ^which is 
the best possible standard — and has been imable to look upon 
its object through any other spectacles. Latin literature is of 
course saturated through and through with Greek form and 
thought and ideals, and it would indeed be difficult to understand 
it without reference to the Greek. But for all that it is not 
Greek; it would be hard to find another literature which is so 
radically different from Greek. Since this is the case, surely we 
must sometimes use other spectacles in order to magnify those 
things which the Greek spectacles fail to make plain. 

Truth lies between extremes. We have long interpreted by 
means of the extreme reference to Greek standards. Should we 
not now make the effort to read Latin literature apart from the 
Greek, even going to the other extreme of ignoring the Greek 
influence altogether for a time, to see what new understanding 
could be reached through reference to other standards. 

In the Bevival of Learning Latin literature came first. I can 
imagine the delight of those first discoverers of the rare old 
literature, who read it in ignorance of the extent of its Greek 
obligations. There were many passages which they could not 
understand, no doubt, but there were also, surely, a freshness and 
a beauty which were not marred by axiomatic hypotheses of 
inferiority. To them the literature expressed perfectly the Boman : 
to us it expresses imperfectly the imitated Greek. But even in 
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the days of Boccaccio and Petrarch there were very few eympa* 
thetic readers. Latin authors were read for the most part as 
text books for grammar and rhetoric. The mystic fonnd food 
to feed upon in his Vergil, but grammatical inyestigation relegated 
to the background the content of most of the others. The intrinsic 
values of the content of the literature were not determined. Then 
suddenly rose the brilliant light of Oreek literature, and the 
everlasting shadow of undeniable inferiority settled down upon 
Latin literature. From that time on it has been studied only 
with reference to the finer Oreek productions. We have let our 
wheels sink into a deep rut, and we find it so difficult to pull out 
that we no longer make the attempt. 

It would be no light task to separate the Oreek from the 
Boman. It would not be easy to read in ignorance of the Oreek. 
But the reward would be well worth while. 
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THE SHEPHEARDS CALENDER, II. 



In an article which appeared in the Publications of the Modem 
Language Association in 191 1 I sought to define Chaucer's in* 
fluence upon the Shepheards Calender and to relate the ecclesias- 
tical eclogues to certain aspects of Spenser's thought about 
English politics in 1579. Certain portions of my argument have 
been criticised by Mr. J. J. Higginson, in a Columbia dissertation, 
and by Professor C. R. Baskervill in an article which appeared 
in the Publications in June of the present year. Mr. Higginson 
disagrees with my interpretation of February and proposes an- 
other interpretation, which has been effectually disproved by a 
review in the Nation. He also denies that Leicester had any- 
thing to do with Spenser's exile to Ireland in 1580, and here he 
finds support from the Nation's reviewer, though the reviewer 
does not say why he finds Mr. Higginson*s argument on this point 
sound. Professor Baskervill expresses doubt upon the Leicester- 
Spenser matter, and also insists that the Calender was warmly 
received, apparently agreeing with the extravagant claims made 
by most critics concerning the immediate fame which came to the 
poet as a result of the publication. Neither the construction to 
be placed on February nor the question of the early fame of 
the Calender affects in any vital way the main contention of my 
article, but the question of the relations between Spenser and 
Leicester is of far-reaching importance not only with reference 
to Mother Hubberds Tale and the Calender but in relation to 
Spenser's entire life-work. 

I. 

The orthodox view is that by the publication of the Shepheards 
Calender Spenser became instantly famous. Grosart (I. 120) 
says that the "newe poet" became "famous at a bound" ; Palgrave 
(in Grosart, IV. xxiv) says that "its position was, it appears, 
clearly recognized at the date of publication"; Gosse (Grosart, 
I. xix) speaks of it as a book "already enjoying an unparalleled 
success;" Hales {Memoir in the Globe edition) maintains that 
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the Calender "secured him at once the hearty recognition of his 
contemporaries"; Jusserand (Literary History, II. 441) says, 
*The publishing of the 'Calender' had made him instantly fam- 
ous"; and Schelling (English Literature during the Lifetime of 
Shakespeare, p. 49) adheres to the conventional view that "the 
poem was an immediate success, and Spenser was enthusiastically 
hailed as the 'new poet' in a chorus of praise." This orthodox 
view I deny, because neither the record of editions, nor the refer- 
ences to the work by contemporary critics, nor the allusions to 
it in poetry and drama during the years immediately following 
publication give any warrant for supposing that these extreme 
statements have any basis in fact. I believe the error is due solely 
to the repetition of Grosart's statements by later critics, and that 
Grosart's view was founded chiefly upon a misinterpretation of 
one of Harvey's letters to Spenser. This misinterpretation I 
explained in my former article (p. 422), and Professor Basker- 
vill agrees with my view of it. (p. 305) In fact, I do not see 
that Professor Baskervill, in spite of his thorough search for 
evidence and his obvious intention to prove, if possible, that the 
Calender was warmly received, has reached a conclusion mater- 
ially at variance with my own, except that he would put the date 
for recognition at 1586 instead of 1590. I agree at once with his 
conclusion (p. 312) "that the early reception of the Calender was 
not unfavorable," but this is not to admit that it was received 
with a chorus of praise, and that the fortunate author became 
famous at a bound. 

My first objection to Professor Baskervill's argument is that 
he does not squarely meet the issue. His references to Webbe, 
Puttenham, Fraunce, Nash, and others all date after 1586. But 
even if these references indicate great popularity at a time when 
the tide of Elizabethan literature was beginning to gain 
headway, they assuredly do not sustain the orthodox view of 
immediate fame. It is obvious that, to prove the truth of such a 
view, we must have evidence concerning the seven years which 
intervened. There are many instances in the history of literature 
of works which failed to secure immediate recognition but 
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afterwards attained enormous popularity; why may not this 
have been the fate of the Calender'^ It is no answer to say 
that conditions were so different in the Elizabethan period that 
we cannot judge popularity by modern standards. In Euphnes, 
published in the same year as the Calender, and appealing to the 
same audience and the same literary tastes, we have a book 
which became "instantly famous", and, furthermore, we have 
ample proofs that this was so; why do we lack similar proofs 
regarding the Calender, if its reception was, as we are told 
that it was, one to be described in the same terms? And even 
if I should admit that the absence of evidence does not prove 
beyond peradventure my contention, surely it does prove that we 
ought to stop asserting things about the early reception of the 
Calender that have no basis in fact ; and surely I have the right 
to- propose, as an explanation of the apparent failure of the poem 
to attract much attention for a number of years after its appear- 
ance, that certain elements in it, because of the peculiar circum- 
stances at court in 1579- 1580, may have made it unwise to cir- 
culate the book too freely, or to comment on it too openly. 

Professor Baskervill's argument may be summed up under 
three heads: first, there is nothing significant about the anony- 
mity of publication and the preservation of this anonymity for a 
decade ; second, the contemporary references to the poem indicate 
a considerable popularity ; and, third, the record of editions sub- 
stantiates the same view. On the first topic he objects (pp. 291- 
292) to my argument that the poem did not gain early recogni- 
tion because Spenser was not known as the author. Now it is 
perfectly true that a work may be tremendously popular and yet 
the authorship may remain unknown for a considerable time 
after its publication. The case of Waverley may be cited as an 
illustration. But it was the novel, not the author, that became 
instantly famous in this nineteenth century parallel; while the 
orthodox view about the Calender, as I have already shown, is 
that Spenser was at once hailed as a great poet. Moreover, we 
have plenty of evidence as to the enormous popularity of Wa- 
verley ; and it is surely incumbent upon Professor Baskervill, in 
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order to render his objection to my argument valid, to prove by 
citations from the critics, the letters, and the literature of the 
period immediately following 1579 that the work, even though 
anonymous, was immediately hailed as a great poem. If he can- 
not do this, then my contention that outside of a very small 
circle the authorship was unknown; that there are reasons for 
believing that the secret was jealously guarded for a considerable 
time; and that when, after 1586, the Calender began to attract 
attention outside of the small court circle, even then men com- 
mented on the secrecy which the author's friends had observed, 
constitutes a valid argument. 

Let us consider the case of Webbe. In the first place, it is 
necessary to remember that this first considerable appearance of 
the Calender in critical literature dates 1586, seven years after 
publication. Therefore it is at once rendered valueless as a proof 
of immediate recognition. My only reason for referring to it at 
all was to show that the anonymity of the Calender had been 
kept for considerable time, even among those who might be sup- 
posed to have been most interested in so novel and distinguished 
a collection of poems. Professor Baskervill gives the impression 
that Webbe's reference to "Master 5"^." is not significant because 
"he refers to E. K. twice and also to five poets by their 
initials alone." But surely there is a difference. Of "E. K." he 
pretty certainly had no more knowledge than the gloss supplies ; 
and we are not certain even to-day as to his identity. And the 
other poets referred to by their initials, F. C, F. K, G. B., S. Y., 
M. D., are so styled simply because Webbe did not know their 
names. But of Spenser he possessed fuller knowledge because 
of the gloss and also because, as Professor Baskervill says, "he 
was an ardent admirer of the Calender" and had, no doubt, con- 
cluded "that the new poet is no other than Harvey's Cambridge 
friend Spenser." Why then did he not name him, as he named 
the other poets whose identity was known? Professor Basker- 
vill says it is because "he respected the poet's anonymity enough 
to write merely 'Master Sp.* " But why does he feel the need 
for such caution seven years after the publication of the Cal- 
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ender? Professor Baskervill maintains that the fact that the 
authorship was not revealed for many years is not astonishing, 
because "many an anonymous Elizabethan work has never had 
an author's name attached to it, and yet some of the unidentified 
works that have come down to us were doubtless fathered by 
the most famous of the Elizabethans." But surely Mr. Basker- 
vill must acknowledge the difference between anonymous works 
printed without authority, a common source of complaint in those 
days, or printed without any elaborate attempts to prevent readers 
from identifying the authors, and the Calender, where we have 
evidence that such precautions were taken. 

Professor Baskervill attempts to explain the question of anony- 
mity by his theory of the slowness of Spenser to appear before 
the public as a poet (p. 295), and by the general distrust of the 
poet's calling (p. 297). These explanations appear to me to be 
beside the mark. In the first place, we have no reason for think- 
ing that Spenser was slow to publish through his distrust of his 
powers as a poet or sensitiveness to public criticism of the liter- 
ary value of his work. In 1579-80 he published, or caused to be 
circulated in MS., his Mother Hubberds Tale, and also published 
the Calender, I have already called attention to the circumstance 
that he at first contemplated a dedication to Leicester, but changed 
to Sidney.^ Thus the only question of "sensitiveness" here in- 
volved is that he was anxious not to offend Leicester, and the 
times were parlous. E. K's reference to his unwillingness to 
publish appears to be due either to lack of acquaintance with 
the facts — ^possibly of the game that Spenser was playing or, more 
probably, to an attempt to stimulate interest in his mysterious 
author. We have had instances in recent years precisely similar, 
in the publication of anonymous novels with skilfully worded 
hints by press agents that the author's life, if only known, would 
make mighty interesting reading. As soon as Spenser came to 
feel that he had failed to secure the preferment for which he had 
hoped, in the spring of 1580, he immediately announced to his 

* "Spenser and the Earl of Leicester," Pub. M. L. A., Sept., 1910. 
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friend Harvey an elaborate program for immediate publication. 

"My Dreames being growen by meanes of the 

Glosse full as great as my Calendar'' will soon 

appear; the Dying Pelican, (which, by the way, I cannot help 
associating with the Plowman's Tale, model, as I believe, of the 
ecclesiastical eclogues in the Calender,) * and the Stemmata Dud- 
leiana are also ready for publication, though the last, he says, 
must be handled with caution because of ''the sundry apostrophes 
therein, addressed you knowe to whome," another instance of his 
sense that caution was necessary in dealing with Leicester.* He 
also says he will proceed forthwith with his Faerie Queene. In 
his reply to this letter, Harvey has sport with his friend for these 
ambitious literary schemes and prophesies, -ironically, of the great 
lands and lordships which will be bought with the proceeds of 
their sale. But these various works did not appear, and the 
Faerie Queene rested for years, not because Spenser distrusted 
his powers or feared the criticisms of the learned, but because 
he was sent to Ireland, and his poetry had to wait until he had 
become adjusted to his place and reconciled to a situation which 
at first he fiercely resented. 

The general distrust of the poet's calling, on which Professor 
Baskervill writes an interesting excursus, is evident to any 
student of the social and economic conditions of authors in 
the age of Elizabeth. It would be easy to multiply references 
to "the low state of poetry;" Spenser's Teares of the Muses is 
merely one of many poems in this genre, and Professor Bas- 
kervill has anticipated me in a field on which I have collected 
much material. But the only bearing, as I see it, that this 
matter has on the anonymous publication of the Calender is 
to confirm my contention that during this period Spenser's 

' This tale deals with the enmity between the Pelican, representing the 
Protestant cause, and the Griffon, representing the Catholics. As to its 
possible influence on the Calender, see pp. 442-443 of my former discussion. 
It is easy to see what use Spenser might have made of this tale as an 
allegory dealing with matters in 1579- 1580. 

• Globe edition, p. 709. 
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main reason for cultivating the muse was that he hoped by this 
means to secure a position at court similar to that held by Sidney. 
It was no unreasonable ambition. Since the execution of Norfolk 
the government for the first time had passed into the hands of 
men not of noble birth; there are many examples of men who 
climbed from humble ranks into positions of power. Therefore 
I fully believe that in 1579- 1580 Spenser was anxious to become 
a figure at court and that his conception of the literary life was 
not far different from that held by Sidney and Raleigh. This 
may account in part for the anonymous publication of the Calen- 
der, but it assuredly does not contribute anything to the question 
we are just now discussing. 

We come now to Professor Baskervill's arguments in regard to 
the period 1579- 1586. Aside from Harvey, we have only one im- 
portant witness: Sidney, in his Defense. The question of the 
temperature of Sidney's praise depends largely upon the attitude 
of the modern reader. Professor Baskervill cannot prove that 
the remark about the Calender indicates high praise, nor can I 
prove that it indicates reserve and caution. Still, one should 
note the relations between the two men : Spenser speaks of the 
intimacy which he enjoys with Sidney ; both men were interested 
in literary matters; both of them were at this time interested in 
Leicester's attempts to prevent the French marriage and aided 
him with their pens. Furthermore, since the Defense is based, 
as Professor Baskervill observes, on classical standards and rep- 
resents its author's "high ideals and fine taste, a taste trained by 
a real appreciation of the best that the classics had to offer," 
should we not expect him to praise warmly the one English work 
of the period that approximated his own romantic modifications 
of Aristotelian theory? In his Arcadia, written at about the 
same time as the Calender and the Defense, Sidney followed a 
pseudo-Aristotelian theory of the epic ; the Calender is a precisely 
analogous modification of the classical pastoral, and is indeed 
nearer to Theocritus and Virgil than the Arcadia is to Homer and 
Virgil. If Sidney thought this a correct course, as his "heroic 
poem" proves, why should he not have welcomed in the warmest 
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terms the Calender} Further, the causes which seem to have 
given rise to the Defense should be considered. Gosson's attack 
was dedicated to Sidney in dignified terms with no trace of 
subserviency. Yet Spenser speaks of Sidney's scorn. If Sidney 
manifested any displeasure, it must have been after 1579, for in 
that year Gosson also dedicated to him his Apologie, which was a 
reply to Lodge's answer to the School, Now we should note that 
the purpose of Gosson's section on poetry was to show whereas 
ancient poetry tended to virtue it was not so with English poetry 
in 1579. *The right use of auncient poetrie," he observes, "was 
to han the notable exploytes of worthy captaines, the holesome 
councels of good fathers and vertuous lives of predecessors set 
doune in numbers." * This, he maintains, is not the case with our 
poetry at present, and it is worthy of notice that just the ideal 
of poetry set down by Gosson in the remark I have quoted was 
observed by Sidney in his Arcadia and by Spenser in the Faerie 
Qiteene. Thus, poetry is to be defended, if at all, on moral 
grounds, and this is precisely the position taken by Sidney in the 
Defense, If the Defense, then, be regarded as a reply to Gosson, 
and if Sidney agreed with Gosson that poetry should serve a 
moral end, should we not expect that he would make somewhat 
of the Calender as the best possible refutation of the idea that 
England had no poetry measuring up to this standard? 

Apart from Harvey and Sidney there is apparently but one 
other critical reference to the Calender before Webbe, that of 
Fraunce in his Lawiers Logike. I am very sorry that in my 
reference to Fraunce (p. 421) I failed to note that though pub- 
lished in 1588, it had been written in 1581. I must therefore 
surrender, on this point, to Professor Baskervill. I admit, also, 
the truth of his contention that the paucity of criticism during this 
period is not remarkable, since English criticism was still in its 
infancy. We must therefore depend upon the testimony of other 
forms of literature. Here Professor Baskervill introduces a 
conjecture that Peele imitated the Calender in an episode in his 

*ed. Arber p. 15. 
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Arraignment of Paris, written about 1581. The four shepherds 
bear the names Colin, Hobbinol, Thenot, and Diggon, and their 
part is to show the unfortunate love of Colin for Thestylis, and 
his death. This seems plausible, but I am not certain that the 
reference is to the Calender, The names Colin and Diggon are 
by no means peculiar to Spenser, and the use of such English 
names would fit Peek's manner without necessarily involving im- 
itation of Spenser. Later, of course, when the "case'' of Colin 
and Rosalind, like that of Astrophel and Stella, had become con- 
ventional, there could be no doubt as to the meaning of such a 
reference. Moreover, if Peele intended to imitate Spenser, it 
seems odd that he should have used the name Thestylis instead 
of Rosalind, as the rules required him to do. Furthermore, he 
sins against the pastoral convention if he means to identify his 
shepherds with Spenser's, in that he makes Colin die of love. 
The germ of the story, the death of a shepherd for love, is closely 
parallel to Googe's second eclogue and also suggests two lyrics 
in Tottel's Miscellany,^ Except for the correspondence in names, 
therefore, Peele's story would suggest these earlier pastorals 
rather than Spenser ; in Spenser's time it was not good form, as 
a rule, for a lover to die for love, however much he might talk 
about it. But even if we admit this solitary instance as an imi- 
tation, or even a reference to the Calender, we are still very far 
short of finding literary evidence that the poem brought immedi- 
ate fame to its author. 

The last argument refers to the record of editions, in these 
modern days of the six best sellers the surest test of fame. Pro- 
fessor Baskervill insists that the record made by the Calender 
proves a considerable reputation. Granting that the first edition 
was disposed of before the transference of publishing rights 
from Singleton to Harrison in 1581, we have three editions prior 
to the publication of the Faerie Qtteene: 1579, 1581, 1586. The 
next edition dates 1591. As to the value of this evidence, it 
is surely fair to consider the records made by several works of 

• cd. Arbcr, pp. 138, 165. The second is the complaint of Thestylis, who 
iSf however, a man. See also Theocritus, i and xxiii. 
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somewhat similar appeal, an appeal to the cultivated classes. Tot- 
tel's Miscellany was issued at a time much less favorable to the 
reception of poetry than the period we are considering, yet the 
editions date 5 June, 1557; 31 July, 1557 (this edition being large- 
ly augmented) ; 1559 ; 1565 ; 1567 ; I574 ; 1585 ; 1587. Thus there 
were five editions in ten years and eight before the Faerie 
Queene, while in 1585 the book was apparently selling better than 
the Calender. The Mirroitr for Magistrates, published in 1559, 
went into its second edition in 1563 and later editions date 1571, 
1574, 1575, 1578, or four editions during the decade at the end 
of which the Calender appeared. The Paradise of Dainty De- 
vises had a record of four editions in five years: 1576, 1577, 
1578, 1580! But the best method of arriving at an idea of the 
circulation of the Calender, if it enjoyed the instant and over- 
whelming popularity which we are asked to believe it had, is to 
compare it with Euphues, which was published in the same year 
and was addressed to the same audience. Here the record shows 
two editions for 1579, a third in 1580, a fourth in 1581, and the 
fifth in 1585 1 Therefore the appeal to the record of editions, on 
which Professor Baskervill lays stress as proving that its fame 
was ^'exceptionally great," proves, on the contrary, that the cir- 
culation of the Calender was distinctly below the average. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Professor Baskervill has not 
proved his case. He has not found evidence in either the critical 
works or the letters and pamphlets; he has not cited illustra- 
tions from poetry or the drama sufficient to prove that the 
early reception of the Calender was what we have long been told 
that it was. His argument from the record of editions is value- 
less, because, while it does indicate some popularity, yet the 
early circulation of the poem was undeniably much below that 
of Euphues, The Paradise of Daimty Devises, and other works 
which circulated among the same readers. It is no answer to 
say that our sources of information for the period are limited; 
we are concerned merely with the indisputable fact that we have 
evidence as to the surpassing popularity of other books, while 
for the Calender we have no such evidence as would warrant 
such extreme statements as I have quoted in illustration of the 
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orthodox view. Professor Baskervill's paper, then, far from con- 
troverting my original view, seems to me to have sustained it, 
because he has made a careful search supplementary to my own, 
yet has added little of importance to the illustrations cited 
in my original discussion. As to the period from 1586 to 
1590, though Professor Baskervill has found no new records, it is 
perhaps open to question whether the publication of the Faerie 
Queene had so large a part in making the earlier work more 
famous as I was at first inclined to believe. Nevertheless, we 
have evidence that various people knew that Spenser was at work 
upon an ambitious poem,® and some people seem to have got 
the idea, about the time the Faerie Queene appeared, that Spenser 
was a man of great influence at court. For example, Watson in 
his Meliboeus (1590), which was a pastoral eclogue upon the 
death of Walsingham, shows considerable knowledge of the men 
powerful at court, and asks Spenser to celebrate the virtues of 
Walsingham and to assure the queen that many strong and wise 
counsellors remain.^ I do not wish to press this point unduly, 
yet it seems safe to say that since, after 1586, Spenser was 
known to be on the point of publishing a very ambitious poem, 
since this poem was already in circulation in manuscript and 
was, no doubt, talked about by men who had not seen it, and 
since he had, at least by 1590, some reputation as a man of in- 
fluence at court, there is some reason for thinking that the fame 
of the Calender was measurably increased thereby. 

•Fraunce, in his Arcadian Rhetoric, 1588, has a quotation from F. Q., 
II. iv. (See Smith, Elieabethan Critical Essays, I. 305). See also Bryskctt, 
Discourse of Civil Life, for an account of a meeting in 1584 at Dublin at 
which Spenser announced that he was at work upon a poem about the 
moral virtues, to be called the Faerie Queene. 

*ed. Arbcr, p. 173. Watson addresses Spenser as follows: 
Therefore in fulness of thy duties love, 

calme thou the tempest of Dianaes brest, 
While shee for Meliboeus late remove 

afflicts hir mind with ouerlong unrest. 
Tell hir forthwith (for well shee likes thy vaine) 

that though great Meliboeus be awaie: 
Yet like to him there manie still remaine, 
which will uphold hir countrie from decaie. 
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II 
I come now to a reconsideration of the question of Spenser's 
relations with Leicester in 1579 and 1580. On this Professor 
Baskervill has some remarks which indicate doubt as to whether 
Spenser took a very active part in pcrfitics (pp. 294-295 and note). 
This doubt, if I interpret the passage correctly, comes from two 
sources : the presence of Spenser at court after the assumption 
of the name "Immerito," as indicated by one of Harvey's letters,' 
and his feeling that Spenser was "sincere and highminded", and 
may have been slandered. As to the first of these points, there 
is no occasion whatever for any doubt. I did not cite the letter 
in my former article because it has no special bearing either on 
Spenser's political position or on the early fame of the Calender. 
If Professor Baskervill had read the letter through, he would have 
seen that Harvey is merely introducing a quotation from Spen- 
ser's letter of October 5 in which he spokt of being in "sum use 
of familiaritye" with Sidney and Dyer. Spenser's letter is signed 
"Immerito," and it was of course written at the very time when 
his hopes of being advanced by Leicester were at the highest 
point; it is this letter that speaks of his mission for the Earl. 
Harvey's letter is not dated, but it must have been written soon 
after October fifth, for he speaks of Spenser's letter as "lately 
receyuid." Professor Baskervill is therefore quite mistaken in 
thinking that it raises any question about Spenser's continuing at 
court after his trouble with Leicester ; the trouble had not yet be- 
gun. The name "Immerito" pretty certainly refers to the Rosa- 
lind affair, as Grosart conjectures, and the "secrett not to be 
reuealid" is that romance. As to Spenser's highmindedness, that 
is the very characteristic of him that I have stressed throughout 
my series of articles upon his political interests. His expressions 
about slander, to which Professor Baskervill refers, can be dupli- 
cated many times over in the dedications and prefaces of the 

•Mr. Baskervill quotes: "I take occasion to shewe you a peece of a 
letter that I lately receyuid from the Courte written by a frende of mine, 
that since a certayn chaunce befallen unto him, a secrett not to be re- 
vealid, calleth himself Immerito.** 
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period, and such precautions were necessary if one was to escape 
the fate of Stubbes. If Professor Baskervill thinks that these dis- 
claimers by Spenser mean that he disavowed all reference to 
political matters in the Faerie Queene and elsewhere, he is surely 
wrong. The very presence of such disclaimers, in Spenser and 
other writers, is certain indication that more is meant than meets 
the ear.* 

Mr. J. J. Higginson, while accepting my exposition of Mother 
Hubberds Tale, maintains that Leicester had nothing to do with 
Spenser's being sent to Ireland. Now the question of Leicester's 
part in the appointment of Spenser as secretary to Lord Grey 
does not necessarily involve the contention that he actually had 
this particular appointment made. The facts are simply that 
Spenser had great hopes of going to the continent on Leicester's 
business and was so full of this new importance that he wrote 
Harvey that he had no time to think of such toys as poetry; 
that these hopes suddenly fell through because Leicester set him 
adrift, and that Leicester's own position was precarious through 
all these months; that Spenser held the earl responsible for his 
exile in Ireland or for some other injury closely related there- 
to, and appealed to him, in Virgils Gnat, to right the injury. My 
exposition of Mother Hubberds Tale, if it be accepted, and the 
fact that Spenser got into trouble about the Tale combine to 
strengthen the contention that the Gnat refers to Leicester's in- 
gratitude for the service done him. It is practically certain, from 
the evidence of the Gnat alone, that this injury is Spenser's exile 

*If he means that Spenser thought that his purposes were misunder- 
stood, he is on safe ground. I do not see how Professor Baskervill can use 
the term "guilt" in reference to Spenser's position about the French mar- 
riage in Mother Hubberds Tale, the warnings of the Calender, or the politi- 
cal allegory of the fifth book of the Faerie Queene, As to the sonnet 
prefixed to Virgils Gnat, in which Spenser declares that he has been 
wronged, the correct interpretation is that Spenser was suffering exile 
for doing what Leicester encouraged him to do, perhaps ordered him to do. 
Compare my proof, given below, that Leicester ordered Sidney to write 
the letter to the Queen. 
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in Ireland.*® Y^t Mr. Higginson, while accepting, if I interpret 
him correctly, every other point in this chain of evidence, seeks 
to prove that Leicester had nothing to do with this exile. The 
question as to whether Leicester actually made the appointment, 
I repeat, has nothing to do with the fundamental fact that Spen- 
ser held him responsible for it ; if Leicester got the Sidneys to do 
it, or Grey, or Burghley, or if he '"slandered" Spenser to Burgh- 
ley, it makes no difference as to the ultimate responsibility. 

Now let us examine Mr. Higginson's argument. In the first 
place, it is inconsistent. For example, at one point (p. 256) 
he argues that the relations between Sidney and Spenser have 
been exaggerated by "imaginative writers in conjuring up their 
charming pictures of friendly intimacy ;" yet the conclusion of his 
argument that Leicester had nothing to do with Spenser's exile 
is that it was a good job secured for him by the Sidneys. "It is 
pleasant to think," he says, forgetting his earlier strictures upon 
imaginative writers, "that he (sc. Philip) endeavored to assist 

Spenser it is hard to believe that he followed the 

footsteps of his uncle in turning adrift the young poet in whom 
he had taken a keen interest." (j). 332). And on the next page 
he continues to exercise his imagination in conjuring up pleasant 
pictures, in order to make sure that Leicester was not responsible, 
by suggesting that perhaps the real solution is that Grey was 
interested in Cambridge and poets and so took Spenser away with 
him. Furthermore, Mr. Higginson's argument is inconsistent on 
logical grounds. For if Leicester, being reconciled to the Queen 

"Professor Baskervill (p. 293) argues that the Irish place was a 
good one. So it was, if one wanted that kind of a place. Spenser didn't, 
or at least he complained bitterly when he found he was to be kept there. 
Passing by all other references, the passage in the Gnat alone is clear 
enough to prove that it was this one thing that he blamed Leicester for. 
See "Spenser and Leicester," Pub, M. L. A., Sept. 1910, pp. 557-558; and, 
for further discussion of the question of Spenser's attitude toward Ireland, 
Modern Philology, Jan. 1912, pp. 348-350. Additional evidence, if needed, 
can be found in the attitude which Grey, Sir Henry Sidney, Essex, and 
others took toward Ireland as a place for Englishmen to inhabit under ex- 
isting circumstances. 
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months before Spenser was sent to Ireland, could therefore have 
saved him, why did he not save Sidney, who languished through 
the same summer because of the letter which, on Leicester's or- 
ders, he had written to the Queen? Or, if the Queen's love for 
Leicester, or the subtle game she was playing, led her to forgive 
him or to seem to do so, how have we any right to presume that 
she or Burghley would forgive the extremely pointed satire of 
Mother Hubberds Tale ? There is plenty of evidence that she was 
particularly sensitive to attacks on Simier and Alengon, and that 
she made her anger felt whenever they were endangered. This 
comes out not only in her letters and reports of conversations, but 
indirectly in the letters which Simier wrote her. Even, therefore, 
if Mr. Higginson were able to prove that Leicester made up with 
the Queen early in 1580, he has no proof that the earl could 
have saved the poet. Finally, was Spenser important enough to 
be "saved"? 

If we turn, now, to Mr. Higginson's positive evidence in the 
matter we find that it is based upon a letter dated April 14, 1580, 
which stated that Leicester and the Queen had a conference about 
the Spanish affair (p. 324) ; upon the fact that a letter was sent 
from Paris to Leicester for delivery to the Queen ; and upon the 
assertion that by June Walsingham's policy was again in favor. 
But this argument is unsatisfactory because of its slightness, its 
omissions, and its '^misconception of historical fact." It is surely 
scanty proof to say that the Queen and Leicester had a confer- 
ence, for no one has maintained that the insecure position of the 
earl in 1580 involved a complete rupture. Both of them were 
too good politicians for that, and though on at least two occasions 
(in 1579, when Simier disclosed the fact of Leicester's secret mar- 
riage, and again in 1581, when the quarrel between Leicester and 
Sussex reached its climax) she forbade him, temporarily, her 
presence, there is no reason to believe that Leicester did not see 
her frequently, to be smiled upon or berated, as her humor for the 
day dictated. Therefore there is no significance whatever in 
Mr. Higginson's "conference" or in his discovery that a letter 
was sent to the earl to be delivered to Elizabeth. Indeed, I will 
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make Mr. Higginson a present of a piece of similar "evidence" 
which he has overlooked : a statement by Spenser, in a letter to 
Harvey dated April, 1580, that "Little newes is here stirred (i. e. 
in London) but that olde greate matter still depending. His 
Honoure never better." (Globe edition, p. 708). Now "that 
olde greate matter" assuredly means the French marriage, and 
the reference proves Spenser's familiarity with the course of 
events, while "His Honoure" is Spenser's regular term for Leices- 
ter in his letters to Harvey, and so here Mr. Higginson may have 
additional proof that Leicester survived the anger of the Queen 
about his marriage and returned to his scheming.^^ But even 
this present to Mr. Higginson, though it is better than any of the 
evidence that he submits, will not prove his case. Now as to 
the omission. Mr. Higginson forgets to mention the fact, cited 
in my article on Mother Hubberds Tale,^^ that Leicester's letter 
to Burghley, 20 July, 1580, complains of the Queen's coldness to 
him; he has found less of her wonted favors, and he com- 
plains also that she used "very hard terms" to him. Thus, if Mr. 
Higginson proves a reconciliation in April, I prove that they were 
on bad terms in July, about the time that Spenser was appointed 
to Grey's service. 

Now the difficulty with Mr. Higginson's theory is simply that 

"The reference also indicates that so late as April Spenser was at 
least informed as to doings at court and that he was following closely and 
probably with inside information the development of the matter of the 
French marriage. I am pretty sure, therefore, that Hubberd belongs to the 
early part of 1580, and that it appeared, with Sidney's letter, as a part of 
the earl's plan to stop the marriage. It therefore follows the Calender, and 
the rupture with Leicester took place in the spring of 1580. Or, if circu- 
lated in the autumn of 1579, Spenser's trouble did not immediately follow 
but was the result of the Queen's accumulated anger over similar attacks 
on the marriage. 

" Mr. Higginson should not have omitted this reference, in as much as 
it is given in the very part of my argument which he is endeavoring to re- 
fute. I call attention also to the fact that the interview between Leicester 
and the Queen, which he makes his main argument in behalf of a reconcili- 
ation theory, is discussed by me on p. 555, where I give more details of the 
incident than Mr. Higginson supplies. 
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he totally fails to understand Leicester's course. BurgWey openly 
favored the marriage, partly for reasons of state and partly be- 
cause he saw in it the surest way to humble his powerful rival. 
Thus he had the upper hand, for though the marriage meant ruin 
to Leicester, the earl dared not oppose it openly. Therefore, ex- 
cepting on one or two occasions when his jealousy got the better 
of his prudence, he outwardly favored the marriage. But at the 
same time he did ever3rthing in his power to stir opposition, 
caref tdly concealing his own hand. There is proof that he ordered 
Sidney to write his famous remonstrance, which was presented 
to the Queen early in 1580 and called forth the severest dis- 
pleasure. This proof is found in a letter from Languet to Sidney, 
dated 22 October, 1580: 

"Your letter was on many accounts most delightful to me, but especially 
because I learn from it that you have come forth from that hiding place 
of yours into open day. .... I am glad you have told me how your 
letter about the Duke of Anjou has come to the knowledge of so many per- 
sons; for it was supposed before, that you had made it known to show 
that you despised him, and cared nothing for his dislike ; which appeared to 
me by no means a safe proceeding, and inconsistent besides with your na- 
tural modesty. And therefore I suspected that you had been urged to write 
by persons who either did not know into what peril they were thrusting 
you, or did not care for your danger provided they effected their own 
object. Since, however, you were ordered to write as you did by those 
whom you were bound to obey, no fair-judging man can blame you for 
putting forward freely what you thought good for your country." 

Pears, Correspondence, p. 187. 

This letter is of the highest importance in aiding us to under- 
stand Leicester's methods. The first sentence refers to the exile 
into which Sidney found it politic to go when the Queen's anger 
was hottest. The remainder shows, first, that Leicester ordered 
Sidney to write, for no other interpretation of Languet's words 
is possible. Not less important is the testimony that the letter, 
though ostensibly a private protest from Philip to the Queen, 
was in reality widely circulated, and that Sidney was not re- 
sponsible for the circulation. Who was ? Finally, we have added 
testimony that the game was a dangerous one. Other evidence of 
Leicester's method is not lacking. In 1575 he ordered Gascoigne 
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to write a masque the object of which was to prove to the Queen 
the advantage of marrying Leicester. He also caused letters 
to be written to him, which he "circulated" as he circulated Sid- 
ney's letter to the Queen.^' We know also that he wrote to 
Burghley about the extreme joy of the Papists over the prospect 
of the marriage, while he protested that he was himself in favor 
of the match notwithstanding.^^ So much for the method which 
he used for keeping the storm of objections that assailed the 
Queen at the boiling point while he tried to insure his own safety 
by his professions of favor, and, we have reason to believe, by 
unscrupulous disavowals o{ guilty knowledge when things got 
too hot. Such disavowals sent Sidney into retirement and sent 
Spenser to Ireland. 

That Leicester made use of this method in 1580 is certain; the 
question that remains is as to whether he was suspected. On this 
point, also, there is satisfactory evidence. Besides the proofs I 
have already given of the dangerous ground on which he was 
treading in 1580," a consideration of Burghley's six page letter 
to the Queen, dated 28 January, 1579/80, is important. At this 
moment the marriage was apparently "off" ; the wily Lord Chan- 
cellor enlarges at great length on his own disappointment; he 
himself had favored it above all other remedies proposed for the 
embarrassment of the Queen and the realm. But since it is not to 
be, he goes on to enumerate the perils consequent on the failure, 
such as the alliance of Alengon with Spain by marriage; the 
immediate prospect that all the Catholic princes would unite 
against England ; the stirring up of rebellion fomented by foreign 
powers in Ireland and England, which would lead to the attempt 
to put Mary of Scotland on the English throne, and, as the climax 
most artfully chosen to terrify a sovereign who hated nothing 
so much as expense, the enormous cost of meeting these combined 

"See, for instance, the letter of Sir Francis Knollys, June, 1580, in 
Calendar Domestic, I. 658, on the triumph of the Catholics plotted out by 
the serpentine subtlety of Catherine. 

**Nares, III. 115-116. 

*Pi#fc. M. L. A., Sept. 1910, pp. 555-556. 
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perils. He closes by saying that his remedies, costly as they are, 
are but "shews of remedies, whereas her marriage, if she had 
likied it, might have provided her more surely with less peril." ^* 
The cleverness of this letter consists in the way it must have 
thrown the blame on Leicester for the failure of this most desir- 
able remedy, without openly accusing him, and of the artful plea 
for a renewal of the negotiatons, in which Burghley was immedi- 
ately successful. Another indication of the position of Leicester in 
1580 is furnished by the letter from Burghley to Sussex in which 
the chancellor tells of a conference between the Queen, several 
counsellors, including Leicester, and Conde ; Burghley found the 
door closed on him; he expresses no resentment about this, but 
contrives at once to throw the blame on Leicester for trying to 
break the match and to inflame Sussex to fury. In the conclusion 
he writes, "I wish her Majesty may spend some portion to solicit 
for them {sc. the party represented by Conde) some peace to the 
good of the cause of religion, but to enter into a war, and there- 
with to break the marriage, and so to be left alone, as subject to 
the burden of such a war, I think no good counoellor can allow." ^^ 
Thus Sussex became the implacable enemy of Leicester, the quar- 
rel between them reaching a climax in July of the following year. 
It is therefore clear that while Leicester and the Queen were 
outwardly on good terms in the summer of 1580, the enemies of 
the earl found their cue in putting on him the blame for the 
opposition to the marriage. And the complete interpretation of 
Leicester's history during this year is that though compelled to 
favor the match outwardly, he really had been conducting a 
secret campaign against it ; his true sentiments were either known 
or guessed, and Burghley and Sussex united in casting on him the 
blame for the opposition. It will also be remembered that it was 
during this summer that Elizabeth was most madly infatuated 
with her ape and her frog and that her correspondence with them 
was incessant. Thus the tight place in which Leicester found 

" A full abstract of this letter is in Hatfield House, pt. II., pp. 308-310. 
"Nares. Ill, 126-127; Hatfield House, II, 329. 
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himself, and which he shows that he felt in his ingratiating letters 
to Burghley and the sacrifice of a fine hound, consisted not in 
sequestration from court but in the detection of his insincerity. 
His secret campaign had reached a climax in Sidney's letter and 
Spenser's Mother Hubberds Tale, Sidney was in such grave 
danger of his life that he fled from the court ; Spenser, deserted 
by the man he tried to save, was sent to Ireland. For Mr. Higgin- 
son to base an argument that Leicester was reconciled with the 
Queen and therefore could have saved Spenser upon such flimsy 
evidence as a record of an interview, and upon the record that a 
letter was sent to the earl to be given by him to the Queen, is 
a signal instance both of a "misconception of historical fact" 
and of a "method of selecting, and tendency to dwell on, only 
those points which happen to suit his own theory." 

Mr. Higginson does me the honor of devoting his appendix to 
an attempt to discredit my interpretation of "February." As his 
own interpretation has been discredited and as there is, with a 
single exception, nothing in his objections worth replying to, I 
shall not enter into a detailed defense of my interpretation. His 
objection that the Jesuit danger did not come upon England until 
1580 is a mere quibble, and he knows it. While it is true that 
Campion did not reach England until August, 1580, the evidence 
is overwhelming that from the foundation of the college at Douai 
in 1568 England was supplied with missionaries whose purpose 
was not only to make converts but to teach disloyalty. There is 
no need of citing proofs, for even elementary histories of the 
period give full evidence. The letter of Sanders to Allen, Nov. 
6, 1577," which maintains that the "state of Christendom de- 
pendeth on the stout assailing of England" sufficiently explains 
the Catholic view. But the assertion of Mr. Higginson (p. 345) 
that English statesmen were ignorant of the peril before 1580 is 
untrue. Mendoza wrote, 28 December, 1579, that during that 
year a hundred seminary priests had come to England where 
they converted many to the Roman faith ;^® does Mr. Higginson 

^Calendar Domestic, 1547-1580, 565. 
"Cited by Pollard, 372. 
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imagine that Mendoza was the only man in London who knew 
this? Out of many incidents proving that the anti-national spirit 
of the propaganda was well understood I select two. The first 
is the case of Cuthbert Mayne, an Oxford man who went to Douai 
in 1573 and returned to England three years later fortified not 
only by his Douai training but by a "retreat" with the Jesuits. 
He lived as a steward with a young landowner in Cornwall. Since 
Mayne was not the only priest working in this fashion the govern- 
ment determined upon repression, an example being made of 
this man. He was tried for treason and condemned, but the 
execution was delayed for some time in order to establish, if pos- 
sible, his loyalty to the government. This he failed to make 
clear, saying, on the contrary, that though he professed civil 
obedience and loyalty to the crown for the present, he held him- 
self free, if called upon, to aid any invaders who might come 
to recover the country to the papal obedience. The fate of Mayne 
was widely published in order to terrify others, but the effect was 
to increase, rather than to allay the infection.^® Now it is the 
work of just such men as this that Spenser has in mind. The 
other instance proving that these matters were well known is the 
letter of Burghley to the Queen, 28 January, 1579/80, in which he 
speaks of the threatened danger to England from a coalition of 
Catholic powers to stir up rebellion in Ireland and disaffection 
in England, the purpose being to place Mary of Scotland on the 
English throne.^^ This is not a mere hypothesis, but rather a 
summary of existing conditions, which Burghley professed to 
think would be ended at once by the French marriage. Now the 
point which Mr. Higginson fails to grasp is that Spenser's warn- 
ing in the Calender was due not to his sympathy with Puritan 
doctrines but to his knowledge that these seminary priests, under 
their disguises as workingmen, preached treason. Spenser was not 
a Puritan in the doctrinal sense. His Puritanism was political. 
This is proved not only by his hostility to extreme Puritan doc- 
trine as expressed repeatedly in his works, but also by his strong 

" A full account is in Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James I, pp. 210-213. 
''Hatfield House, II. 308-310. 
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leanings toward form and ceremony in religious observance 
and, in his later works, his tendency to mysticism^** We have 
only to think of Elissa, Hudibras, the "ungracious crew," per- 
haps also the Blatant Beast, certainly his remarks about the Puri- 
tans in his tract on Ireland, to be convinced that he was no such 
fierce Puritan as Mr. Higginson imagines. Thus, Mr. Higgin- 
son's complaints about the vagueness of my identification of the 
oak with the old religion are beside the mark. As a matter of 
fact, the fall of Catholicism in England was often compared to 
the fall of a great tree, or reformers were urged to cut down the 
tree of Catholicism. Three instances will illustrate this point. 
Knox, describing the effect of his preaching in Scotland, writes : 
"Some said. 'Others hewed at the braunches of Papistry, but 
he striketh at the root to destroy the whole !' "" The second is 
from a document sent to Elizabeth by a congregation of twenty- 
seven members of a separatist faction, which prays the Queen 
"to rule & reforme all estates and degrees of men, to build and 
plante his holy sygnes and true markes, to cut downe, to roote 
out, and utterly destroy by the axe of the same his holy word, 
all monuments of Idolatry, to wit, that wicked canon law, which 
is the only roote, out of the whiche these abhominable braunches 
do growe, as forked cappes, & tipets, surplices, starch capes, etc."^* 
The third example is supplied by Spenser himself. In his ac- 
count, in the eighth canto of the second book of the Faerie Queene, 
of the destruction of Orgoglio, representing the carnal pride or 
temporal power of Rome, he says that the effect of Arthur's 
stroke was so deadly that the giant fell, 

"As an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky clift. 
Whose hartstrings with beene Steele nigh hewen be; 
The mightie trunck, halfe rent with ragged rift. 
Doth roll adowne the rocks, and fall with fearefull drift." 

"Compare the vivid account of Sapience in the fourth hymn, based 
on the Catholic worship of the Virgin. 

"Cited by Morley, English Writers, VIII. 135. 

"State Papers Domestic Eliz. Addend, xx, labelled "B. of London, 
Puritans." 
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Of the other portions of Mr. Higginson's book I have nothing 
to say at present. The best possible refutation of a considerabk 
part of the book is the very complexity of it. In his anxiety 
to avoid "examining them {sc. the eclogues) in a purely literary 
way/' as his predecessors have done, "and thus arriving at hap- 
hazard guesses concerning their meaning," he has explained 
painfully and with great literalness every proper name, aspect 
of nature, and dog. But the result of this elaborate identification 
is that if we should adopt Mr. Higginson's views, the Calender 
becomes not a collection of poems but a literary mosaic. We 
cannot conceive of Spenser's deliberately raking in every man in 
any way connected with dissent and making him fit into a literary 
puzzle. Cotton Mather might have attempted such a thing, or 
some other extreme and unpoetical Puritan, but if Spenser had 
tried it we should not have a poem of the high quality that he has 
made it. Some of the identifications cited by Mr. Higginson 
are indubitably right; others are demonstrably false, while a 
considerable number are such that neither the correctness nor 
the incorrectness of his guesses can be proved this side Jordan. 
One needs a personal interview with the poet to clear the thing 
up. Furthermore, Mr. Higginson ought to know enough about 
Spenser's methods to know that he rarely works out an allegory 
to the minutest details. Only in the passages in the Faerie 
Queene which are occupied with purely moral allegory is he so 
literal as Mr. Higginson would have us believe is the case with 
the Calender, while the great epic, like his other works, is filled 
with examples of the changes which he made and the n^lect 
of biographical and historical accuracy in details. It is part of 
his method; it saved him from being a slave to his allegory; 
it left him free to use his imagination and to give variety; it 
also enabled him to conceal his intent at least sufficiently to avoid 
danger. Therefore it is the very complexity and literalness, and, 
I may add, the lack of humor with which Mr. Higginson pursues 
his quest that defeats his purpose. He might well have taken 
as the motto for his book the emblem of Diggon, Inopem me 
copia fecit. Edwin Greenlaw. 
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THE CELTIC ORIGIN OF THE LAY OF YONEC* 



The lay of Yonec, attributed to Marie de France, was written 
during the second half of the twelfth century.^ The story may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

A rich old man, "avuez" of Caruent and lord of the surround- 
ing country, marries a beautiful lady of high estate. Out of 
jealousy he confines her in a tower, and sets his sister, an old 
widow, *'pur li tenir plus en justise" (v. 36). For seven years 
he waits in vain for an heir. ^ 

One day while the wife is bemoaning her fate and wishing for 
a lover, a large hawk enters the window of her prison, and alight- 
ing before her becomes a handsome knight. He tells her that he 
has long loved her, and her alone, but that he could not have 
come unless she had desired him. In order to prove that he is 
not an evil spirit he assumes the lady's form and takes the sacra- 
ment He then becomes her lover and promises to be with her 
whenever she desires, but predicts that if their love is discovered, 
he must die. He then departs as he came. His name is Mul- 
dumarec. 

The lover continues to visit the lady until the two are dis- 
covered together by the old woman. The latter reports the 
matter to the husband, who has sharp, forked irons fixed in the 
window. By these Muldumarec on his next visit is mortally 
wounded. On entering the room he reminds his mistress of his 
prediction regarding the fatal outcome of their love, but comforts 
her with the assurance that she will bear a son who will be 
"pruz e vaillant" (v. 332) and will avenge his father's death. 
The child shall be called Yonec. Muldumarec now departs. 

After the disappearance of the bird-man the lady jumps from 

*This study in a more extended form appeared in 1910 in the Revue 
Celtique, XXXI, p. 413 ff. 

■ The poem has been edited by Roquefort, PoSsies de Marie de France, 
I, Paris, 1819, p. 272 ff., and by Karl Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, 
[first edn., 1885], 2d. edn., Halle, 1900, p. 123 ff. The following discussion 
is based on the text of the latest edition. 
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a window twenty feet above the ground. Following her lover 
by the blood-stains,* she passes through an entrance in a hill- 
side, and emerges "en un mult be! pre" (v. 360), where she 
sees a beautiful city. She enters, but, finding no one inside, she 
goes into the palace, where she discovers her dying lover re- 
clining on a gorgeous bed in a chamber illuminated by candles 
and chandeliers which bum day and night. 

Muldumarec gives the lady a ring which will cause her husband 
to forget her short-comings, and entrusts her with a sword which 
she is to bestow upon no one but their son. When the child 
shall have attained to manhood, she is to accompany him and 
her husband to "une feste u ele irra" (v. 431). 
"En une abeie vendrunt; 
par une tombe qu'il verrunt 
orrunt renoveler sa mort." (v. 433 ff.) 
On this occasion the son is to receive the sword. Having re- 
ceived these instructions, the lady departs with the sword and 
ring, and returns home as she came, on the way hearing the 
bells of the city toll for her lover's death. 

Muldumarec's prediction is fulfilled. The son is born, and in 
due time is dubbed knight. In company with his mother and 
her husband he at length sets out to attend the feast of St. 
Aaron at Caerleon. On the journey the three are guided to an 
exceedingly fair castle. 

"Une abeie aveit dedenz 
de mult religiiises genz." (v. 487 f.) 

Here the travelers see a tomb which they learn is that of the 
king of the country, who was killed for the love of a lady at 
Caruent. The mother now gives Yonec the sword and tells 
him the story of his birth. She thereupon falls dead on her 
lover's tomb, and the son, after cutting off her husband's head, 
ascends the throne of his father. 

Yonec belongs to the group of mediaeval poems known as 
Breton lays; that is, it claims descent from Celtic tradition. 
Though the term Breton Lay was doubtless applied originally 
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only to those poems based on Celtic lore, the popularity of gen- 
uine Breton Lays seems to have induced certain poets to claim 
attention for their work by ascribing to the Celts stories which 
had nothing Celtic about them. However this may be, it is 
well known that the title Breton Lay does not of itself prove 
Celtic origin. Nevertheless, in the absence of direct evidence 
pointing elsewhere, it is our duty to give the Celtic h)rpothesis 
a chance to establish its claims, both on account of the claim itself 
and because Celtic tradition offered to the mediaeval poets of 
England and France one of the most easily accessible popular 
sources from which to draw the materials of romantic fiction. 
Although the localization of the events of Yonec on 
Celtic soil has been noted,* and several Celtic analc^es (includ- 
ing episodes from the Irish Togail Bruidne Da Derga* and 

"According to Gaston Paris (Romania, VIII (1879), p. 34)', Caeruent 
is probably the ancient Venta SUurium, in Monmouthshire (cf. Wamke, 
Die Lais, p. 232). Zimmer {Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, I (1890), p. 
800, n. i) seems to prefer this explanation, but suggests also Venta Bcl- 
garum = Caer Went = Wintonia = Winchester. 

The river Duelas, on which Caeruent is said to have stood, has not 
been identified (cf. Bedier, Revue des deux Mondes, vol. 107 (1891), p. 
848). It may represent a Celtic Duhglas (Blackish-blue), the name of 
some stream which has disappeared (cf. Wamke, Die Lais, p. 232 ; Hertz, 
Spielmannsbuch, 2d. edn., Stuttgart, 1900, p. 379). 

The mention of Carlion (Caerleon) and of St. Aaron also speak strongly 
for the origin of the story on Celtic soil (F. Lot, Romania, XXIV (1895)', 
p. 520; cf, Romania, iXV (1896), p. 32; Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 1900, p. 
381 ; but see Ahlstrom, Studier i den fornfranska Laislitteraturen, Upsala, 
1892, p. 13 ff). 

Warnke {Die Lais, p. 232) notes that "Yonec, aus Ywonec, ist das 
bretonische, lonet (which is also found in the MSS), das franzosische 
Deminutivum des bei den Bretonen beliebten Iwon = Iwein." Cf. Lot, 
Romania, XXV (1896), p. i; Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 1^100, p. 378. Ac- 
cording to Rhts, the name goes back to an ancient Celtic Esugenos 
(Hibbert Lectures for 1886, London, 1888, p. 63, n. 2.). 

* Alfred Nutt, Folk-Lore, II (1891), p. 87 ff.; Voyage of Bran, II (1897), 
p. 56, n. I. Cf. Miss Edith Rickert, Marie de France, Seven of her Lays, 
1901, p. 186; Reinhold Koehler, in Warnke's Die Lais, 1900, p. CXXVI ; 
E. Freymond in Vollmoller's Kritischer Jahresbericht, III (1891-4), 2. 
Erlangen, 1897, P. 167. 
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Tochmarc £tdine * and the Welsh Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of 
Dyved) • have been more or less discussed, no thoroughgoing ex- 
amination of the Celtic parallels to the leading features of the 
story has, so far as I know, ever been made. The purpose 
of the present investigation is to attempt to ascertain how far 
the most important elements in Marie's poem can be accounted 
for in Celtic tales preserved in fofms which date from a period 
earlier than that at which Marie wrote. 

THE SHAPE-SHIFTING FAIRY LOVER. 

That male supernatural beings sometimes form alliances with 
mortal women was well believed among the ancient Celts. Of the 
Gauls St. Augustine in his treatise De Civttafe Dei * writes : "Cre- 
berrima fama est multique se expertos, vel ab eis qui experti es- 
sent, de quorum fide dubitandum non est, audisse confirmant, Sil- 
vanos, et Faunos, quos vulgo incubos vocant, improbos saepe ex- 
stitisse mulieribus, et earum appetisse ac peregisse concubitum ; et 
quosdam daemones, quos Dusios Galli nuncupant, banc assidue im- 
munditiam et tentare et efficere, plures talesque asseverant, ut 
hoc negare impudentiae videatur." That a similar belief prevailed 
among the Irish is amply attested in early Goidelic literature/ 

■ Miss Edith Rickert, he. cit. Cf. Pietro Toldo, Romanische Forschungen, 
XVI (1903-4), p. 609 f.; Oliver M. Johnston, Pubis. Mod, Lang. Assn. 
of America, XX (1905), p. 322 flF. See also Studi medievali, II (1906), 
p. I ff. 

•Liber XV, cap. XXIII (Migne, Patrilogiae, vol. XLI, col. 468). 

'An example of the rationalized fairy lover is found in the Tain B6 
Fraich (Cattle Raid of Froech). Strachan (Philol. Soc. Trans., (1895- 
98), p. 97, n. 2) regards the Tain B6 Fraich as "perhaps the most archaic 
of the longer sagas", and in his discussion of "The Deponent Verb in 
Irish" {op, cit., vol. for 1891-94, pp. 495, 555), he places it on linguistic 
grounds in a group of tales which may be regarded as more or less exact 
copies of texts written down in the ninth century, or earlier. For editions 
see Publications of the Royal Ir. Acad., Irish MSS Series I, pt. I (1870) 
p. 134 ff.; Revue Celtique, XXIV (1903), p. 127 ff. See also J. T. Gilbert, 
Facs. of Nan MSS of Ireland, II (1878), XXXV ff.; O'Curry On the 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, III (1873), p. 218 ff.: Thurney- 
sen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, BerHn, 1901, p. 116 ff.; A. H. Leahy, 
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The Dinnshetichus is an Irish document consisting of a collec- 
tion of passages written for the most part in both prose and verse, 
and giving traditional explanations of various place names con- 
nected with the legendary history of Ireland. The versified por- 
tions probably go back to the ninth or tenth century, and may 
contain material of much greater antiquity .• In one of these 
poems, found in a well known Irish manuscript called the Book 
of Leinster, dating from about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, we learn that Aed, son of the Dagda, one of the most 
famous of the Irish ^pematural beings, committed adultery 
with the wife of Corrcend, and was slain by the aggrieved hus- 
band.* In another affair, described in the fourteenth century 

Heroic Romances of Ireland, II, London (1906)', p. 6 ff. Sec further 
Agallamh na Senorach (Silva Gadelica, ed. S. H. O'Grady, II, p. 260; 
Irische Texte, IV, i, p. 260 f.). 

In some cases the woman herself belongs to the family of the im- 
mortals. For example, Oengus, mac ind Oc, one of the most important 
supernatural beings of the early Irish, was the illegitimate son of the 
great Dagda and the wife of Elcmar, another fairy king (Zeitschrift fur 
celtische Philoi, V (1904), p. 527). In one of the Dinnshenchus poems 
the Dagda is said to have bestowed his attentions on a fairy woman 
named Boand (Publications of the Royal Irish Acad., Todd Lect. Ser., 
IX, p. 18 f.), and in an extraordinary story found in the Agallamh na 
Senorach (Silva Gadelica, II, p. 196 f.) we read that Manannan mac Lir 
fell in love with the sister of a warrior of the Tuatha De Danann, and 
succeeded in winning her for his own. 

Muldumarec is by no means the only example of the supernatural lover 
in mediaeval romance. Caraddc, the hero of a long section of Perceval 
(ed. Potvin, v. 12, 451 ff.), is the son of a supernatural father and a 
mortal mother. The latter, after the birth of Caradoc, is shut up by her hus- 
band in a "tor de perrine" (v. 12, 936), where she is visited by her lover, 
who is finally captured, and punished. See also the lay of Tydorel 
(Rom,, VIII (i879)» p. 67 ff.)"; Sir Orfeo (ed. O. Zielke, Breslau, 1880) ; 
Sir Gowther (ed. Karl Breul, Oppeln, 1886) ; and the story of Uther and 
Igeme (Kittredge, Amer. Journal of Philoi, VII (1886), pp. 2, 3 and n. 4) ; 
J. W. Beach, The Loathly Lady (unpublished Harvard diss'n., 1907), chap. 
V, p. 72 ff. See further infra, n. 93. 

•On the age of the material contained in the Dinnshenchus, see infra, 
p. 32 and n. 16. 

* Publications of the Royal Irish Academy, Todd Lecture Series, 
VII (1900), p. 42 f.; cf. Revue Celtique, XVI (1895), P- 42. 
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Book of Ballymote, Bennan mac Brec for a similar offense 
killed Ibel,^® son of Manannan mac Lir/^ another well known 
prince of the Tuatha De Danann,^^ or fairy people of Ireland. 
The supernatural lover who shifts his shape in order to visit 
his mistress figures in the Compert Mongain (Birth of Mongan), 
the earliest version of which occurs in one of the most important 
early Irish manuscripts, the Lebhor na h-Uidre (Book of the 
Dun Cow), written near the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The story itself is probably much older than the manuscript in 
which it is recorded,^* and in any case was in existence long before 
Marie's lay was written. According to the version found in the 
fifteenth century Book of Fermoy,^* Manannan mac Lir assumes 
the form of Fiachna Lurga, king of the Ulster Dalriada, and with 
the latter's permission visits his wif e.^* He tells her that she will 
bear a son who shall be called Mongan and will be famous. 

^^Silva Gadelica, II, p. 527, xxviii* text p. 480; cf. Revue Celtique, 

XVI (1895), p. 50. 

"On Mananndn tnac Lir, who was known to both the Groidelic and 
Brythonic Celts (W^Ish, Manawythan map Llyr), sec d'Arbois de Jubain- 
villc, Le Cycle mythologique irlandais (Cours de LitUrature celtique, II), 
1884, p. 322 ff., Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I (1895), P. 24; Douglas Hyde, 
Literary History of Ireland, 1899, pp. 54, 102 ; Joyce, Social History of Ir,, 
T903, I., pp. 251, 256. Mananndn still lives in the popular tradition of 
Ireland: Wood-Martin, Pagan Ireland, Longmans, Green and Co., 1895, 
p. 124 f. 

^On the Tuatha DS Danann see d'Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle 
mythologique irlandnis (Cours de Litt. celt,, II), 1884, pp. 140 f!., 266 ff. ; 
Joyce, Social History of Ir,, 1903^, I, p. 251 f. 

"Alfred Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II, London, 1897, pp. 11, 17, 22 and 35, 
Zeitschrift fur Celt, Philoi, II (1899), p. 319; Kuno Meyer, ibid,, p. 314, 

"See Voyage of Bran, 1.(1895). P- 72. 

"In the Middle English lay of Sir Gowther (ed. Karl Breul, Oppcln, 
1886) the supernatural lover gains the lady's favors by assuming the 
form of her husband (v. 68 ff. ; cf. v. 7 flF. and p. 119 of the edn. cit). 
On the similarity between the Compert Mongain and Sir Gowther, see 
Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 2d. edn., 1900, p. 389. In the Tochmarc Etdine 
(see infra, n. 38.) Midir, the other-world lover of Queen Etain, 
appears to her in the form of her would-be mortal admirer, Ailill 
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The most important point of similarity between this passage 
and the lay of Yonec lies in the fact that both contain the super- 
natural lover who disguises himself in order to gain access to the 
wife of a mortal, and makes certain predictions with regard to 
the offspring of their union. 

A still more striking parallel to the French poem is found in 
one of the prose sections of the Dinnshenchus, which Professor 
Kuno Meyer regards as "eine im 12. Jahrhundert verfasste Prosa- 
auflosung der in den Schulen des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts entstan- 
denen Lehrgedichte iiber irische Tc^graphie.^* The story sum- 
marized below *' was therefore probably well known in Marie's 
time, though doubtless it, like others of our Celtic parallels, 
underwent many changes before it ever reached the ears of an 
Anglo-Norman trouvire. 

*Tuag, daughter of Conall, son of Eterscel, there was she 
reared, in Tara [apart from men ^* ] with a great host of Eriu's 
kings' daughters about her to protect her. After she had com- 
pleted her fifth year no man was allowed to see her, so that the 

(Revue Celtique, III (1876-78)', p. 359; Irische Texte I, p. 127). Miss 
Rickert compares with Yonec the Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved, 
in which a mortal is transformed by a supernatural being into the 
latter's semblance, and thus gains access to his wife (see above, n. 5.). 

^Festschrift to Whitley Stokes, Leipzig, 1900, p. i, n. i. With i^gard 
to the stories contained in the prose collection, Stokes himself says: 
"Whatever be their date, the documents as they stand are a storehouse 
of ancient Irish folk-lore, absolutely unaffected, so far as I can judge, 
by any foreign influence": Folk Lore, III (1892), p. 468. 

''The collection from which this summary is taken is found in the 
fourteenth century Book of Ballymote (Folk-Lore, III (1892), p. 511), 
aoid other MSS, most of which, except the Book of Leinster, range in 
date from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. See also Folk Lore, 
IV, p. 471 ff.; R^vue Celtique, XV (1894), PP. 272 ff„ 418 ff.; XVI (1895), 
pp. 31 ff., 135 ff., 269 ff. Cf. Publications of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Todd Lect. Ser. VII, preface. Certain metrical pieces have been ed. 
and trans, by Edward Gwynn, Publications of the R. I. A., Todd Lect. Ser. 
VII, VIII, IX. 

"The words enclosed in brackets are taken from the sixteenth century 
Lecan MS (Revue Celtique, XVI (1895), p. 152). 
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King of Ireland might have the wooing of her. Now Manann&n 
sent unto her a messenger, (one) of his fair messengers, even 
Fer Figail, son of [the elf-king] Eogabal (a fosterling and a 
druid of the Tuatha De Danann), in a woman's shape, and he 
was three nights there." On the fourth night he chanted a 
"sleep-spell" over her and carried her off to Inver Glas, where 
she was accidentally drowned. Here, as in the lay of Yonec, 
a woman secluded from the society of men is visited by a fairy 
man who is a shape-shifter and who assumes the form of a 
woman** in order to reach her, just as Muldumarec takes his 
mistress's shape in order to receive the sacrament. 

The passages cited above prove that the shape-shifting fairy 
lover was a well known figure among the ancient Irish. There 
is also abundant evidence that the form assumed by supernatural 
beings both among the Goidels and Brythons was frequently 
that of a bird. Henri Gaidoz, in his review of Camille Jullian's 
Recherches sur la Religion gauloise,^^ says : "Le principal role, 
dans la faune religieuse des Gaulois, parait avoir ete reserve 
aux oiseaux";** and Sir John Rhj^s, in his Celtic Folklore^*, 
cites a number of examples of human beings who became birds. 

In the ancient Irish saga of the Tain B6 Regamna (Cattle 
Raid of R.)," one of the most famous of the Irish supernatural 

^*Thi8 feature is also found in the lay of Desire (ed. Francisque 
Michel, Lais inidits des XII* et XIII* siicles, Paris, 1836, p. 21 f.), 
wiierc Lucicn Foulct (Zeitschrift fur rom. PhiloL, XXIX (1905), p. 39)'» 
regards it as borrowed from Yonec. For an additional Celtic example see 
infra, n. 77- 

** Bibliothique des Universitis du Midi, Fascicule VI, Bordeaux, 1903. 

^ Revue de VHistoire des Religions, mai-juin, 1905, p. 36. 

"Pub., Oxford, 1901, II, p. 612. See further San-Marte, Beitrdge 
sur bretonischen u, celtich-gerfnanischen Heldensage, Quedlinburg u. 
Leipzig, 1847, pp. 67, 81, and Gottfried's von Monmouth Historia Reg. 
Brit. u. Brut Tysylio, Halle, 1854, p. 463. Angelo de Gubematis (Zo- 
ological Mythology, London, 1872, p. 192)' calls attention to the fact that 
the hawk in mythology is usually regarded as divine and that in the 
middle ages it was one of the distinctive badges of knighthood. 

"The story is found in the Yellow Book of Lecan and MS, Egcrton 
1782, both of which were printed and the former translated by Windisch;. 
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women, the Morrigu,*^ appears as a black bird, and she is 
frequently called the Badb ( scald-crow ).** In one of the 
poems in the Imram Brain (Voyage of Bran), which form the 
ddest portions of the text and may have been written do¥m as 
early as the seventh century,** one of Mongan's transformations 
is said to be a ''fair white swan".*^ In the story known as the 
Cophur m di Muccida (Begetting of the Two Swineherds), 
which is older than the eleventh century,** two fairy beings at 
one stage of their existence assume the form of ravens,** and 

Irischf Tixte, II, a (1887), p. 250. See also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Ro- 
mances of Ireland, II (1906), p. 156. The tale has been placed by Strachan 
on linguistic grounds in a group of stories which may be regarded as 
more or less exact transcriptions of texts written down in the ninth 
century or earlier (Philol. Soc, Trans., 1891-94. PP. 497 U 555). Cf. 
Revue Celtique, XXVI (1905), p. i95- 

**0n two ancient Gaulish altars discovered respectively at Paris and 
Treves there appear three cranes, which Professor d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville has interpreted as Morrigu, Bodb (Badb), and Macha, three names ap- 
plied to this deity (Revue Celtique XIX (1898), p. 245 ft,). Cf. Dottin, 
Manuel pour servir d VEtude de VAntiquiti celtique, 1906, p. 237. See fur- 
ther Alexandre Bertrand, La Religion des Gaulois^Les Druides et le 
Druidisme, Paris, 1897, p. 350 ff. On the Morrigu and her sisters, see 
Wood-Martin, Pagan Ireland, 1895, P* 127 £., and Traces of the Elder 
Faiths in Ireland, Longmans, Green and Co., 1902, 1, p. 359. For appearance 
of birds on Gaulish coins, see Gaidoz, Revue de VHistoire des Religions, 
mai-juin, 1905, p. 36. 

"* On the appearance of supernatural beings in the form of a crow, see 
d'Arbois de Jubainville, Le Cycle mythologique irlandais (Cours de Lift, 
celt., II), 1884, p. 194 f. (cf. p. 267) ; Wood-Martin, Pagan Ireland, i895f 
p. 127, Traces of the Elder Faiths in L, 1902, I, p. 359. Cf. Dottin, Manuel 
pour servir d I'Etude de fAntiquiti celtique, 1906, p. 247. 

■•Kuno Meyer, Voyage of Bran, I, 1895, p. xvi. 

"Voyage of Bran, I, 1895, p. 26 f. The swan is not mentioned in 
a document enumerating Mongan's transformations, ed. and trans., Kuno 
Meyer, Zeiischrift fUr Celt, Philol., II (1899). p. 3^4 ff. 

" Voyage of Bran, II, 1897, P- 7o. 

^Irische Texte, III, i (1891), p. 250. See also Voyage of Bran, II 
(1897), p. 59; d'Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides, etc., 1906, p. 171 ff. 
see esp. p. 174)- 
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the prehistoric Tuan mac Cairill, the oldest version of whose his- 
tory is found in the Lebor na h-Uidre and is regarded by Mr. 
Nutt as "probably a production of the late ninth or early tenth 
century", tells how he at one time was in the shape of a hawk.*^ 
A number of bird transformations are also found in Brjrthon- 
ic literature. In the Mabinogi of Math, Son of Mathonwy, which 
probably contains much genuine Welsh tradition,*^ Lieu, when 
struck by the poisoned lance of Gronw, becomes an eagle,** and in 
the same document Gwydyon changes Blodeuwedd into an owl.** 
In another of the Mabinogion — ^that of Kulhwch and Olwen — ^** 
Menw transforms himself into a bird in order to reach the 
wonderful Twrch Trwyth.*' In the Hanes Taliesin (History of 
T.), which though in its present form not older than the late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century, doubtless contains material 

" Voyage of Bran, II (1897), p. 81. See also pp. 299, 291, (cf. p. 79). 

•* Though the oldest of the so-called Mabinogion are probably not earli- 
er in composition than the end of the eleventh century, the most recent 
not later than the thirteenth century (J. Loth, Les Mab,, Paris, I9i3» 
Introd., Dottin, Revue de Synthdse historique, VI (1903), p. 340 f., and 
Manuel, 1906, p. 3 f.), Kulhwch and Olwen and "the four branches of the 
Mabinogi"— including Pwyll, Prince of Dyved; Branwen, Daughter of 
Uyr; Manawythan, Son of Llyr; and Math, Son of Mathonivy-^re large- 
ly composed of Celtic tradition long antedating the twelfth century. See 
Loth, loc. cit., Alfred Nutt, The Folk-Lore Record, V (1882), pp. i f., 
7, 16; Voyage of Bran., II (1897), p. 18; Anwyl, Zeitschrift fur C^U. 
Philol, I (1897), p. 279 f., Arch. Cambr., 6th sen, IV (1904), P. «*; 
Rh^s, Proceedings of the Brit. Acad., i903-4» P- 67. See further Ivor B. 
John, Transactions of the Guild of Graduates (of the University of 
Wales) for 1903, Cardiff, 1904, p. 9 ff- 

"Loth, Les Mabinogion, cd., J. Loth, Paris, I9i3» I. P. 204 f., p. 148. 

^Les Mabinogion, edn. cit. p. 208. 

*^Les Mabinogion, edn. cit, p. 334. 

*0n the antiquity of the story of the Twrch Trwyth, see San-Martc, 
Beitrdge sur bretonischen u. celtisch-germanischen Hildensage, 1847, p. 
63 f. Cf . Stevens, Lit. of the Kymry, 1876, p. 398, and Rhts, Proceedings 
of the Brit. Acad., 1903-4, p. 57, Les Mab., edn. cit., I, p. 310, n. i. 
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of a much earlier date,^ there are several examples of bird- 
transformations, one of which represents Ceridwen as changing 
herself into a hawk in order to chase Gwion Bach.*^ 

These citations show how wide spread among the early Celts 
was the belief in the ability of supernatural beings to transform 
themselves or others into birds, and I am told that the appearance 
of fees in bird-form is known to this day in Brittany, Wales, and 
Ireland. 

In the lay of Yonec the features of the supernatural lover and 
the supernatural bird, which we have so far found separate in 
Celtic literature, are united in one story. It is therefore of the 
greatest interest to note a similar combination in Irish literature 
of a high degree of antiquity. In the Tochmarc Stdifie (Wooing 
of Etain)," Midir, the supernatural lover of an unfortunate 
fairy lady, changes himself and his mistress into swans when he 
escapes with her from the palace of King Eochaid.** 

••Alfred Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II (1897), p. 84. Sec also Dottin, 
Revue de Synthase historique, VI (1903), p. 327, and Ivor B. John, 
Transactions of the Guild of Graduates (of the University of Wales) 
for 1903 (1904), p. 9 f- 

" The Mahinogion, transl., Lady Guest, London, 1904, p. 296. Cf . D. 
W. Nash, Taliesin, etc., 1858, p. 152 ff. ; Alfred Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II 
(1897)', p. 90; Rh^s, Celtic Folklore, 1901, II, p. 613 f. In the Welsh 
poem called the Kat Godeu, cited by Nutt {Voyage of Bran, II, p. 91), 
one of the bard's transformations is said to have been an eagle (Cf. 
D. W. Nash, op, cit., p. 227). For further examples of supernatural birds, 
see Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hist. Reg. Brit. (cd. San-Marte, Halle, 
(1854) n. 9; XII 18; pp. 219, 463 ff. (cf. IX, 6 and p. 377); Rh^s, op, 
cit., p. 610; and Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Celts, Glasgow, 
191 1, p. 92 ff. 

••For text and trans, of the passage cited, sec A. H. Leahy, Heroic 
Romances of Ireland, II (1906), p. 161. The Tochmarc Etdine has been 
reconstructed from the extant fragments by L. C. Stern, Zeitschrift fur 
celt. PhiloL, V (1904-5), p. 527 ff. For further bibliography, see Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, I (1895)', p. 175, n. i; Miss Gertrude Schoepperle, Tris- 
tan and Isolt, London. II (1913), p. 422, n. 3. 

On the antiquity of the story, see Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II, p. 53. 

■•Miss Rickert, following Alfred Nutt, calls attention to the additional 
fact that the Tochmarc Rtdine resembles Yonec in depicting the "rivalry 
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A much more striking parallel than that furnished by the 
Tochmarc £tdine was noted some twenty years since by Mr. 
Alfred Nutt. The episode in point is found in the Togail Bruidne 
Da Derga (Destruction of Da Derga's Hostel), contained in a 
a manuscript known as the Yellow Book of Lecan}^ This codex 
dates from the fourteenth century, but we are fully justified in 
treating the passage summarized below as belonging to a version 
of the story far earlier than the date at which Yonec was writ- 
ten.*^ The account is as follows : 

between a mortal and a fairy for the love of a woman, and 

of a consequent feud which results in the overthrow of the race of the 
mortal" {Marie de France, Seven of her Lays, 1901, p. 186). The fairy 
vengeance resulting from the strife between King Eochaid and Midir is 
described in the Togail Bruidne Da Derga, which forms a sequel to the 
Tochmarc Etdine. 

** The saga has been ed. and trans, by Whitley Stokes from the Lebhor 
na h'Uidre (L. U.) (in which it is found in fragmentary form), and the 
Yellow Book of Lecan (Y. B. L.), in the Revue Celtique, XXII (1901)*, 
pp. 9 flF., 165 ff., 282 ff. For analysis, see Zimmer, Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
XXVIII. p. 556 ff., Zeitschrift fur fransosische Sprache (N. F.), VIII, 
p. 554. 

**The arguments on which this conclusion is based are as follows: The 
Togail Bruidne Da Derga is mentioned in the well known list of heroic 
sagas given in the Book of Leinster (L. L. ; about the middle of the 
twelfth cent.). The list includes those tales with which every Irish poet 
was required to be acquainted ; hence the Togail must have been well known 
at the time the MS was written. Parts of the story are referred to in two 
of the Dinnshenchus poems found in the Book of Leinster and elsewhere 
{Publications of the R. L A., Todd Lect. Ser., VII (1900), p. 60, 1. 77 ff- 
and IX, pt. 2 (1906), p. 4, 1. 37 ff.): Moreover, the death of Conaire 
the Great, which is described in the Togail, is referred to in the Lebor 
na h-Uidre version of the Serglige Conchulainn, which text is said to 
have been copied from the Yellow Book of Slane, evidently a MS older 
than the early twelfth century, at which date L. U. was transcribed 
(Zimmer. Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVIII (1887). p. 554; cf. Irische Texte, 
1» P- 197). The passage containing the story of the bird-man, though 
found only in Y. B. L. and later MSS, probably belonged originally to the 
L. U. version also, for Y. B. L. and L. U. are very similar in the 
passages they have in common {Folk-Lore, II (1891), p. 88). But the 
tale itself must be very much older than even the early twelfth century, 
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Cormac, king of Ulster, weds the daughter of Eochaid Feid- 
lech, High King of Ireland, but puts her away ''because she was 
unfruitful, save that she bore a daughter to Cormac". He then 
weds Etain, a fie (really the same woman who had formerly been 
his wife). She demands that the daughter of the woman who 
was abandoned before her shall be killed,^* but Cormac refuses 
to give the child to her. "Then his two thralls take her (the 
child) to a pit, and she smiles a laughing smile at them as they 
were putting her into the pit. Then their (kindly) nature came 

to them (and they decided to spare her) A 

fenced (?) house of wickerwork is made by them for her without 
any door, but only a window and a skylight." ** Here the girl 
grows up and is educated in needlework. While in this strange 
dwelling she is discovered by King Eterscel's attendants. "Now 
while she was there next morning she saw a Bird on the sky- 
light coming to her, and he leaves his birdskin on the floor of 
the house, and went to her and captured her, and said: 'They 
are coming to thee from the king to wreck thy house and to 
bring thee to him perforce. And thou wilt be pregnant by me, 
and bear a son, and that son must not kill birds. And "Conaire, 
son of Mess Buachalla" shall be his name', for hers was Mess 

for Zimmer (Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XXVIII, p. 583), shows reason for 
believing that the part of the story we are now examining was taken from 
the Book of Drum Snechta, a lost MS which was used in preparing the 
Lebor na h-Huidre, Finally, Strachan, on the ground of the preserva- 
tion of the deponent conjugation in the L. U. version of the TogaU, 
places the tale in a group of texts which may be regarded as more or less 
.exact copies of stories written down in the ninth century or earlier 
(Philol. Soc. Trans., 1891-94, PP- 499 f.» 555; cf. Stokes, op. cit, p. 9). 

* According to Stokes's trans. (Revue Celtique, XXII (1901) p. 19), 
it was the father who desired the child's death. The text at this point is 
perfectly ambiguous, but in the absence of direct grammatical evidence, 
it seems probabl« that we have here an example of the Jealous 
Stepmother. 

* According to one of the Egerton MSS, the thralls put the child 
into the hollow of a tree, where she is discovered by King Etersccl's 
cowherds. 
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Buachalla, 'the Cowherds* fosterchild'." The prediction is ful- 
filled. Conaire is born, and later becomes king, but meets his 
death at Da Derga's hostel by violating, together with others 
of his tabus, those imposed upon him by his supernatural father/* 

This remarkable story, in spite of a certain element of ob- 
scurity, perhaps due to its being a redaction of a still older ac- 
count, bears a strong similarity to the lay of Yonec, In both a 
woman kept in a secluded dwelling is visited by a supernatural 
lover who enters her apartment through a window. He comes 
in the form of a bird, which disguise he abandons at will.** Mr. 
Nutt in emphasizing the importance of the Irish account for 
any investigation of the origins of Yonec, says: "This tale 
contains the earliest recorded post-classical Euro- 
pean examples of the following folk-tale themes : the Jealous Step- 
mother and Exposed Child (Etain is the stepmother) and the 
Supernatural Lover in Bird Shape. This latter theme makes its 
earliest appearance in general European literature in Marie de 
France's lai of Yonec.** I venture to think the significance of 
these facts indisputable; they testify to the Celtic character of 
Marie's work, which indeed can only be denied by those who are 
ignorant of the subject." *^ 

The fairy lover in bird-form also plays an important part in 
another Irish tale, told in one of the Dinnshenchus poems, which, 
as already indicated,*' were probably written as early as the ninth 

** Revue Celtique, XXII (1901), p. 18 ff. 

^Johnston calls attention to the fact that Mess Buachalla, like the 
heroine of Yonec, bears a son who later becomes king of the country 
(Publns. of the Mod, Lang, Assn. of America, XX (1905), p. 329). 

^The bird lover also turns up in a rather interesting fashion in a 
Low German romance called Der Junker und der treue Heinrich, which 
probably dates from the fourteenth century. It has been ed. by Karl 
Kinzel, Berlin, 1880. Cf. the version published by von der Hagen, 
Gesammtabenteuer III, Stuttgart u. Tubingen, 1850, p. 197 ff. 

^ Voyage of Bran, II (1897, p. 56, n. i. See also E. Freymond in Voll- 
moller's Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen 
Philologie, III, 1891-94 (1897), P. 167. 

*• P. 32 and n. 16. 
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or tenth century. The poem in question in its earliest form occurs 
in the well known Box *k of Leinster^* Copies are also found in 
three later manuscripts in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin. These are: 23.L.22^^ (modern undated), 23. L.^ 4^^ 
(early i8th century), and 241^,5^^ (probably late 17th century). 
I give below an edition and an English rendering, based on a copy 
and translation of the Leinster version, for which I am indebted 
to Mr. E. J. Gwynn, of Trinity College, Dublin. 

[Snam Da !6n.] 
Snim da £n, na ^oin diati, 
sloifidfet duib can immarga ; 
senchas sir confeith in sluag, 5 

in ni diati in Snam sirfuar." 

Nar mac F^ic mete Conaill Chais 
nirsat bria/lira fir anbais: 
rob !•* a cheile, ccem in ben, 
Estiu in ban-fhennid bith-gel" 

Buidi mac Deirg, co ndiri, 

a criiiachinaib Dubthiri 10 

ba lennan d'Estin amra- 

Budi mac Deirg dath-amra." 

•P. 202. 2. 1. 60— p. 203, I, 1. 27, of the Facsimile, cd. Robert 
Atkinson, Dublin, 1880. For partial transcription, see Stem, Revue 
Celtique, XIII (1892), p. 10 f., nn. 5 ff. Prose versions of the story have 
been edited from one MS by L. C. Stern (Rev. Celt, XIII (1892), p. 
ID f.) and from two MSS by myself (with the assistance of Messrs. 
O. J. Bergin and J. H. Lloyd) (Rev. Celt., XXXI (1910), p. 448 ff.)- 
See also Eriu V (1911), p. 221 f. Cf. Rev. Celt., XVI (1895), p. 57; Silva 
Gadelica, II, pp. 469, 514. 

"P. 237, 1. 17 ff. 

"P. 284. 1. 16 ff. 

"P. 161, 1. 6 ff. 

"LL, sirbuad, ever-excellent. 

**2S. L. 22, ro'bi, killed. 

■•^j. L. 34, bruinngheal, of the white breast. 

•• All except LL, dath-chalma, complexion-brave. 
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Budi" mac Deirg dian-garta 

ocus Luan" a chomalta 

ir-richt da en, oebda" sin, 15 

tictis CO h-£stin imglaiin. 

Andsin dochantais don tsluag 

ceol seng sirechtach sirbuan 

CO cotlad in sluag uile 

rism ceol na sidchuire. 20 

Trath n-a chotlad each do chein 
tictis n-a rectaib fadein : 
dobid Buide, nir deccair, 
is Estiu i n-oenlepaid. 

Andsm no-s-iarfaigend Nar 25 

dia druid,"^ ba dichra in comrad, 
ca bale ossa tecat na h-eoin 
CO h-£stin alai^d ardmoir. 

IS andstn atb^rt in drui: 

"ni chelaw-ni fort, a ri;" 30 

is iat na h-eoin dothaet and, 

Bude is Luan nac/t lanmall/' 

Andstn tecait forsinn ath, 
intmar nathictis co gnath: 
ni-ma-tancatar " n-a n-dail: 35 

luid Estiu issin comdkil 

Teit mac meic Conaill Cemaig 
ar a n-druim, — ba m6r d'erbaid — 
CO rodibairg,— " tren a chur— 
corosmarb do oen-urchur. 40 

" 23. L. 22 and 24, P, 5 omit the first two lines of this stanza. 
** 23. L, 34 inserts laochta after Luan. 
"All except LL, sdebda, deceitful. 
••All except LL, plural, 
"^j. L. 34, aoin ni, a single thing. 

" All except LL substitute for the last two lines the following : 
garit bddar isin trdig 

corluid Esti *na ccomdail (various spellings) : 
For a short time they were at the strand until Esti went to the place 
of tryst 

•All except LL, add sleig, spear. 
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Fichtair bethu bee il-Lijan 
corrinic inn ath n-ifid-uar 
ocus coftn ith tiias atbath, 
Uan mac Ltsgair mac Lugdach. 

Loid Ettiu lim frisiii snith 45 

ocus conn ith t^aa atbath. 

is uadi sltiintrr in mag 

bail is marb, immaig Eisten. 

Lttid Nir CO M6m Tfre N4ir« 

ar cinniud ar a comd&il; 50 

is marb do chumaid a mni 

Nir mac F^ic fer ni terna. 

IS de sin ati Ath Luain 

is Snim da t,n ri h-oenuair, 

's* M6in TIri Niir,— niamda in dil— 55 

's** Mag n-Esten Sinna na snim. S. 

Translation. [The Swimiiikg-flace of the Two Birds.] 

Snam da En, from what birds it is named 
I will set forth to you without deceit — 
a tale of violent deeds that the host encounters, 
the cause whence the ever-chilly swimming-place is named. 

Nar, son of Fiac, son of Conall Cas, 5 

(his were not the words of a fickle man [i. e. he kept his word]), 

his mate — fair the woman — 

was Estiu the ever-white, the woman-warrior. 

Bttde, son of Derg, with fitness, 

from the hillocks of Dubthir, 10 

was famous Estiu's paramour,— 

Bttde, son of Derg, famed for beauty. 

Bude, son of Derg, of eager hospitality, 

and Luan, his foster brother, 

in the form of two birds — ^lovely they were — 15 

came to radiant Estiu. 

•*^j. L. 34 and 24. P, 5 substitute for this line: 

agus lro]bMdh rogharit a riudh; 

And her race was very short. 
• LL, Hr in Nair. 
^MSS, is. 
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Then they chanted to the host 

a shrill bewitching ceaseless strain, 

till the whole host fell asleep 

at the strain of the fairy folk. 20 

At an hour when all were long asleep 
they came in their proper shapes: 
Bude — ^it was no marvel — 
shared Estiu's bed. 

Then Nar enquires 25 

of his druid,— earnest was their discourse— 
From what quarter come the birds 
to lovely lofty Estiu. 

Then the druid made answer : 

"We conceal it not from thee, O King! 30 

These are birds that come thither : 

Bude, and Luan that is not sluggish." 

Then [the birds] come to the ford 

where their custom was to come: 

not luckily they came to their meeting: 35 

Estiu went to the place of tryst. 

The son's son of Conall Cernach goes 
behind them, — it was a mighty loss— 
and hurled [a spear], — strong his cast- 
so that he slew them at one shot. 40 

A little life is left in Luan 
and he reached the chilly ford; 
and above the ford he died, 
Luan, son of Lugar, son of Lugaid. 

Estiu went along the stream-side, 45 

and no short race she ran: 
from her is named the plain 
where she died, in Mag Esten. 

Nar went to the Moor of Nar's Land, 
after breaking in upon their tryst : 50 

he dies of grief for his wife, 
Nar, son of Fiac, a man that never fled. 

Hence is Ath Luain named, 
and Snam da En likewise, 
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and Moin Tire Nair, — famous plain— 55 

and Mag Esten of many-forded Shannon. 

The preservation of the Dinnshenchus of Sndm da £n in its 
several versions in at least six manuscripts furnishes strong 
presumptive evidence of the popularity of the story, and the 
points of similarity between it and the first part of the lay of 
Yonec are certainly too marked to escape observation, and prob- 
ably too numerous to be entirely accidental. In their broader 
outlines the two stories are almost identical. Both describe a 
tragic love affair between a fairy being and a mortal wife. A 
more detailed examination reveals still other resemblances: 

1. The husband is a man of high position. In Yonec he is 
"avuez" of Caruent, and lord of the country. In the Dinn- 
shenchus of Sndm da fin he has one or more druidical advisers, 
a fact which indicates that he is of kingly rank.*^ 

2. He is jealous of his wife. 

3. The wife is of great beauty. 

4. In Yonec she is desirous of a lover; in the Dinnshenchus 
she is evidently not averse to Bude's attentions. 

5. In the French poem she receives her lover in a tower. The 
context of the Irish account indicates that Estiu sometimes en- 
tertained Bude inside her husband's dwelling. 

6. The catastrophe is due to the discovery of the lady and 
her lover together. 

7. The lover is of supernatural origin. In the Dinnshenchus, 
Rude is said to belong to the sidchuire, or fairy folk. 

8. His dwelling is reached by entering a hill-side. This is 
doubtless implied in the Irish statement that he comes a cruor- 
chanaib Dubtire (from the hillocks of Dubtir), and even in the 
absence of this bit of evidence his being a hill-dweller might 
readily be inferred from the fact that so many Celtic other- 
world beings resided in the green mounds of Ireland. 

"See Alexandre Bertrand, La Religion des Ganlois.—Les Druides et 
le Druidisme, 1897, p. 277 ff. See also d'Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides, 
etc., 1906, p. 115 f., and Joyce, Social History of Ireland, 1903, I, p. 42. 
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9. In order to gain access to his mistress, the lover disguises 
himself as a beautiful bird. 

10. His visits are of frequent occurrence. 

11. His presence is finally discovered, and his death is caused 
by the husband. 

12. The person who discloses the lover's existence is a depend- 
ent of the husband. 

Considering together the various fragments of Goidelic and 
Brythonic tradition given above, with special attention to the 
story just analyzed, we are justified in concluding that the tale of 
a shape-shifting fairy lover who visits a mortal mistress in the 
form of a bird, if not a piece of pan-Celtic tradition, was 
at least current on Celtic soil long before the date of Marie's 
lay," and that she or her source probably knew and utilized a 
form of the story resembling more or less closely that found 
in the Dinnshenchus of Sttdtn da fin.*® 

" For a modern Celtic example of the bird-lover, see Campbell, Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, new edn., 1890, I., p. 64 ff. 

•• The type of story outlined above furnishes, I believe, an explanation 
of the somewhat obscure B version of the ballad of Lady Isabel and the 
Elf-Knight (Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, no. 4), which 

"of all ballads has obtained the widest circulation''. It begins 

as follows: 

"There came a bird out o a bush, 
On water for to dine. 
And sighing sair, says the king's daughter, 

'O wae's this heart o mine' ! 
He's taen a harp into his hand, 
He's harped them all asleep, 
Except it was the king's daughter, 
Who one wink couldna get". 
He then carries off the daughter, but she escapes from him. The lover, 
who here appears on the scene so unexpectedly, is undoubtedly the elf- 
knight of version A, who also carries off the lady and is outdone by her. 
In the light of the Irish stories we have examined, it is probable that if 
the tale were told in full, we should have an account of how a fairy being 
took the shape of a bird to gain access to a princess, and then, reassiuning 
the appearance of a man, put her attendants to sleep with supernatural 
music and carried her off. See Schofield, Eng, Lit, from the .Norman 
Conquest to Chaucer, 1906, p. 199. Contrast the opinion of Gummere, The 
Popular Ballad, Boston and New York, 1907, p. 153. 
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An important feature common to the lay of Yonec, the Compert 
Mongain, the Tochmarc Stdine, the Toffoil Bruidne Dd Derga, 
the story of Tuag, and the Dinnshenchus of Sndm da £n is that 
the fairy lover changes his form voluntarily, and not as the re- 
sult of any charm or enchantment exercised by himself or others. 
Both the French and the Irish accounts are marked by a frank 
acceptance of the supernatural transformation, without any effort 
to explain away its existence on the ground of ''druidical power", 
as in the prose versions of Snam dd £n, or by attributing it to 
some sort of incantation on the part of the mistress, as in several 
modem analogues to the lay of Yonec, or to a spell imposed upon 
the lover by a wicked fie, as happens in L'Oxseau bleu,''^ the 
most frequently cited modern analogue to the French poem. The 
tendency to regard the transformations of supernatural beings as 
entirely voluntary is highly characteristic of early Irish mythical 
literature, and must be regarded as representing a stage of de- 
velopment before the process of rationalization had deprived the 
inunortal Tuatha Di Danann of their original power and degraded 
them to more or less vulgar sorcerers. The agreement of the lay 
of Yonec with the Irish accounts in this respect is, I believe, 
highly significant, and furnishes an additional indication that in 
the French poem we are dealing with a very primitive version of 
the story of the bird-lover. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STORY 

Coming now to the consideration of those features in which 
Yonec differs f rwn the Irish stories, we note that the imprison- 
ment of the wife in a tower by her husband, though forming an 
important part of the French poem, is not found in either the 
Compert Mongain, the Tochmarc £tdine, or the Dinnshenchus of 
Sndm da £n, the only Irish stories in which the heroine is mar- 
ried. Its absence is not, however, surprising in view of the po- 
sition probably occupied by a woman of the higher class in 
early Irish social life. When married to a man of equal rank 
and fortune with herself, she was comparatively independent, 

"^Les Contes des Fies, par Madame D ♦ ♦ ♦ Paris, I757, I. P- 67 flf. 
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and had the power of divorce. She took part in affairs, and 
even went out to warJ^ Probably the most noteworthy examine 
is Queen Medb of Connacht, who, in spite of the fact that she 
had a husband, constantly took the lead in the campaign against 
Ulster described in the great epic of the Tdin B6 Cuilnge 
(Cattle Raid of Cooley). We cannot but recall also the warlike 
British queen Boudicca, whose heroic stand against the Roman 
forces is recorded by Tacitus in his AnnalesJ^ Estiu also was a 
queen and a woman- warrior (banfhinnid) — scarcely the kSnd 
of woman who would be conceived of as pining for a fairy lover 
in a lonely dun. 

The character of the wife in Yonec is no less typical of the 
age in which the poem was written. The heroine of the lay prob- 
ably represented a type as familiar to the courtly circles of the 
twelfth century as the imprudent wife is to the readers of divorce- 
court proceedings today; and doubtless many a beautiful young 
dame, immured by a jealous husband in a lonely castle, gazed 
longingly through her narrow casement, and wished for the fairy 
knight who should bring the touch of romance into her monoton- 
ous existence. To the hearers and readers of Marie's lay the 
delicate, languishing, intriguing wife of a crabbed, jealous old 
man would be much more interesting than the more robust Celtic 
spouse, who, though equally unfaithful to her husband, made 
a far smaller claim upon their sympathies." The heroine of 
early Irish story is likely to be epic in character; the lovesome 
ladies of the Arthurian poems and Breton lays are most often 
romantic in the extreme sense of the word. This difference is 
not difficult of explanation. The mediaeval jongleur was prob- 

^On the position of the wife among the early Celts, see d'Arbois de 
Jubainville, Etudes sur U Droit celtique (Cours de Litt, celt,, VIII), Pars, 
1895, p. 229 f. ; La FamUle celttque, Paris, I905» pp. 55 ff*» Z7X ff- ; Joyce, 
Social History of Ireland, 1903, II, p. 8. 

"Sec Rh^s, Celtic Britain, 1904, p. 66. 

" Cf. B^er, Revue dee deux Mondes, vol. 107 (1891), p. 859, and Pietro 
Toldo, Roman, Forsch., XVI (1904), p. 6x0. See further Weinhold, Die 
4eut9chen frauen in dem Mittelalter, 2d edn., Wien, 1882, 1, p. 269 f. 
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ably just as anxious as the modern novelist to make his stories 
"up to date". This end he could easily further in the case of a 
tale like that of Bude and Estiu, without essentially disturbing 
the relations of its characters, by introducing a type of story 
known as Inclusa, which must have been well known in the late 
twelfth century and is perhaps of Oriental origin. It tells how 
a lover outwits a jealous husband who has shut up his .young 
and beautiful wife in a tower.^^ 

The introduction of the Inclusa motif into a tale such as that 
of Sndm da £n would be easily suggested by the similarity be- 
tween the former and Celtic tales like certain of those enumerated 
above. In those of Bennan mac Brec and of Corrcend, as well as 
in the Dinnshenchus of Sndm da £n, the husband manifests the 
bitterest jealousy towards the lover, and in the Tochmarc £tdine 
the unfortunate queen is inside her husband's palace with closed 
doors when she is abducted by the wily Midir.^' 

It is also worthy of note that the stories of Tuag and of Mess 
Buachalla agree with the Inclusa type in representing the woman 
as being kept in an isolated dwelling. In the former the heroine 
is a beautiful maiden who has been chosen as a fitting mate for 
the king, and as such is being brought up "apart from men", 
lest her purity be contaminated before she is conducted to the 
royal couch.^* 

*^ Freymond thinks Ahlstrom wrong in regarding the feature of the 
jealous wife-confining husband as Oriental (Vollmoller's Kritischer lahres- 
bericht. III, 1891-94, 2 (1897), P. 164: cf. Miss Rickert, Marie de France, 
Seven of her Lays, 1901, p. 172). In the absence of definite evidence, it is 
of course impossible to dogmatize on this point. I believe, however, that 
Ahlstrom overestimates the Oriental element in the first part of Yonec 
(Studier i den fomfranska Laisliiieraturen, 1892, p. 91 f.). 

"See above, p. 36. It should also be noted that in the Dinnshenchus 
of Sndm da Itn the heroine is inside the dtin of her husband, when she 
first receives the visits of Bude. 

"This custom, which is perhaps connected with the savage practice of 
secluding girls at puberty (on which see Frazer, Golden Bough, 2d edn., 
1900, III, p. 204 [cf. pp. 324, 422] ) is also illustrated in the Longes mac 
n-Usnig (Exile of the Sons of Uisnech), one of the most famous of all the 
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The necessity for some sort of change in Celtic accounts like 
the above, in order to adapt them to a courtly twelfth-century 
audience, together with the points of contact which they and the 
other stories mentioned have with the Inclusa type, is, I believe, 
amply sufficient to account for the appearance of the latter in 
the lay of Yonec.'''' We should, of course, not be surprised at the 
appearance of non-Celtic material in an originally Celtic story, 
and it is possible that we have here a case in point.^® These ob- 

early Irish romantic tales. Here the heroine is being reared in an isolated 
dwelling at the time when she forms her fatal attachment for Noisi: 
Irische Texte, I, p. 71. For bibliography and an edn. and trans, of a Belfast 
MS by Douglas Hyde, see Zeitschrift fur celt. Philol., II (i899)'» P- 138 ff. 

"Attention should also be called to an Irish tale, which, though taken 
down from a popular source in 1835, may represent a piece of early tra- 
dition, and bears considerable resemblance to the Inclusa type outlined 
above. It is recorded among the notes to the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters (I, p. 18, n. 5). Balor "of the evil eye", the famous Fomorian chief- 
tain who figures in the ancient saga of the "Second" Cath Maige Turedh, 
shuts up his beautiful daughter in a tower on Tory island, where she is 
constantly guarded from the approach of men "by twelve matrons. Mac 
Kineely, a neighboring chieftain, by the help of a friendly banshee gains 
access to the tower in the form of a woman, and while the attendants are 
buried, in a magic slumber, becomes the princess's lover and departs leav- 
ing her pregnant. Three children are bom, one of whom, like Yonec, 
later avenges the death of his father, who has been slain by Balor. For 
another version of the story, see Curtin, Hero Tales of Ireland, London, 
1894, p. 296 ff. Cf. Curtin, op. cit., p. 58 ff., Publications of the Irish 
Texts Society, X (1908), pp. 103, 143. For these references I am indebted 
to Miss Eleanor Hull. 

" Schofield has pointed out that in the lay of Guingamor "alongside a 
hind-messenger, a magic ship and a fay mistress, which may be regarded 
as Celtic, we find such features as a Gordian knot, a chastity girdle, a 
temple of Venus on which Ovid's stories are depicted, a wheel of fortune, 
but above all a transformed Oriental tale of a harem adventure in which a 
jealous spy-setting husband detects the amour of his young wife, whom he 
has kept confined in a place apart, and of whose attendant it is stated 
euphemistically (1. 257) that he was an eunuch" (Publications of the Mod. 
Lang. Assn. of America, XV (n. s. VIII) (1900), p. 173). Sec also 
Reinhold Koehler, quoting Ahlstrom, in Wamke's Die Lais, 1900, p. 
Lxxvm. 
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servations, let it be repeated, in no way weaken the hypothesis 
that the French poem is based primarily on Celtic tradition. 

Another apparent difficulty is encountered in the person of 
the old woman who in the lay of Yonec discovers the existence 
of the bird-lover. The fairy knight, after making the lady his 
mistress, warns her that misfortune will result if his visits becc»ne 
known, his language strongly suggesting the tabus imposed by 
supernatural beings upon their mortal favorites in Celtic ro- 
mance.'^* The lady after the coming of Muldumarec regains her 
k)st beauty, and becomes once more contented and happy, thereby 
exciting the suspicions of her husband, who directs his sister to 
spy more closely on her actions. The old woman at last discovers 
the lovers together, and reveals to her brother how the bird-man 
ccxnes and goes. The Dinnshenchus of Sndm da £n is here again 
of great assistance in determining what may have been the original 
form of the tale on which Yonec is based. In the Irish story 
the husband, suspicious of his wife's behavior, consults his 
druid, and learns from him that the birds which visit Estiu are 
really Bude and Luan, who in the earlier part of the poetical 
version are said to belong to the fairy folk. The druid also 
appears elsewhere in early Irish literature in an affair between 
a mortal and a fairy. In the Echtra Connla Chaim (Adventures 
of C. the Fair),*^ found in the Lebor na h-Uidre and probably 

'^ It is well Icnown that other-world beings, when they enter into rela- 
tions with mortals, are likely to establish some sort of tabu, or prohibition, 
the infringement of which results in evil. See Laistner, Das Rdtsel der 
Sphinx, p. 146 f. Examples of the revelation tabu may be found in the 
following ancient Irish tales : Noinden Ulad (Debility of •the Ultonians ; ed. 
and trans., Windisch, Berichte uber die Verhandlungen de konig. sdchsisch, 
Gesell, der Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Classe, XXXVI (1884)'. p. 338 ff.) ; and 
Aidead Muirchertaig mate Erca (Death of Muirchertach m. £.; ed. and 
trans., Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, XXIII (1902), p. 397) ; cf. Toch- 
marc Beef ola (Wooing of B., Egerton version, ed. and -trans., S. H. 
O'Grady, SUva Gadelica, I. p. 85 ff., II, p. 91 ff). See also Les Mabinogion, 
ed. Loth, 1913, I, p. 98. 

••Ed. Windisch, Kurzgefasste irische Grammatik, p. 118 ff.; trans.. 
LEpopie celt, en Irlande, I, p. 385 ff. On the antiquity of the tale, see 
Strachan, Philol. Soc. Trans., 1891—94, PP- 512, 555- 
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representing a very ancient piece of tradition, Connla, son of 
the famous Conn of the Hundred Battles, is visited by a fairy 
woman, who invites him to accompany her to the beautiful land 
of the everliving, the "Elysium of the Pagan Irish". The father, 
who happens at the time to be near, does not see the supernatural 
visitor, and, astonished to hear his son holding converse ap- 
parently with thin air, calls his druid to drive away what he sup- 
poses to be an evil spirit. 

Although many erroneous views have prevailed in the past 
regarding the druidic system among the early Celts, one thing 
is pretty certain. The druids played a prominent part in their 
social and religious life, acting as intermediaries between them 
and the supernatural beings with which they peopled the unseen 
world. According to Alexandre Bertrand, "les druides etaient 
en Irlande, comme en Gaule, magiciens, devins, medecins, pro- 
fesseurs, conseillers des rois".®^ The identification of the super- 
natural visitors by the druid would therefore have been easily 
understood by those who heard the love-story of Bude and 
and Estiu. This of course would not have been the case after 
the tale passed into the hands of the Christianized peoples of 
England or the Continent. The elderly female who acted as 
duenna to the youthful wives of twelfth century England and 
France was doubtless a personage but too well known to the 
pretty women of romantic tendencies in Marie's day, and the 
substitution of such a figure for the druid in the original story 
would contribute largely to the interest and intelligibility of 
the narrative without disturbing its dramatic development.®* 

'^La Religion des Gaulois, etc., 1897, p. 277 ff. Cf. d'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, Les Druides, etc., 1906, p. 115 f.; and Joyce, Social History, 1903, I, 
p. 237; Bury, Life of St Patrick, 1905, p. 7is f.; Dottin, Manuel, 1906, p. 
273; Rhts, Proceedings of the Brit., Acad., 1903-4, p. 55. 

** A figure corresponding in a measure to the duenna in Yonec is found 
in connection with a motif somewhat resembling the Inclusa in the Longes 
mac n-Usnig, to which reference has already been made. Miss Hull has 
called attention to the fact that the heroine's guardian, a druidess, "has 
in [a] late version lost her repellent qualities; the terrible magician of 
the early tales has changed into a fond and foolish old nurse who cannot 
resist the pleadings of her charge" {Folk-Lore, XV (1904), p. 25)'. 
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In the lay of Yonec the discovery of the bird-lover results in 
his final disappearance. This is a common feature of early Celtic 
stories dealing with other-world beings. The disappearance is 
moreover usually interpreted as the death of the fairy being, 
as in the French poem and in the Dinnshenchus of Sndm da £n. 
In several modem analogues to the lay of Yonec, however, the 
story ends happily. The bird-lover on being wounded departs, 
it is true, but he is usually found later by his mistress, who then 
becomes his wife.** If this represents, as it probably does, a 
comparatively late stage of development, the agreement of the 
lay of Yonec with the Dinnshenchus in giving the opening episode 
a tragic termination must be regarded as additional evidence 
that Marie used a very early form of the story and followed her 
original closely.** 

The trap utilized by the jealous husband in Yonec finds no par- 
allel in early Celtic literature, so far as I have discovered.*** It 
may, as Johnston suggests,** have been taken from some such 
tale as UOiseau bleu, but in any case it cannot be regarded as 
having certainly formed a part of the original story. 

THE JOURNEY TO THE LOVER's KINGDOM 

After the disappearance of Muldumarec, the heroine of Yonec 
manages to get out of a window from which she has, though so 
long imprisoned, apparently never before attempted to escape, 
leaps twenty feet to the earth, and tracks her lover by the blood- 
stains to a cave in the side of a hill, through which she passes 
into "un mult bel pre" (v. 360). Nearby she perceives a city 
seemingly built entirely of silver. On entering she sees no inhab- 
itants in the streets, but later, after passing through two rooms 

• But sec the Portuguese folk-tale mentioned by Johnston, Publications 
of the Mod. Lang, Assn, of America, XX (1905), p. 334. 

•• Cf Johnston, op, dt,, p. 332. 

•^A somewhat similar device is used by a lover to wound an old 
woman who spies on himself and mistress in a text found in the 15th cent. 
Book of Fermoy (Voyage of Bran, I, p. 78). See further Gertrude 
Schoepperle, Tristan and I salt, I, p. 220, n. 2. 

'^Op, cit., p. 330. 
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of the palace, in each of which a knight is sleeping, she finds 
in a third her dying lover, reclining on a gorgeous bed, about 
which candles burn day and night. After receiving certain gifts 
and instructions from Muldumarec she returns home, apparently 
making the whole journey within one day. 

The lack of skill evinced in the narration of this episode is 
evident, even to a superficial observer.®* The inconsistencies 
look like the result of an attempt to rationalize a frankly mar- 
vellous story in order to fit it into a tale with which it originally 
had no connection. 

Muldumarec, as we have seen, is probably in origin "en sid- 
konung, en herskare ofver dessa mystika vasen, hvarmed den 
keltiska och sarskildt den iriska fantasien befolkade de urgamla 
graf hogame, *sids* " ; ®^ the hillside entrance to his kingdom, 
the beautiful grassy plain, the gorgeous decorations of the mys- 
terious city, and its deserted appearance are all well-known fea- 
tures of the Celtic other-world ; and the journey thither made by 
a mortal in search of some person or object is one of the most 
familiar types of Irish literature.** There are also several early 
Irish stories in which a wife is carried to the other world by a 
supernatural lover. We have already had occasion to refer to 
the Tochmarc Stdine, in which the wife of King -Eochaid is 
abducted by the supernatural Midir, who has the power of trans- 
forming himself into a bird.®* One of the Dinnshenchus poems 
found in the Book of Leinster and other manuscripts, tells how 
Midir also carried off Ess, daughter of Etain, to the subterranean 
fairy palace of Bri Leith, and kept her there nine years.**" 

" Cf . Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 2d. edn., 1900, p. 379 f • 

" Cf. Ahlstrom, Studier i den fornfranska Laislitteraturen, 1892, p. 92. 

•On the other world journey in Celtic and mediaeval Romance, see 
A. CL. Brown, Itvain, A Study, [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII 
(1903), and Publns. of the Mod. Lang. Assn. of America, XX (i905)»p. 
673 ff. Cf. Schofield, Studies and Notes, V (1896), p. 221 ff. 

• According to the Lecan version of the story of Tuag, the fairy man 
intended to carry off the lady ♦ Tir Banthsuthain, "into the Land of Eternal 
Women." the Celtic other-world {Revue Celtique, XVI (1895), p. isO- 

^Publns. of the Royal Ir. Acad., Todd Lect. Ser. VII (1900), p. 2 ff.; 
IX, p. 2 ff. 
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Similar accounts are contained in the Echtra Cormaic % Tir 
Taimgiri (Adventures of Corniac in the Land of Promise),'^ 
which is probably older than the fourteenth century Yellow Book 
of Lecan in which it is preserved, and in the Echtra Thaidg 
meic Chein (Adventures of Tadg, son of Cian),** and the Leighes 
Coise Chein (Healing of Cian's Leg), •* neither of which can, 
unfortunately, be assigned to a very early date. 

In the light of these facts, it seems not improbable that the visit 
to the lover's kingdom in Yonec is based on a Celtic account of a 
journey to the other-world, made by the lady alone or in company 
with her fairy-lover, and that the attempt of some unskilful 
narrator to connect it with the preceding and following episodes 
resulted in certain incongruities in the narrative. 

THE SEMI-SUPERNATURAL SON 

In the lay of Yonec the bird-lover, before his final departure, 
tells his mistress that she is pregnant by him and will bear a son 
who will be brave and valiant, and shall be called Yonec. 

"/f. Texte, III, I, p. 211 flF. 

^Silva Gadelica, II, p. 390 ff. 

**Silva Gadelica, II, p. 332 fF. A passage in the Rawlinson Dinnshenchus 
tells how Englic, the daughter of Elcmaire, was carried off by the "Bright 
Folk and the fairy hosts" of Ireland. She is said to have been in love with 
the well known fairy chief Oengus mac ind Oc (Folk-Lore, III (1892), p. 
506). Cf. ibid., p. 473. It is possible also that we have perverted examples 
of this type of story in one of the Dinnshenchus poems (Publns. of the 
Royal If. Acad., Todd Lecture Ser. VII (1900), p. 46 f.), and in the Toch- 
marc Becfola (Publns. Royal Ir. Acad, Ir. MSS Sen, I, i)'. On the im- 
portance of abduction stories in early Irish literature, see Miss Gertrude 
Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, London, II (1913), p. 292 ff. The lay of Sir 
Orfeo gives an account of the abduction of a mortal woman by a super- 
natural lover. For a comparison of this poem with the Tochmarc ^tdine, 
see Kittredge, American Journal of Philol, VII (1886), p. 191 ff. On the 
famous story of the abduction of Guinevere and its Celtic analogues, see 
KG. T.Webster, Eng. Stud., XXXVI, p. 340 ff. See also Hist, litt, de la 
France, XXX, pp. 92, no; Kittredge, [Harvard] Studies and Notes in 
Philol and Lit., VIII (1903), pp. 261, 190, n. 2; Romania, XII, p. 459 ff-; 
Fletcher, [Harvard] Studies and Notes, X (1906), pp. 94, 95, "• i- See 
further Perceval (v. 12, 954 flF.), and Child, Ballads, n. 30, I, p. 374 ff. 
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This son is to avenge his father's death. When the lady later 
visits Muldumarec's kingdom, the lover gives her a ring which will 
cause her husband to forget her short comings,** and a sword 
which is to b^ given to their son on a specified occasion. She 
then returns home and continues to live quietly with her husband 
until the son, who is bom in due time, grows to manhood and 
is knighted. The three then visit together the lover's kingdom, and 
the son, on receiving the sword, fulfills his father's prophecy. 

This episode, which finds more or less close analogues in the 
fays of Tydorel, Doon, Sire Degarre, and Sir Gowther, can be 
paralleled in early Irish literature. It will be recalled 
that in two of the Irish stories summarized above — the Compert 
Mongain and the Togail Bruidne Dd Derga — the lover, after 
enjoying the lady's favors, predicts that a son shall be born, and 
on departing leaves a name for him, in the former account fore- 
telling also his future greatness; but the resemblance in these 
cases goes no farther. A much more striking parallel is found 
in the so-called "Second" Battle of Moytura (Cath maige 
Turedh), which, though contained in the fifteenth-century manu- 
script Harleian 5280, pretty certainly belongs to a much earlier 
period, and may even antedate the tenth century.*' 

Eri, a woman of the Tuatha De Danann, is visited by a 
fairy lover "of fairest form", who comes to her across the sea 
in a mysterious vessel. The stranger, after making her his mis- 
tress, gives her a gold ring from his middle finger, and he "told 
her that she should not part with it by sale or by gift, save to one 

•• Miss Rickert compares the Serglige Conchulainn, in which the hero, 
after his separation from his fairy mistress Fand through the jealousy of 
his mortal wife, is forced by the druids to take a drink of forgetfulness, 
which causes him to lose all recollection of his amour with the fie 
(Marie de France, Seven of her Lays, 1901, p. 185)'. On magic ritigs, stee 
Pietro Toldo, Rom. Forsch., XVI (1904), p. 623 f. 

"On the possibility of dating the document earlier than the eleventh 
century, see Alfred Nutt, Voyage of Bran, II (1897), p. 173. See further 
Whitley Stokes, Revue Celtique, XII (1891), p. 52 f., and d'Arbois 
de Jubainville, Les Celtes depuis les Temps les plus anciens, etc., 1904, p. 
41 f. The saga has been ed. and trans, by Stokes, op. cit, p. 61 f. 
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whose finger it should fit". He tells her that he is Elotha, son of 
Delbacth, King of the Fomorians, and that she shall bear a won- 
derful son, whose name shall be called Eochaid Bress. He 
then departs the way he came. The child is bom, and in due time 
ascends the throne of the Tuatha Di Danann, but is deposed 
for injustice. His mother now finds that the ring fits his finger, 
and together the two visit the land of the Fomorians, and obtain 
their assistance against the Tuatha De Danann. The invaders 
are, however, defeated in the "Second" Battle of Moytura. 

Another Irish tale of great interest in connection with the 
episode under investigation is the Aidead Ainfir Aife (Death 
of the Only Son of A.), which probably goes back at least to 
the ninth century.*® It tells how Cuchulainn, the hero of the 
Tain Bo Cualnge, visits the other world, obtains the favors 
of Aife, a noted supernatural Amazon, and returns to the 
land of mortals, leaving her pregnant.*^ [Before departing he 
gives a name to the child that shall be born],** and leaves a 
ring, with instructions that when it fits the boy's finger, he shall 
be sent to Ireland to seek his father. This happens, but the son, 
on reaching Ireland, fights against his father without knowing 
him, and is slain by Cuchulainn's terrible spear, the gai bulga. 

The similarity between these two pieces of Celtic tradition 
and the lay of Yonec hardly needs emphasizing. In all three 

•• Ed. and trans, from the Yellow Book of Lecan by Kuno Meyer (Eriu, 
I, p. 113 ff.). Cf. edn. by J. G. O'Keeffe (ibid., p. 123 ff.)- On the date, 
see Meyer, op. cit. The story is a variant of the well known Sohrab and 
Rustem theme, on which see M. A. Potter, Sohrab and Rustem, London, 
1902, pp. 22 ff., 46 ff. 

•'Here, as in the lay of Doon, the lover is mortal and the mistress of 
fairy origin. In both the French and Irish accounts we have the story of 
a love affair between a mortal and a proud lady who requires severe tests 
of all her suitors. In both the lover departs, leaving his mistress pregnant, 
and entrusting her with a ring which is to be bestowed upon their off- 
spring, which will be a boy. In both the son is to seek his father, which in 
due time happens. In both the recognition takes place during an encounter 
between father and son. 

••The bracketed passage is taken from the Tochmarc Emire {Arch. 
Re^K, I (1888), p. 302). which refers to Cuchulainn's love affair with Aife. 
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a being from another world bestows his attentions upon a woman 
whom, on his departure, he leaves pregnant. He predicts that a 
son will be born, who (in Yonec and the Cath Maige Turedh) 
will be famous. In the Irish accounts the father at the same 
time gives the boy a name, and entrusts the mother with a ring 
which is to be bestowed upon the son on a specified occasion. In 
the lay of Yonec the gift of the sword is postponed to a later 
point in the story. In the Aidead Ainfir Aife the son, on the re- 
ceipt of the ring, is to seek his father, and a similar command is 
implied in the Cath Maige Turedh by the fact that Eochaid Bress 
visits Elotha's kingdom, making the journey in company with 
his mother, as also happens in the lay of Yonec, The recognition 
by means of the sword or ring is preserved only in Sire Degarre, 
Doon and Milun, but it must certainly have existed originally 
in the Caith Maige Turedh and the Aidead Ainfir Aife, otherwise 
the ring and the instructions accompanying it would have no sig- 
nificance. It is therefore probable that it formed part of the 
original story which was worked into the plot of Yonec, but 
which was at the same time altered to facilitate the introduction 
of the revenge motive, to be spoken of in a moment. On the 
basis of the comparisons just made this early form of the story 
may be reconstructed as follows: A (fairy) lover visits a mortal 
woman, and on departing predicts that she shall become by him 
the mother of a wonderful son. The lover also gives the child 
a name, and leaves with the mother a recognition-token (per- 
haps a ring), which on a specified occasion is to be delivered to 
the son, who is then to search for his father in the latter's 
country, using the gift as a means of identification. This hap- 
pens. The son is born, in due time receives the gift, and (pos- 
sibly in company with his mother), seeks his father, and the 
three are happily united. 

Without undertaking the perhaps impossible task of determin- 
ing where this story had its beginning, we may regard its occur- 
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rence in Irish literature of a high degree of antiquity •• and in 
Breton lays having other points in common with Celtic litera- 
ture, as an indication that it at least passed through Celtic hands 
before it influenced the lay of Yonec, 

THE REVENGE MOTIF 

In Yonec the lady, after returning with the sword and ring 
from her lover's kingdom, continues to live with her husband 
until her son is born, grows to manhood, and is knighted. The 
mother, husband, and son while on a journey to Caerleon, hap- 
pen to stop in the lover's kingdom at a monastery where the 
latter is buried. The mother now tells the story of her secret 
love and gives the sword to her son, who in accordance with 
his father's prediction at once beheads her husband. The lady 
falls dead on the tomb of her lover, and the son becomes heir 
to his father's possessions. 

This section of the story bears little similarity to any of the 
Celtic tales summarized above. In the Cath Maige Turedh and 
the Aidead Ainfir Aife, it is true, the son finally visits his 
father's land, but the results in the two cases differ from each 
other and from that in the lay of Yonec. Stories of revenge are 
by no means uncommon in early Celtic literature, and it is en- 
tirely possible that the revenge motif which forms an impotrant 
part of the final episode of Yonec, got attached to the story before 
it passed out of Celtic hands. It is, however, found in none of 
the modem versions of the tale of the bird-lover,^^® a fact which 
speaks somewhat against its having belonged to the story at a 
very early date. 



••Alfred Nutt argues for the existence among both the Goidelic and 
Brythonic Celts of the British Isles, of a "tale of a wonder-child, begotten 
upon a mortal mother by a supernatural father:" Voyage of Bran, I 
(189s), p. 28; cf. F. L. Ravenel, Publns. of the Mod. Lang. Assn, of 
America, XX (1905), p. 166. On the ancient Gaulish belief in supernatural 
birth, see Camille Jullian, Recherches sur la Religion Gauloise (Bibl, des 
Universitis du Midi, Fascicule VI), Bordeaux, 1903, p. 93. 

"• See Miss Rickert, Marie de France, Seven of her Lays, 1901, p. 186. 
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It should also be observed that this part of the lay bears no 
such indications of other-worldness as marked the heroine's 
first visit to Muldumarec's kingdom.^®^ The journey is made 
on horseback, and is apparently of considerable extent, for 
the party stop to rest at a monastery, where the lover happens 
to be buried. Here the closing scene very appropriately takes 
place. The whole proceeding is quite in accordance with possible 
human experience, and may be, as Miss Rickert suggests, merely 
"a human story of murder and vengeance" ^®* blended with 
the preceding episode, which, as we have seen above, perhaps 
told how the son set out with his token to seek his supernatural 
father. 

CONCLUSION 

This discussion brings out the following facts, i) There 
existed in early Celtic literature a type of story in which a super- 
natural lover visits the land of mortals, appears in the form of 
a bird to a mortal wife, forms a union with her, is discov- 
ered by the aggrieved husband, and is wounded or slain. 2) 
In another type the fairy lover, after making the woman his 
mistress, departs, first predicting that she shall bear a famous 
son, giving the child a name, and leaving with the mother a ring 
or other token to be bestowed upon him on a specified occasion. 
The son is then to seek his father in the latter's kingdom. This 
happens, and the son is recognized by the token, j) In still an- 
other type of story the woman is carried off to the other-world 
by her fairy lover. If we combine these three under the in- 
fluence of the Inclusa motif, introducing the device of the barbed 
irons as a means of wounding the lover, the result would ag^ee 
pretty closely with the plot of Marie's lay, minus the revenge 
motif. The death of the lover (as in type i), and the birth 
of a son (as in type 2), would naturally suggest the addition 
of this feature. The lover's gift to his mistress, whose visit 

*" Cf . Ahlstrom, Studier i den fornfranska Laislitteraturen, 1892, p. 92. 
^ Marie de France, Seven of her Lays, 1901, p. 186. Cf. Ahlstrom, op. 
cit., p. 91. 
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to his kingdom may be taken from type 3, then naturally becomes 
a sword with which the son is to revenge his father's death, 
and the ring, when proper virtues are attributed to it, may be 
used in quieting the jealous husband, with whom Marie, and 
doubtless many who had told the story before her, had little 
sympathy. 

These observations are made in the full realization that several 
features in the lay of Yonec which have been paralleled in early 
Celtic literature, are to be met with also in Classical or Oriental 
tradition, or elsewhere. The evidence in favor of Celtic origin 
is of a cumulative nature, and its value rests, not on this or 
that feature common to Celtic tradition and the lay of Yonec, 
but on a series or combination of features, and the peculiar way 
in which they are treated. 

Tom Peete Cross. 
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A NOTE ON PHORMIO 

In Phormio, lines 354 to 356, we read : 
Ph. neque eius patrem se scire qui fuerit? Ge. negat. 

Dem. ipsum esse opinor de quo agebam: sequimini. 
[Ph. nee Stilphonem ipsum scire qui fuerit? Ge. negat.] 

And a little lower down, lines 380 ff., we read: 
Dem. quern amicum tuom ais fuisse istum, explana mihi^ 

et qui cognatum me sibi esse diceret. 
Ph. proinde expiscare quasi non nosses. Dem. nossem.^ 

Ph. ita. 
Dem. ego me nego : tu qui ais redige in memoriam. 

Ph. eho tu, sobrinum tuom non noras? Dem. enicas. 

die nomen. Ph. nomen? Dem. maxume. quid nunc 
taces ? 
Ph. perii, hercle, nomen perdidi. Dem. quid ais ? Ph. Geta, 

si meministi id quod olim dictumst, subice. hem. 
non dico. quasi non nosses, temptatum advenis. 
Dem. ' ego autem tempto ? Ge. Stilpo. Ph. atque adeo quid 
mea? Stilpost. 
Bentley regarded the bracketed line as an interpolation be- 
cause it repeats the content of line 354, and because the mention 
of the name Stilpo seems to be contradicted by the second pass- 
age quoted. Following Bentley, Fleckeisen, Dziatzko,^ Ashmore, 
Elmer, Sargeaunt have rejected the line.* 

It seems to me the line should be retained. Its rejection weak- 
ens most decidedly the comedy of the whole passage. 

The situation is briefly as follows : In the absence of Demipho 
and his brother Chremes, Antipho, the son of the former, has 
fallen in love with and wishes to marry the orphan Phanium. 
Phormio proposes a plan whereby he himself shall go before 
the judges, make the claim that he knew the father of the girl, 

* ad loc. V. 356 lasst sich weder mit V. 354 noch mit V. 386 vereinbaren 
und ist daher mit Recht von Bentley fur unecht erklart worden. 

■And possibly others; I have had access only to the texts of those 
named. 
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assert that Antipho is a near relative of hers, and demand that 
in accordance with the law Antipho be forced to marry her. 
The plan is successfully carried out, and the marriage takes place. 
Demipho on his return is outraged. Accompanied by his advisers, 
he seeks an interview with Phormio. In the scene before us he 
is demanding of Phormio an explanation of the trumped-up rela- 
tionship with Phanium. Geta is playing the double part of back- 
ing up Phormio while pretending to share Demipho's indignation. 

Phormio, skillfully anticipating the old man, expresses aston- 
ishment that Demipho does not know who the father of the 
girl was. In these circumstances, the fact that the bracketed 
line is a repetition of the content of the second line preceding 
can hardly be taken as an argument for its rejection. Astonish- 
ment, especially pretended astonishment, most frequently ex- 
presses itself in repetition. Besides, not all of the line is repe- 
tition; it makes the very important addition of the name Stilpo. 

On this point we may accept one of two hypotheses: either 
that Phormio is suggesting on the spur of the moment the first 
name that pops into his head, or that he is giving the name he 
had undoubtedly been called upon to give when he appeared 
before the judges. And it makes almost no difference at all 
which hypothesis we accept. The important thing to bear in 
mind is that in this line for the first time the name is given to 
the audience. It is perfectly obvious, it seems to me, that the 
comedy of the dialogue is inestimably heightened, if Phormio, 
when pressed by Demipho, forgets the name he has given just 
two minutes before, and if the audience has actually heard him 
give the name. The rejection of the line means the loss of 
both these elements of fun. 

Moreover, it is expressly stated that the name has already 
been given : Phormio calls on Geta to prompt him si meministi 
id quod olim dictumst (v. 387). It is possible, of course, that 
this refers to some other occasion when Geta had heard the name, 
as, for example, before the judges. But it is more than doubtful 
whether that would "get over'' to the audience. And if the 
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audience is not in possession of the name, the fun is certainly 
in large measure destroyed. 

Zeunius makes the interesting comment on Bentley's rejection 
of the line: Male, Nam mendax perturbatusque non semper 
memor est dictorum. Fere etiam ubi quis de rebus laborat, 
solent nomina fugere. 

The psychology of this observation is unquestionably correct, 
but I doubt if we are to assume that the whole of Phormio's 
speech is a lie. It is a very striking fact that the name here 
given by Phormio is the very same name as that assumed by 
Chremes on the occasions of his visits to his "other" wife in 
Lemnos (v. 740). Stilpo is actually the name Phanium knew 
her father by. Is it not likely that from the first Phormio knew 
the name of the girFs father? Donatus tells us whence he could 
have learned it : Scire debemiis hoc nomen non fictum a parasito, 
sed auditum a puella, quae uxor ducta sit, did. If this thought 
was in the poet's mind, the daring device of causing Phormio to 
forget the name in the dialogue in question is all the more 
interesting, although the poet may have been taking too much 
for granted in supposing that the audience could think quickly 
enough to appreciate it. But whether the audience could explain 
the source of Phormio's information or not, the fun of the 
passage depends mainly on the fact that Phormio himself gave 
the name and then straightway, within the next two minutes, 
forgot it again. 

George Howe. 
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AUTHORSHIP AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
'EK THS MOrSIKHS 'IST0PIA2 

At the end of the Medicean manuscript of Aeschylus there 
is a brief literary criticism of Aeschylus, entitled 4x t^^ [louacx^^ 
ifftopcac. This title is written as a rubric. The text, entire or 
partly abridged, is found in all the editions of the Vita Aeschyli, 
(Sections 17-18 De Aeschyli Vita et Poesi Testimonia Veterum, 
by Fred. Schoell, incorporated in RitschJ's Aeschyli Septem 
adversus Thebas, Leipsig. 1875.) 

Unfortunately, few commentators have ever treated these sec- 
tions of the Vita Aeschyli Those who have treated them have 
done so in the briefest manner. The bibliography is meager and 
scattered. Frederick Schoell, who has so ably gathered together 
the "Testimonia Veterum" for the Vita Aeschyli, made no com- 
ment on these sections of the Vita. F. Susemihl (De Vita 
Aeschyli Quaestiones Epicriticae) gives them only scant notice. 
In his edition of Aeschylus and the Vita, Paley, though he trans- 
lates the rest of the Vita, furnishes a translation of only the first 
section of the i% ttj^ |&ou9(x^^ cvTopeag, and adds no comment. 

I submit below what testimony of the ancient and modern 
commentators in regard to these sections I was able to find. 
I attempt, too, to supply an interpretation of this passage. 

I give a composite text but I have followed, as far as possible, 
the reading of cod. M. of Aeschylus. I have added but few emen- 
dations. 

My references to Aeschylus are from Sidgwick's Aeschyli 
Tragoediae, Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1899. 

TEXT 

ex T'^g (i.ou9(x^g i^Topiag 
( I.) TauTiQ xai dfpi^TO^ eEg TpoYcpSeov xpeveTae AcvyuXog, oti ecaofec 
irpovoxa (xeYofXa xal d^eoxpeor. xac T(veg tj^y) t&v Tpor)f(j>2(&v auT^ 
l\a (i.6v(t>v 0(xovo[jLOuvTai 6e&v, xoOdhcep oc IIpoi&iQOeig- toc ^dp 
SpoyLaTa 9U{ixXiQpoua(V 01 xpe^^uTaxoe tSv 6eQV, xac ivxc xd dbco t^( 
axtjvtj^ xat T^g opxiQ^Tpac 6eta icdtVTa xpojwxa. — 
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(2.) 'IjTeov (x>g ou xatd tov xo(vov Xo^ov ev Kauxdejcp ^iqjI deSevSae 
npo[JLY]6ea (xXXa irpog toeg Eupcoxcxtoeg Tepfjia^i tou 'Qxeovou, &q 
dcico Tcov irp&g ty]v ^IcI> XeYO(i.ev(t>v Ivtc 9U[jL^aXe(v. 

(3.) T&v TCoey][jLaT(i>v a [jiev e9T( See^oStxa xat 2(ir]YV][jLaT(xa, xai 
d77(r]fYeXT(xa, a Be 2pa[jLaT(xd xai (xepnQTcxa, a Be e^ dpi^oTv, S Be |&6vov 
Bpa[JLO(T(xd. auTd ^dp evepYee xai Xe^ee dfjia to; ^po^cdira xat autd t^ 
xupo? Ix^t. 8td TOUTO at tSv BpafjidTcov ewtYpa^at wpoYpd^ovcat tou 
TcotYjTOu* Nto^iQ At^xuXou. 'OiiiQpou Be 'IXtdg- \Li%za\ Yap elatv al 
TCoeiQaeeg auTcp. 

2. cod. M. Bat[jL6v(t>v ; Robortellius coni. Bid (xovov. Corregit 
Ritschelius Bed (i.6vov. 

3. Td Ydp Tauta ^dp xd Paley. 

6-8. Omisere Ritschelius, Weilius, et ceteri. 6. Vid. schol. ad 
Prom. I. 

9. tSv xotTjpLaTcov cod. M.: coniecit Robortellius td elBt; t5v 
^TOtr^jjidTCOv a jxev et cetera. 

13. cod. M. auTOv «o« auTOu cum jt. Weilius Coniecit auT^ 
bene mihi acceptum. Robortellius recentissimi grammatici adiecit 
excerptum, servatum etiam in cod. Oxon. Vid. Aeschyli Septem 
adversus Thebas, edid. F. Ritschelius, p. 7, not. 2. 

TRANSLATION 

FROM THE LITERARY HISTORY 
In this respect also Aeschylus is judged to be the best in 
tragedy, because he introduces great and dignified characters. 
Some of his plays, indeed, are treated by him through the gods 
alone, as those plays entitled "Prometheus"; for the oldest and 
most honored of the gods fill up entirely these dramas; and all 
the characters, both on the stage and in the orchestra, arc 
divine. 

^Ritter and Westermann add, after (uxxal ydo eloiv al m>iVi0eic a^$^ 
two other sections numbered in Ritter 21 and 22, which are not found 
in codices Gudianus, in Oxoniensis, nor in M. These sections have in 
reality come down to us with Robortello's edition as the only source. It 
was, however, put together by the same scribe who compiled k% Tf); 
lAOvcixfjc UrcooCag. Whether it is from the same source, however, that 
he made use of for sections i and 3 of the Vita Aeschyli we can not well 
tell. 
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2) It is to be noted that Aeschylus does not say that Prome- 
theus, according to the common tradition, was bound on Mount 
Caucasus; but near the European boundaries of Oceanus, as 
can be inferred from the responses he makes to lo. 

3) Of these poems, some are full of details, descriptive and 
narrative; others, dramatic and imitative; still others combined 
of both; while others are only dramatic; for the characters 
themselves act and speak at the same time, and they themselves 
are supreme. The titles of the dramas are, therefore, written 
before the name of the poet, as the Niobe of Aeschylus; but 
we say Homer's Iliad; for the poems of the latter are mixed. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF SECTION 2 

Sec. 2. (9TC0V <S>c ivTi vupi^aXctv, is omitted by 

most editors. It occurs also at the bottom of the forty-fourth 
page of the Medicean Ms. of Aeschylus, under the eleventh 
verse of the Prometheus; and consequently some editors, think- 
ing that it belongs to the H3rpothesis of the Prometheus, have 
omitted it here. In the Vita Aeschyli of codex M., however, it 
is incorporated into the text of the part inscribed ix t^c i&ouvtxvig 
ifftopcac- In cod. M., line 4, page 85, ends with xp6aci>xa and is 
followed by a colon and a dash; line 5 begins with laxtov w?; 
then after o^akth come another colon and a dash. Line 6 
begins tSv 70(ir;(iaTCov 2 jjiev i . . . . x. t. X. 

In the Prometheus, in which the sentence WTtov 

9U|i.PaXctv is written at the bottom of page 44 of cod. M., we 
have (9TC0V Sti over against cvtcov i^^ of the ix t^^ piouaixvi^ 
WTopta^; and besides, the chirography of these two lines in the 
MS., below vs. 1 1 of the Prometheus, is the same hand that wrote 
the scholia, viz m2. It was an after-thought of this writer of 
the scholia, who took it from the ex t^g [louatx^g laxoptag, and 
who thought it a good note to place here.* 

'From the characteristics of the hand of the lor^ov 5ti 

ou|ApaXelv in the Prometheus, I should be almost certain that this hand 
was not m i, who wrote the Hypothesis to the Prometheus. Wecklein 
reads it, however, in his edition of the Prometheus at the bottom of the 
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Putting the weight, however, as I do, in cod. M., and owing to 
the manner in which it is written at -the bottom of page 44 of cod. 
M. as by m2, I should also follow Sidgwick^ and consider 

((TTeov (i>g (Tuii^aXecv as originally written in the 

ex Ttj^ jjiouatxyig WToptag. Then, too, it has specific reference to 
the Prometheus in sec. i, and is easily reconciled; for in the pre- 
ceding lines, the writer has been discussing the particular ex- 
amples contained in the plays entitled "Prometheus".' 

Many editors of the Vita Aeschyli wish to take the phrase 
ex Ttj^ [louatx^^ WTopia^ with the preceding sentence of the Vita, 

devaieda^ac Toug xai Xiov eudox((&e(v and to begin 

the next sentence with TaPTti xat. Others read ex xtj^ pi. wtoptag 
with TauTio xat ofpwTog. Nake * says that ex t^« pLOuatxtjg iaxoptac 
was inserted by the scribe between eu8oxe|i.etv and xautip, as the 
title of the following, just as 6 ^eog AJ^xuXou is written at the be- 
ginning of the Vita; and he adds that no one had thought of this 
before his time, simple though it be." Westermann, too, thinks that 
ex T'^g [jL0U9(XTig t9Top(ag should be written as a rubric. This 
opinion and the arguments by which Schoell tries to prove that 
the words ex Ttjg jiouatx^g taxopiag should not be joined to the 
preceding, but taken as a rubric, as Westermann does, are very 
plausible.® Nake does not follow Susemihl, Sidgwick and Ritschl 
in writing ex ty)? [jLouatxy)g tJTOpeag as a rubric, but merely leaves 
it in the text, set off by periods.^ 

Hypothesis. Neither Westermann nor Ritschl keeps this section in his 
text. 

• npojiii^evg Xv6|iEvo;, Ilooiiii^; dEaiicoxiig, IleoiiTi^eirg m)oq>6oog, IIqo- 
\xvfiz^ jcuoxaevg. 

*Opuscula Philologica, p. 201. Cod. Gudianus supports Nake's theory. 
'Nake: "Sententia tarn plana, ut minim esse debeat, si nemini ante 
me in mentem venerit". 

• G>mpare Susemihl (De Vita Aeschyli Quaestiones Epicritae) : "Magis 
speciosae sunt ceterae rationes. quibus non pro inscriptione sed pro 
scriptione habenda esse verba Vitae Ix tfis lAOvaixf); loTOQCa; demonstrare 
Schoellius conatur". 

^Westermann also punctuates thus in his text, though he thinks it a 
rubric. 
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Discussion of the Meaning of; and Notes on Sections 1-3 

Let us now discuss at lei^h the interpretation of some of the 
subtleties of this curious piece of literary criticism appended to 
the Vita Aeschyli, 

i) xflrtiicep o( npo(JLiQOc(C — "as the plays entitled 'Prometheus' ". 
— ^This refers to the four plays of Aeschylus* : — (i) IIpoiAiQOcuQ 
dc9vici>TV)<, which alone is extant; (2) IIpoi&iQOcug xup^opog, which 
refers to Prometheus's stealing the fire for mortal's use, though 
the argument is uncertain ; • (3) npo|AV)0«uc wupxatyg ; (4) npo^it)- 
6cuc Xu6|i.evog. 

The Chorus is here composed of Titans.^^ Prometheus is 
bound on Mount Caucasus/^ Heracles ** is, perhaps, the main 
character. Herein, the Titans address Prometheus. In the 
npo|&ir]6eug 8eJiJiii>Tr,g Hermes taunts " Prometheus with the fact 
that he may be freed when some god shall sacrifice himself to 
endure the pangs of hell, and be willing to go to gloomy Hades, 
to the murky depths of Tatarus. This, too, is no vaunt. In all 
these plays the gods are the leading characters of the dramas. 

(2.) ot wpsaPuTatot tov 6ewv : The reference here to "the oldest 
and most honored of the gods" is surely to the divine characters 
in the four plays concerning Prometheus: Oceanus of Prome- 
theus Bound ; the Titans in the Chorus of the npoti.t)8eug Xuoiievo? ; 
Kronos ; Zeus's usurping the power of Kronos ; ^* Atlas ; Hephai- 
stos ; and the other gods of old. We might even, perhaps, con- 

"Vid. Harry's Prometheus, Introduction, p. 92 ff. I have followed the 
order of the catalogue of the plays in cod. M. Vid. Ritschl's Septem, 
Introduction, p. 24. Vid. also W. Bannier, Reinisches Museum (N. F.) 
1900, vol. LV. p. 479. Also A. Dieterich, Rh. Mus. (N. F.) 1893, vol. 
XLVIII, p. II ff. noo|iT|dEvg JWQxatvq belongs to the lost fifth column of 
cod. M.; (Vid. Dieterich loc. cit.) and is considered a Satyr play. 

•Sidgwick, Aeschylus's Fragments, 208-208 a. 

"Not in Cod. M. Vid. Sidgwick, Aeschylu/s Fragments, 206-207. 

"Fragment 190 of Arrians Periplus (Hudson, 99.22)'. 

"Compare Cicero's Tusc, Disput., 2.10; 23-25, where Cicero says: 
"Affixus ad Caucasum haec dixit et cetera". 

"Compare Aeschylus's Prometheus vss. 1007-1036. 

"Compare Wecklein's Hypothesis to the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
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sider Heracles, and Prometheus himself, as being among ot icpea- 

(3.) xae Ttve? yjSy) tSv TporycpJiSv x.t.X. The writer of the ex 
TY)? [jLOuatXYig tdTopta? speaks of the working out of the plots of 
some of Aeschylus* plays by means of divine will and fate, deci- 
sions made by omnipotent Zeus and carried out by his retinue of 
gods and goddesses. Let us here compare and consider the charac- 
ters of the Prometheus. KpaTO(; and Bta are considered gods, 
the personification of overwhelming force, physical force brought 
to bear upon Prometheus, Force and Strength, ever admired by the 
Greeks, deified and personified. They act parts, although Bta 
as a character is mute, and only referred to. Hephaistos and 
Prometheus are immortalized heroes of mythology.^® 'Oxeavo?, 
"EppLiQg, Fy), ^HpaxXtjg, and the chorus, composed of nymphs, 
the daughters of Oceanus, make up the rest of the cast. The 
nymphs throughout Greek literature were considered divine.^^ 

(4.) tdTeov Gx; X.T.X.. The scene ^® of the drama is laid in some 
barren place on a solitary crag, near the outskirts of the world,^* 

"Prometheus calls himself a god in Prometheus Bound, vs. 119: 
ogaxE fieaM-wTTiv \jiz fiuajioxjiov dedv 
T^ A165 ix^Qov, x.T.A,.. 
"Compare Aeschylus's description of him in his Prometheus. 
"Compare Theocritus (von Wilam. Moell.), VII. 135; I. 67-69. Also 
Bcrnhard Schmidt, Das Volksleben d, Neugriechen. 

^Compare Fred. D. Allen, A. J. P., vol. XIII. p. 51-61; von Wilam- 
owitz, Die Biihne des Aischylos, in Hermes, vol. XXI, p. 603 ff. ; B. Foss, 
De loco in quo Prometheus apud Aeschylum vinctus est. (Dissert.) 
1862. Meyer P. J., Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus quo in loco agi videatur. 
(Dissert.) 1861. Xanthopoulos. K. AUjxvA.ou IlQOiAiidEvg fieaM'C&x'ng 
*EnM'£"fOO? Jtagaqpoaaig x. x. X. 
^* Prometheus, 281 ff. xal vihr iX,aq)Q$ Jiofil xocwjwdmjxov 
daxov jiQcXutova*, ald^ga d' dyvdv 
jioQOv olcDvcov, 6xQi08a(rn 
X^ovl xtifie jreA.0), xovg orou^ bk Jtdvovg x. x. "k. 
Also Prometheus, 270 ff. 

ov M'll'v Ti JTOivaig y' '<p6M''nv xoiaiori |i8 
xaxioxvaveiodai JC065 Ji^xgai; JT8da(^aioi;, 
xux<Wx' iQiwMv xovb* dvEixovog Jidyov. 
Here we can see the character of Prometheus confirmed. 
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perhaps in Scythia, on the very edge of the continent, at the bound- 
aries of Europe and the Ocean. Thus Oceanus is appropriately 
introduced. 

P. J. Meyer, in his dissertation,'^ says: "Persuasum habeo 
spectatores primis sex versibus f abulae recitatis statim de Caucaso 
cogitasse". Yet in regard to the crux of the whole matter, accord- 
ing to F. D. Allen, we have no definite evidence, even in the 
Prometheus, that the scene was laid and enacted on Mount Cau- 
casus, unless we regard as such the belief of Cicero and Strabo, 
who had the plays extant at the time before them ; and the opinion 
of antiquity generally that Caucasus was the place of Prometheus's 
punishment. Allen quotes section 2 of the ex Ttjg jjiouatxtj? IdTOptag 
as evidence, but accepts it only as the foot-note (under 1. 11 of the 
Prometheus in cod. M.) under the Hypothesis of the Prometheus. 

(5.) wp6g TOtg Eup(o«a(o(g Tepi&aat tou 'Oxeovou x. t. X. This is 
vouched for in the Prometheus in the very opening verses of the 
play.*^ We know, too, that Prometheus was bound in the West, 
from what he says to lo,*^ just as the writer of the ex tf^q 
jjLOuatx^g laTOpea? states that wg inch wv wpog Ty)v 'Iw Xe-foiievcov IdTt 
9U(i.PaXe(v. 

6. ou xa-ca t6v xoivov Xoyov ev Kauxaacp ^aai 8e5ea6ae x. t. X. Here 
the scholiast, or writer of the ex T^g [louaix^g IdToptag, is right in 
saying that Prometheus was not bound on Mount Caucasus, as 
the general tradition states. For the treatment of Aeschylus,** 
at least from the general description of the place previously dis- 
cussed, would disprove it, even if it were not for Prometheus 11. 

^ Aeschyli Prometheus vinctus quo in loco agi videatur. (Dissert.) 1861. 
*^ Prometheus 11, 1-2. 

Dxvdiiv iz 0CM.0V, fipaxov el; iQy\\iiav. 
'^ Prometheus, 707 ff. 

JCQCOTOV \j^v IvMvd iikim) nQbg dvxoXdg 
axQiy^aaa aavx^v crceix' dvnodrovg yva^' 
"Yet in the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus according to Arrian i. 
c. 190, Prometheus was bound on Mount Caucasus: "Affixus ad Cau- 
casum haec dixit — ", 
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718-719. In giving his instructions to lo for her journey, Prome- 
theus himself says that leaving the rocks on which he was bound 
and going eastward, she would reach the Scythians, and then be- 
yond the Chalybes, she would come to the river Hybristis. Lines 
718-719, however, settle the question absolutely as to whether he 
was bound on Mount Caucasus, or not.** 

(7.) ii^ aic6 wv xpog TYjv'I<i> X€YopL6V(i)v WTt auptPaXeiv . . . 
. . This, apparently from the Prometheus itself, does not refer 
specifically to any one statement in the sentence, but generally to 
the whole sentence. 

(8.) xai auTOf to xupog iyt\. — ^The subject of lx^\ is xp6a(i)xa, 
who by acting and speaking gain favor for themselves, and not for 
the poet, by whom they were brought upon the stage. The poet 
remains hidden, and never speaks himself. As a result of this in 
giving the titles of f abulae, or any other literary productions, cer- 
tain rules as to the arrangement of the words of the title were ob- 
served. In reference to the fabulae, the ancient custom was 
"fabulae alicuius". At the time of the presentation of the drama, 
the author might oftentimes be unknown.** The name of the 
writer might temporarily be of little interest to the spectators. 
In giving the title, however, of such a book as the Iliad, Homer 
precedes the word Iliad, as Homer was known to all, and his 
fame was well established. Hence in order to explain such a 
custom the writer of this treatise has given two well known ex- 
amples viz: Nto^Yj AtaxuXou; and on the other hand 'OpiiQpou 
'IXiag. He prefaces his examples by 8ia touto ai tSv 8pa|itaTcov 
extypa^ai wpOYpa^ovxat tou xoerjTOu. The expression 8ia touto is 
used for the purpose of showing that it is a conclusion, drawn 
deductively from what precedes and not merely a detached di- 
dactic illustration. In his Preface to the Andria of Terence,*' 
Donatus says: "Pronuntiataque est Andria Terentii (non Te- 

^ Prometheus, 718 ff. 

Ctpurrov, tv^o. noTcqi^g £xq)V0$ li^vo; - x. t. X. 
" Compare the preface to the Andria of Terence by Donatus. 
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rentii Andria) ob incognitum adhuc notnen poetae et minoris 
apud populum auctoritatis ac mcriti". Still 'OpL-^pou IXtag may 
have been written as an apology for the statement made above, 
while the scribe, knowing the exceptions to this rule, corrects 
himself.** 

This troublesome phrase signifies, perhaps, that, since the 
characters on the stage are those who have the power to affect 
the audience by their words and dramatic action — even though 
they are the invention and fabrication of the author's brain — 
they nevertheless, gain the credit for themselves. The fantastic 
imagination and histrionic ability in depicting character is felt 
by the audience to be due to the stage skill of the characters 
themselves, and not to the ability of the author. The author is 
forgotten. He is, at least forgotten during the performance, 
and, perhaps, remembered only afterwards. 

The play, the plot, and the portrayal of character are the 
nx)st important parts of a drama. The author is, however, 
subordinated to a second place by the subtle power of the human 
mind to make unrealities real, and to compel reason to be sub- 
servient to imagination. By means of a transitional phrase 
8ea TOOTO, the author, therefore, whosoever he be, states that for 
this reason in giving the titles of plays, the author's name, since 
it is of less importance, follows the title of the play. 

(9.) icpOYpa^ovxai. Westermann thinks that between icpOYpa^povTae 
Tou wottjToD and NcoPy) AIoxuXou something is lacking: he considers 
it faulty that examples should have been added so soon, before 

"And yet the later plays of Terence are different. We find Andria 
Terenti, Hauton Timorumenos Terenti, Eunuchus Terenti; but in the last 
three plays— r^r^n/t PhornUo, Terenti Hecyra, Terenti Adelphoe. If this 
rule of Donatus is true, why does he not make note of the last three 
plays of Terence as exceptions? The Greek plays also violate this rule, 
e. g. AloxvXov 'AYOii^iivcDv. This is true, too, in the citations by scholiasts, 
e. g. JCOQd AloxvXov ht t$ XIqo^ii'&ei. I find, however, that the mss. give 
EvoucCftov *Exd3ii (Vid Wecklein's Hecuba), and that Hypothesis I of 
Aristophanes* Plutus writes ijaytyQ&Kxai bk xb bQOj^a XlXovro; 'Aoioro- 
(pdvou;. Compare Schneidewin's article on the Hypothesis, Abhandlungen 
der Gottinger Gesellschaft, VI. S. i, (1852). 
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sufficient explanation had been made to give the reader a full 
solution of the problem. Westermann further thinks, too, that 
these statements are epitomized and transferred from some other 
writer — an opinion I shall later show to be correct. "The scribe 
wished to say this," says Westermann, "that in producing dramas 
on the stage, since the characters themselves spoke and acted, 
the fabulae were entitled by the name of one of the characters 
who took part in the play, as for example the Niobe of Aeschylus, 
but otherwise poems that were not dramatic in their character 
were entitled differently, as Homer's Iliad". 

(to.) We come now to the most important point of the whole 
meager piece, which I have, with due apology to the natural or- 
der of notation, purposely held back to the last. 

T(ov i70tY;(jLaT(i>v a [xev hit x.t.X. Here the author of the i% 
Ttji; [JioujtxT)^ laxopea? of the Vita Aeschyli has given us four 
classes of icotrjpLaTtov. Class I: The Descriptive and Narrative; 
Class H: Dramatic and Imitative; Class III: A combination 
of I and II; Class IV: The Dramatic alone." 

This classification, though somewhat different from that of 
Plato's and though it is greatly abridged, goes back to Res Pub- 
lica, 393 ff., where Plato, in deciding what poetry should be al- 
lowed in his ideal republic, gives us, first, a division of subject 
matter ; then, a criticism of style. All later criticisms of literary 
works and style and even of form indubitably come directly or 
indirectly from these divisions and classifications laid down by 
Plato. So, first, let us consider Plato's discussion, which, in many 
aspects, is quite similar to section 3 of the i% tyj^ pLOuatxtj^ 
i(jTOpta(;. I give a short synopsis of Plato's conception of the 
form of poetry: 

"All composition is in a certain sense narrative*, narrating 
things past, present, and future. Narration, in this sense may 
be either simple and unmixed or imitative; or, both simple and 

" Compare section 3 of the Ix Tfj? ^ovcnxfj^ loxooCag. Weil in his read- 
ing of ovd^ for & 6^ doaiiaTixd etc. thus makes only three classes, a divi- 
sion which conforms more nearly to the classifications of Plato and Aris- 
totle. 
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imitative.** Homer furnishes us an example of this third kind ; 
his poetry is purely narrative when he is speaking in ''propria 
persona"'; it is imitative when he puts his own words into the 
mouth of any one of his characters. Tragedy and comedy are 
examples of the imitative style. The best example of the purely 
narrative, of the third or mixed variety is the epic." 

Of his first classification, Plato says that all mythology and 
poetry is a narration of that which has been, is, or will be.** 
Then in order to classify more definitely the narration, Plato di- 
vides it into three classes or subdivisions,*® viz : simple narration ; 
imitation ; or a combination of the two. Plato proceeds then to 
analyze the dramatic element in the epic. He discusses, first, 
the opening lines of Homer's Iliad as an example of the epic — 
the scene between Agamemnon and Chryses, where he points 
out that, in narration, the poet's character shows itself ; but, when 
the poet takes, as it were, first the character of Chryses, for 
example, and then that of Agamemnon, in that case we should 
call the poem both narrative and imitative.** Plato thinks the 
difference between pure narrative and the imitative is to be found 
by determining whether the poet appears before us always, 
and is never concealed, or whether he imitates the various charac- 
ters, subordinating his own character to those of his work. 
Speaking here of the exact antithesis of such a condition,** the 
it, T^^ {JLOuvcx^g iffTOpea^ has xat 'ki*(%i opia toi xpo^cDxa %,cii OEUTa 
Ti xupog exet; but auta ti xupo^ iytx is, I think, only a shorter 
way of saying what Aristotle states in his Ars Poetica, 1448a.** 
Plato, then, in order to show what he means by simple narration, 

"Compare Plato's Res Pubiica, 392 ff. 

" Plato's Rep., 392 d. ff. 

* Plato's Rep., 392 d. ff. 

■ Plato's Rep., 393 c. 

"Rep. 393 d: tl bk ye |iii6a|iOv iaxrtbfv ducoxQUJCTOiTO 6 noir\x-f\^, ndoa 
fiv &\n(^ &v£v nm'fyjtiaq i\ Koir\aiq xe xol diriYiiois Yeyowia tlM\. 

"Arist. "Ars Poetica 1448a: ^rv xol 6od|Aaxa xoXeio^oi xiveg avrd 
(pacnv, l)Ti lii^ovvToi ^o&vrac. Compare the philology of 6oav and 
jcodxTEiv. 
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as opposed to imitation, turns into Oratio Obliqua some ex- 
amples, as it were, or simple narration of events.^* The dramatic 
element comes in when the intermediate passages are omitted 
and the dialogue alone is left.^*^ Tragedy and comedy, Plato 
thinks, are wholly imitative; while the dithyrambic and certain 
other kinds of poetry are altogether devoid of imitation. Epic 
poetry, according to him, falls under Class III of the ex ty)c 
(jLOUfftxvj; laxopta?, a combination of Class I and 11.^® That 
poetry and art were a species of ixi'ixiQue? was an accepted canon 
in Greece, even before the time of Plato. From this passage. 
Plato gradually deepens and intensifies the meaning of ^i\i,T,<7{q 
in the Republic. Here, however, the word signifies a specific 
kind of style, the dramatic, as opposed to the narrative.*^ Let 
us compare with this Aristotles' discussion of the distinctions 
in art.^® 

In his Ars Poetica, we have practically the same divisions 
that are given by Plato and that are found in the i% Ttj? ptouaiXTJ? 
iJTopta? of the Vita Aeschyli, except that in the Vita we have 
four divisions. 

Let us take up now the later works which deal with the divi- 
sions of literature. In some, we find three divisions; in others, 
there are only two; whereas the ex t^? ptoudex^i; laTOpta? alone 
has these four divisions. 

Compare Photius e Proclo, p. 981 : 

xat OTt TT)? 7coeY)Tixr)5 TO |jLev eaxt SnQYiQixaTexov, to 8e |i.t[iT)- 
Tcxov. xat TO (xev 8(Y)YY]ixaTex6v efi^epeTat 8e' cxou<; taix^ou Te xai 
eXeyeta? xat [xeXou?, t6 Ik [ieiJLiQTtxov 5ia ^por^i^liaq aaTupcov Te 
xai xci>{i.(p2ia^. 

Compare also Eustathius, in his commentary to Homer's Iliad. 

**Rep., 393 d.-394 a. and the conclusion, o{h:(Dg, ftv 6' iydi^ & ijalQf. 
dvev lu^rjaEco; djiXfj bir\yr\aiz yiyytxax. 

" Compare Plato's statement Rep., 394 b. 

••Comp. Rep., 394 c. 

"Compare finiYniAaxixd and dnaYY£A,Tixd, as opposed to ftooiiaxixd and 
|ii|iT)xxd in section 3. See also Abeken's treatise on the various connota- 
tions of lUiiTiois (De |U)AT|ois apud Platonem et Aristotelem Notat'wnc^ 

"Aristotle's Ars Poetica, 1448, a. 
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B, p. 199, where he makes three divisions.** Ttjv pLttAtiTtxtiv, 
8pa|jLaTtxtjv tijv dmpLiQTiv, 8it;Y^pi.aTtxtjv xat pLtXTi^v. 

Plato established these divisions of literature (xonQptaTcov) and 
followed, perhaps, the general opinion of the time concerning 
art, music, and literature, as a species of lAtpLtiatg. Aristotle, al- 
though he enlarged on them, followed Plato's classifications. 

Of those who wrote works from which such a passage as the 
ex Ttj^ iJLouatx^g iatopia^ could have been taken, we know from 
Suidas that Dicaearchus *® was a pupil of Aristotle, and that 
discussions of music and literature greatly pleased both Aristotle 
and Dicaearchus. Dicaearchus who wrote a tAoyuixt) taxopca 
treated at a great length this division of art. He must have, 
therefore, compiled a book from all the various treatises and dis- 
cussions of the subject; yet his canons were indubitably Platonic. 

Dionysius Minor of Halicarnassus, who may have been the 
author of this ex Trjg ixouatxT)? eaxopeag, was necessarily influenced 
by the works of Aristotle and Dicaearchus, even if he were not 
directly influenced by the allied references scattered throughout 
Plato. 

Rufus's work was, perhaps, merely an epitome of Dionysius' 
musical treatise. Yet, whether we accept Dicaearchus, Diony- 
sius Minor, or Rufus, as the most probable author of the ex 
T-^? [louffixr;? ((jTOpea^ it all probably goes back to Plato's divisions. 

THE AUTHORSHIP 

At the end of the Vita Aeschyli we have a critical discussion of 
Aeschylus, brief and imperfect though it be. Since this meager 
paragraph is found in many manuscripts, and especially in cod. 
M. of Aeschylus, some inquiry should be instituted as to its 
author. Before, however, we go into the details and try to find 
to whom the authorship of this section of the Vita Aeschyli 

'•See Aelius Quint. De Musica, II p. 87. TO)i'nTixf\5 \iiQi\ \Jihf \iiiir\<n^ 
xai fiiTiynaig. S3mesius in Cabo makes this comment on ^t^iiai^, and 
adds the universally^ accepted opinion of Plato. 

^''See Cicero, ad Atticum, II, 2; ib. VI, 2. 
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should be assigned, I shall state the varying opinions of the few 
scholars who have discussed these sections of the Vita. 

Schoell : *^ Taken from Dionysius Minor of Halicarnassus, 
or from an epitome of Rufus. 

Paley : *^ Dionysius of Halicarnassus, or Rufus. 

Westermann : *^ Perhaps from Dicaearchus ; though Wes- 
termann prefers to believe that these three sections were 
taken from the musical history of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, or Rufus. 

Ritter:" In Ritter's judgment, the preceding sections of 
the Vita were taken from the commentaries of Didymus, 
on Aeschylus; but he adds, "iam sequitur alterum ex 
Musica Historica Dionysii. 

Nake: Nake gives four probable authors; Stephanus of 
Byzantium,** Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rufus, and 
Dicaearchus. 

" Schoell Frid., De locis nonnullis ad Aeschyli Vitam et ad Historiam 
tragoediae graecae pertinentibus epistula. Gratulationschrift von Rud. 
und Fr. Schoell zu Geburtst. von Ad. Schoell, S. 37-65. Jena. 1876. 

** Paley F. A., The Tragedies of Aeschylus, (Fourth Edition). London. 
1879. 

*• Westermann, Vita Aeschyli, but compare Meineke, Quaestionum 
Scaenicarum Spectacula, III. 2. He says that we know of a work by 
Dicaearchus, known as Jiegl Aiovuoiaxtbv dYo>v(ov, from the scholia to 
Aristophanes, Birds, 1403. 

**Ritter, Didymi Opuscula, p. 161. 

**For Stephanus of Byzantium, Nake brings forward Meineke*s state- 
ment in his Quaestionum Scaenicarum Spectacula, Vol. Ill p. 5-6: "Post 
Jubam regem Tiberio et Nerone, imperatoribus, floruit Soteridas Epi- 
daurus Pamphilare doctissimae matronae (v. Prolog, ad Menandr., p. 
XXXIV) pater qui praeter ^jio^vririaTa clg Mevdvfioov tribus libris com- 
prehensa, scripsit JitQ\ x(0|i(p6iag testatibus Endoc. p. 387, et Suidas Vol. 
in. 357, ubi qui testis advocatur Dionysius in M,ouaixti iaxoQiq. eum non 
diversum fuisse ab eo quem Suidas s. v. 'AvTwpdvTis ubi de Antiphanis 
comici patria agitur ad patres vocat haut inepte comicas e Steph. Byz. v. 
"Yfipca p. 724, tibi de Euage poeta comico citatur Aiovvaio; elxooKp 
TQlXCp TfJ5 uouoixfi5 loTOQiag. 
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DICAEARCHUS 

Let us now consider the testimony we have concerning Di- 
caearchus, and see whether the general character of this ex 
Tiji; |A0u9(X^g WToptag of the Vita Aeschyli could come within 
the scope of his writings. (Compare Plutarch 1095.5) ** 

Koioq Y^P ^ auX&g v] xtOapa SnQpiAOoyievY] «p&g 4^^^ 4 '^'^ XOpo<; 
€upu6ipa xiXaSov axpoa69p(i)v crfVuiiivQv iia ffcopLaTCOv ^OeYYO^tevo^, 
ouTco^ iQUfpovev i«txoupov xai MiQTp68(i)pov &q 'AptatOTeXYiv xai 
Oei^potvTOv xai l€pQvo(JLOV xat Aixatapxov ol xepi xop&v X6yo( xac 
dtSaaxaXtat xat ta 8(' auX6v icpo^XiQiAata xac puOpi&v xat appiovcc^v; 
Suidas gives an account in his Lexicon, of two Dicaearchi. 

(i.) Atxatapxog I Aaxe8a((jL6v(og ^pa^\i,oi':t%h^ oxou^tv]^ 'AptvTa- 

(2.) *^ Atxacapxo^ ^eiStou 2(X«X(6TiQg ix xoXecD^ MevaiQvrig, 
'Ap(9TOT€Xoug axouatj^g f (Xo90^6g xai piQxcop xai y«>^1^^'^P^?- 

DIONYSIUS MINOR OF HALICARNASSUS 

From the general character of the ex tv]^ (jlouvcx^^ ivToptac of 
the Vita Aeschyli and from the opinions of various scholars 
who have treated this passage, the most plausible theory is to 
assign the authorship to Dionysius Minor of Halicamassus, in- 
asmuch as we know, for a certainty, that he wrote a history of 
Music in thirty-six books.*® 

^In his note on this passage, Reiske (ed. Jacob Johanes, Leipsig 
1782.)', VoL X. p. 509., says that Dicaearchus' most important work was 
jitQi Aiowaiaxoov dycovoov (jiepl |iOvmxf)g fl nzQl liovoixoov dvcovoov) See 
also the scholia to Aristophanes, Birds, 1403. ol bk diQxwMeQOi *EXXavix6; 

xai Aixoidoxo? x. x. X Aixou,dQxos \»iy iv T(p KtQi Aiowoiaxcov 

dycovcov *EXXavix6g bk iv xoig Kpavaixoig. 

*^The Dicaearchus, spoken of in the scholia to Arist., Birds 1403, 
mentioned there in connection with Aristotle, must be number 2 of 
Suidas. 

^•On the testimony of Suidas in his Lexicon, under the head of 
Dionysius of Halicamassus, we know that EHonysius was born under the 
Emperor Hadrian, and that he wrote, besides the books on music 
(Musica Historia)\ twenty-four books on Qvdriixd vJCO|iVT||iaT0L Suidas, 
Life of Dionysius of Hal., p. 299. 

Aiovvmog *AXixaQvaooevg, yeycovobg ini *A6oiavou KaujOQog, oo<piox^g 
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In this Musica Historia, he classifies the varieties of music 
and gives also instructions for obtaining a thorough musical edu- 
cation. There is, of course, no absolute certainty as to whom 
to assign these sections of the Vita, since we have none of the 
works of either Rufus or Dionysius of Halicamassus. Even our 
knowledge of their works and their general characteristics is 
scant. Knowledge, too, concerning the Musica Historia of Di- 
onysius of Halicamassus, and his other writings is meager; it 
would seem, nevertheless, to be the most probable solution, nay, 
most plausible, to assign this work to Dionysius of Halicamassus ; 
but if not to him, then following the prevalent opinion to Rufus. 
If we assign it to Rufus, then this most interesting passage is 
an excerpt from the first, second, or third book of his iq ixouaixtj 
taTopta or from an epitome of this work.*' 

RUFUS 

Rufus is said to have written a work entitled either latopia 
SpaptaTixiQ or wtopta |AOuatxiQ.'* Ritter prefers to accept Diony- 

xcd |iouoix6s xXti^U ^ t6 jiXsIoxov dmnfiiiyai rd xf\^ liunMnxfig. 

Xxn, hf bk TovTOi; avXT)T&v xcd xifa<^<p6&v xcd jcoit)t&v jcavroUov 
|iE|iviiTai. liovmxfls nou^fteCag i) diaxQiPoov PiPXia x^' xCva ^avauUbq eCoriTOi 
iv Tfi nXdToivog noXixeCqi PiPUa e'. 

Other works of Dionysius: A dictionary of Attic words 'Axrixd 
dv6|iaTa in five books, dedicated to one Sc3rmnus. See Photius, Biblio- 
theca, cod., 152; (jcsqI dxXiT&v grwiAiiov xcd iy%kiyo\iiytffv Xi|e(i>v) Aldus 
Manuttus, Venice, 1496; liovoix^ IcfxoQia (XXXVI Libri) ; gdHuxd 
{}no\iyr\\xaxa (XXIV Libri) ; \JLOvaiKi\q noifteia fi biaiQifiri (XXIII Lib.) ; 
a whole work in five books on Plato's Republic. 

^This is on the evidence of Sopater Sophista, who made use of this 
work in the fourth and fifth books of his Ecloge. See Photius, Biblio- 
theca, p. ip3, col. II, 11. 16-34, (cd. Bekker). 

"Photius, Bibliotheca (ed. Bekker), p. 103. 
6 tk fdiutioz 0VYX8ixai ai(rr$ Sx T£ xfig Pou<pou liovoixf^g icfxoQiaq 
JCQCOTOU xai TQixov PiPXtov, iv (|> TQayiwav xz xal x(0|iix(ov TCoixiXnv 
UnoQlw/ Bbfj/fyni^, o^ lidvov bh dXXa xal 6idvoaM>po9ioioW t8 xal oi^XtitAv 
xal xiiKi4^Av, N.T.X.. 

His sixth treatise is also gathered together from Bks. IV and V of 
the same Musica Historia of Rufus. See Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 103, 1. 
36 ff. 
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sius of Halicarnassus "^ as the author rather than Rufus, inas> 
much as Rufus's work was, in all probability, not nearly so well 
known as that of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 'There is/' he 
says, ''an anonymous codex Parisiensis, which shows such a criti- 
cism of comedy taken from Dionysius, and from other sources, 
too; and that these criticisms, even though of another character, 
are not dissimilar to the statements that our scribe has written 
under the head of ex tvj^ pLOufftxvii; laTopiag." 

It appears from the Vita Sophoclis^^ which is similarly con- 
structed and ends with a similar criticism of dramatic art, that 
Susemihl "* hesitates to agree with Schoell, who wishes to prove 
that the Musica Historia of the Vita Aeschyli (sections 17-18, 
in Ritschl) is taken from the Musica Historia of Dionysius Minor 
of Halicarnassus. 

The conclusion to be drawn from what few facts we have at 
our disposal in regard to the authorship of this piece of literary 
criticism attached to the Vita Aeschyli, entitled ex ty)(; [iouaixtjq 
iGTTOptag, must necessarily be ever uncertain. The material offered 
us by commentators throughout the study of the classics is meager 
on this point. In addition, a knowledge even of the works from 
which this treatise could have been taken, or of the epitomes of 
such works, is scanty. I should prefer to decide in favor of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and not in favor of Rufus. Yet 
why not Rufus? We have no clue from the manuscripts, and 
we can not even be certain of the authorship of the preceding 
sections of the Vita, although most critics have agreed that it 
was indubitably Didymus's. At all events the Vita is scarcely in 
the form in which Didymus wrote it. 

Wilbur High Royster. 

■^The preceding sections of the Vita Aeschyli (sections 13-16, Ritschl 
Aeschyli Septem adversus Thebas. Leipsig, 1875.)', Schncidewin and 
Trendlenburg rightly attribute to Aristophanes of Byzantium; but Suse- 
mihl, taking ix Tfjg liovaixfjg loxogiag as "subscriptio" and not as "in- 
scription, does not see how the Ix xfj^ ^ovoixfig loxooiag could also be 
attributed to Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

"The iy, ttj? liovoixfj^ loroQiag of the Sophocles' Vita is found in 
Westermann's Vitae, sections, 88-io8. 

"Susemihl R, De Vita Aeschyli Quaestiones Epicriticae, pp. 13-16. 
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